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Have you seen, and read, the new periodical, Short 
Stories? This new magazine is intended to relieve the 
pressure on Current Literature in the matter of fiction, 
the space being utilized for extracts from current books, 
and the more pronounced literary features of the world’s 
periodicals. Massed in Short Stories, fact and fiction 
are blended into a volume of story-telling delight. For 
the train, the period of outing, the idle moment, or the 
absorbing hour, this new publication will always be an 
agreeable companion. It is in swiftness, color, and 
dramatic incident, planned to entertain. Order of your 
newsdealer or send twenty-five cents direct to this office. 
To yearly subscribers we offer Current Literature and 
Short Stories—to one address —for $5.00. 





Literary Facility—M. R. McF.—From the London Queen 

Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. This, like some similar definitions, is but 
an attempt to compress within the limits of a neatly 
framed and epigrammatic sentence the volatile essence 
of a subtle and altogether indefinable intellectual gift. 
The capacity for taking pains has often, no doubt, been 
possessed by men of genius, but, on the other hand, 
there have been not a few writers who, it may be granted, 
were painstaking in the highest degree, but to whose 
work there is yet wanting the magical and vivifying 
touch of genius. And, again, this mysterious quality 
is to be found in works written currente calamo—works 
on whose composition but little pains were expended, 
whatever capacity their authors may have possessed. 

I know that all the Muse’s heavenly lays 
With toil of spirit are so dearly bought, 

says Drummond of Hawthornden. “Toil of spirit” is 
not an expression to be defined in terms of days and 
weeks. Yet sometimes the inspired singer has produced 
heavenly lays with but little apparent toil of any kind. 
There is an old tradition that “The Merry. Wives of 
Windsor” was written in response to the desire, or 
rather command, of Queen Elizabeth, who was anxious 
to see Falstaff, with whose humors she was familiar in 
the two parts of “ Henry IV.,” represented as a victim 
of the tender passion, and that in consequence Shake- 
speare wrote and produced that mirthful play within the 
short period of a fortnight. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, one 
of the best of Shakespearean authorities, regarded this 
tradition as deserving of favorable attention, if not of 
implicit credence. It is, however, certain that Shake- 
speare did write with great rapidity, and that he paid 
little, if any, attention to revision and correction. “The 
players,” says Ben Jonson, “have often mentioned it 
as an honor to Shakespeare that, in his writing, what- 
soever he penned, he never blotted out a line.” Hem- 


inges and Condell, his fellow-actors, in their preface to 
the first folio collection of the plays, bear the same 
testimony. Jonson himself would seem, from entries 
in Henslowe’s “ Diary,” to have written one of his mas- 
sive dramas in little more than three weeks. The great 
Spanish dramatist, Lope de Vega, bequeathed to his 
country such a mass of dramatic work, so many scores 
of plays of all kinds, that his rate of production must 
have been exceedingly rapid. Some ridiculous stories 
have been told as to the extraordinary facility with 
which he penned his dramas. That he wrote a play in 
a morning before breakfast we may be content to dis- 
believe, for, as Hazlitt remarks, he had time enough to 
do it after. It is, indeed, as a rule, but second-rate 
work that is produced with such extreme rapidity. 
Only a poetaster, like Miss Anna Seward, could have 
the presumption to talk of translating an Ode of Horace 
while dressing her hair. One of the most facile and 
diligent of bookmakers of the last century was Dr. Hill, 
who could earn, to the astonishment and envy of Grub 
Street, the noble income of fifteen guineas a week by 
working on a large scale for the wholesale booksellers. 
At one period of his career he was employed simul- 
taneotisly on six voluminous works of botany, hus- 
bandry, etc., which were published in weekly numbers. 
Hogarth, in one of his plates, has a representation of 
a sturdy porter heavily overweighted with a pile of the 
doctor’s ponderous tomes. Boswell’s early corre- 
spondent, Andrew Erskine, describes him with humorous 
exaggeration as writing “a folio every month, a quarto 
every fortnight, an octavo every week, and a duodecimo 
every day.” Dr. Hall enjoyed his fifteen guineas a 
week, but his works perished with him. Dr. Johnson, 
sluggish as he was, could yet, when spurred by neces- 
sity, write with great rapidity matter by no means 
ephemeral. His Rasselas was written in the evenings 
of a single week. He once remarked to Goldsmith, 
with evident appreciation of his own speed, that he had 
written, in one day, a hundred lines of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes. Lope de Vega would have smiled at 
such a modest “output” as the result of a day’s work, 
and, indeed, there is hardly. anything more variable 
than the degree of facility in production possessed by 
poets and dramatists of undoubted genius. Three 
weeks was the usual time allotted by Victor Hugo to 
the penning of a five-act tragedy, while our own Con- 
greve spent the greater part of three years in writing 
and polishing his single essay in the same kind of dra- 
matic composition. In 1704 Vanbrugh, Congreve, 
and Walsh produced a version of Moliére’s farce, 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. Each poet took an act; 
the whole was done in two mornings. Squire Trelooby, 
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as it was called, became very popular, and the authors 
were doubtless proud of their celerity. In the epi- 
logue, spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, Congreve remarks: 

The world by this important project sees 
Confederates can despatch if once they please. 

The most powerful tragedy of niodern times, the Cenci, 
was the result of only two months’ labor. During its 
composition Shelley worked at high pressure, and, 
naturally enough, in a state of continued ill health. 
He says himself that the work was a fine antidote to 
nervous medicines, and kept up the pain in his side 
from which he suffered, as sticks doa fire. The play, 
powerful as it is, bears evident marks of the feverish 
haste in which it was written. Drummond’s “toil of 
spirit”? was not wanting, but such toil so unremittingly 
endured was good neither for play nor poet. Lamb’s 
genius was of a different order. His best things were 
not the production of the pen of a ready writer. He 
told Crabb Robinson that he could write acrostics and 
album verses and things of like nature with a facility 
that approached that of the Italian improvisatori, but 
that he had great difficulty in composing either verse 
or prose which he himself wished to be excellent. The 
pain and difficulty, the toil of spirit, were not thrown 
away. Lamb’s literary baggage may be small, but the 
greater part is of superlative quality. One of the most 
facile of prose writers of the present century was Lord 
Brougham. His writings fill many volumes, but if the 
whole of them be weighed in the balance against one 
small copy of “ Elia,” the lover of literature needs not 
to be told which will kick the beam. While sitting at 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council Brougham 
was accustomed to employ a great part of the time in 
writing articles or preparing speeches. Charles Greville, 
the diarist, describes him on one occasion at the 
Council Office writing a review for the Edinburgh: 
“He writes this with inconceivable rapidity, seldom 
corrects, never reads over what he has written, but 
packs it up and despatches it rough from his pen to 
Macvey Napier.” But .of all the ready writers the 
greatest was Sir Walter Scott. Considering the rapidity 
with which he wrote, and the great extent of his works, 
it is astonishing that the literary heritage which he has 
bequeathed to us should be of so valuable and endur- 
ing a nature as it is generally acknowledged to be. 
Verse and prose: he wrote with almost equal facility. 
The first canto of the Lay of the Last Minstrel was the 
result of three days’ confinement to the house from the 
kick of a horse, and thereafter the poem proceeded at 
the rate of about a canto a week. The second and 
third volumes of Waverley were begun and completed 
between June 4th and July rst, 1814. Waverley’s succes- 
sot was written with like rapidity, for Scott himself said 
that Guy Mannering was the work of six weeks ata 
Christmas. No reader needs to be reminded of the 
stupendous amount of work performed in an incredibly 
short space of time after the fatal smash that involved 
Scott in the ruin of Constable and Ballantyne. It 
would be tedious to multiply further instances either 
of extreme rapidity or of painful slowness in composi- 
tion. 
produced in one or other of these ways. It is given but 
to few writers of literature, properly so-called, to pursue 
the middle path of steady, uniform, unhesitating, and 
unhurrying production. The poet, or the novelist, is 
not often found who can, like Anthony Trollope, plan 
out a book into so many chapters a month, and so 
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many pages a day, and who can then sit down every 
morning and write the allotted task, neither waiting for 
inspiration nor hurrying anxiously toward the goal, but 
calmly adding page to page until the tale of work is 
done. It would be of evil omen for literature should 
such a mode of production ever become general. But 
there is no fear of such a catastrophe. A good book, 
as Milton says, is “ the life-blood of a masterspirit,” and 
such life-blood, although it may move sluggishly in one, 
or stir the bounding pulses to feverish activity in an- 
other, can yet never be distilled, at command, in daily 
doses of carefully calculated weight and volume. 





Women in Literature—From the London Telegraph 

Many years ago a lady's entrance into literature was 
hailed either with a florid compliment or a cold sneer. 
No such reception is given her nowadays. In past gen- 
erations Jane Austen and Miss Edgeworth, Fanny Bur- 
ney and Miss Martineau had shown that in several 
kinds of fiction women could do at least as well as men. 
In the case of Miss Austen’s stories it is doubtful 
whether they have ever been surpassed as faithful re- 
flections of English middle-class life. Anthony Trol- 
lope, a few years ago, also essayed to draw English 
society exactly as it is; but though he attained a fair 
measure of success, it is very doubtful whether Pride 
and Prejudice andthe rest will not live after Barches- 
ter Towers and its like are forgotten. Then, while no 
analyst of human nature so keen as Thackeray, and 
no literary caricaturist so full of genius as Dickens, 
has ever emerged from the ranks of women writers, it 
is certain that, with the exception of those great novel- 
ists, George Eliot had a truer insight into humanity and 
a nobler touch than any male writer of the last half 
century. She would certainly stand third to Thackeray 
and Dickens, while some would place her second among 
the three. In poetry the last fifty years have shown 
women standing on the very steps of the throne where 
the laureate sits. No poetess of the preceding ages 
ever struck as deep and true a note as Mrs. Browning 
in her Aurora Leigh and her shorter poems—works of 
which any male writer of our day might be proud. The 
success of the sex in our time, however, must not be 
measured by great names alone. The characteristic of 
this age is the immense amount of excellent and honest 
literary work done, not by scores or hundreds, but by 
thousands of ladies in England, France, and, above all, 
America. In preceding centuries half the human race 
was intentionally repressed. Women were told that to 
mind babies, cook dinners, or mend stockings was their 
natural vocation, and exceptions like Anna Seward or 
Hannah More were hailed as prodigies. Now nobody 
denies to a daughter the right to pen, paper, and ink, 
and if she can begin by earning a few guineas for an 
essay or a story in a magazine the fact is treated as a 
matter of course. The women of England and America 
have at present no novelist with the literary power of 
George Eliot, but they have at least half a dozen who 
may be classed in the second rank. Nor is this blank 
in the first class peculiar to women. There is now no 
male novelist in this country or the United States who 
enjoys the uncontested supremacy of Scott, Dickens, 
or Thackeray in his generation. The fact is that in 
this, as in other kinds of literature, the general standard 
has risen, and there seem no giants because there are 
so many who are above the middle height. It is some- 
times said by those who regard fiction as frivolous that 
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it is all very well for the ladies of literature to write for 
us stories which help to while away a passing hour, but 
that sterner work must come from men. A story which 
is not merely a story, which provokes thought and keeps 
itself alive beyond the season, which rouses controversy 
and excites contradiction, is Robert Elsmere—a work 
from a woman’s pen. When will male rivals influence 
politics and religion as Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward have done by the sincerity and ear- 
nestness of their tone? Of course there is a seamy 
side to this new development of our literature. A few 
women take advantage of their sex to write tales that 
dre not true, not healthy, and not pure. They draw 
coarse pictures of men’s smoking-rooms and clubs as 
if they knew all about them. They revel in Latin and 
French quotations, sometimes misspelled and always 
dragged in by the: head and shoulders. They delight in 
libertinism and call it liberty. They revel in allusions 
to eating, drinking, and midnight dissipation. They 
are for the most part unsexed creatures, neither men 
nor women; queer things in petticoats, with a morbid 
taste for the society of dissolute bachelors. We may 
happily ignore their books. Other novels written by 
young women are objectionable because their sins 
against delicacy are due to ignorance. When an un- 
married girl who has audacity and genius attempts to 
describe love, she is sometimes bolder in her coloring 
than any man or woman who has had experience of 
life. She writes things that shock, just as a babbling 
child can bring confusion in a drawing-room by its 
courage and simplicity. In one case of a novel of this 
kind it is said that the authoress, an American, wrote 
it anonymously when she was a girl of eighteen, and 
on confessing it years afterward to her middle-aged 
husband, he left her at once, asserting confidently that 
it came from no maiden mind. A keener critical sense 
would have detected in its audacity the very note of 
absolute ignorance pretending to knowledge. These 
faults of feminine literature, however, are inevitable in- 
cidents of immaturity. Young poets are just as foolish, 
and so are young male novelists. The main point 
stands that, as a story professes to represent life as it 
is, all the young authoresses of the day are at a disad- 
vantage. Few women ever attain to what may be called 
a full knowledge of life. While unmarried, or if mar- 
ried early and happily, they learn little of the grim and 
ugly realities of the warld. Even when they search for 
the facts, a great deal is unknown to them because they 
see life as observers rather than actors. The wonder 
is that they do so well, and the explanation is that in- 
tuition and inspiration come to their aid. George 
Eliot could never have mixed with peasants at the ale- 
house, yet in Silas Marner she reports their talk to 
the life, and her auctioneer in Middlemarch is depicted 
as if she had been buying horses from him for years. 
We see, therefore, the gain to the world of the new 
movement which has called to the service of man the 
literary faculties of a sex that from a few facts can 
draw inferences boldly and penetrate at a glance mys- 
teries which men have puzzled over for years. 





Do Novels Educate ?—From Collier’s Once a Week 
Whether novel-reading is or may be useful as well as 
entertaining, seems to be a question worth discussing, 
because a large majority of the so-called educated men 
and women, after their school-days are over, read 
scarcely anything except novels and newspapers. If it 
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be true that novels have an educational value, we shatl 
have to qualify a familiar adage and admit that there 
is a flowery path and royal road to learning. To be 
sure, the learning may be of the shallow kind which is 
proverbially dangerous, but where the choice practically 
lies between it and ignorance, it should upon the whole 
be welcomed. Besides, when we attempt to measure 
the educational utility of novels, we do not merely have 
in mind the intellectual stimulus derivable from them, 
or the historical, sociological, or scientific information 
they may convey, but we must also consider their ethi- 
cal tendencies and their capacity of moulding the char- 
acter and conduct of their readers. It must be owned 
that the historical novel, whose instructive properties 
used to be taken for granted, is just now under a cloud. 
No one would now think of regarding even Kenilworth 
and Woodstock as faithful transcripts of the times which 
they professedly portray, while the notions of history 
obtainable from Ivanhoe, Coynt Robert of Paris, and 
Tales of the Crusaders, are irremediably confused and 
anachronistic. Only when Scott is dealing with a period 
near his own, as in the case of Waverley, does he still 
keep the title of Wizard of the North. Even where the 
local coloring and stage-setting of a story is carefully 
studied and generally trustworthy, as in George Eliot’s 
Romola, Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, Flau- 
bert’s Salammbo, Charles Reade’s Cloister and the 
Hearth, and Freytag’s series of novels illustrating epochs 
of German history, the vital principle of verisimilitude 
is too often lacking. The actors seem strangers to the 
stage on which they move. The men and women utter 
the thoughts and feelings of to-day, not those of the 
distant environment in which we find them. When, 
on the other hand, an earnest and tolerably successful 
effort is made to place us at the mental and moral view 
point of other times and diverse circumstances, as in 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean and Tolstoi’s Cossacks, 
the story fails to interest the majority of readers for the 
very reason that the motives, aims, tastes, and prejudices 
of the characters are foreign to our experience, and 
therefore unintelligible. So that the historical novelist 
is in this dilemma—that ju$t in proportion as his work 
approaches the ideal of historical veracity, he will miss 
the fundamental purpose of the novel, which is to 
charm and to enchain. Nobody denies, however, that 
if one has the patience to read a painstaking resuscita- 
tion of the mind as well as the visible framework of a 
past epoch, such as one sees in John Inglesant or in 
some of Ebers’ romances of ancient Egypt, he may 
acquire a great deal of accurate information. He may 
learn not only how men lived, but how they looked at 
life. When, however, novelists depict scenes and re- 
count the doings of contemporaries with which they 
are thoroughly familiar, they may undoubtedly perform 
the double function of captivating and instructing. 
How largely are most Americans indebted to Anthony 
Trollope for their knowledge of English county society, 
and the modes of living and ways of thinking peculiar 
to the upper middle class! What should we know of 
the poverty and hardship which cramp and sadden the 
vast population of East London but for Walter Besant? 
Where except in the pages of Lever and Lover can we 
grow familiar with the traits of the gentry and the 
peasantry of Ireland? No less large‘and obvious are 
our obligations to Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, and Maupas- 
sant for their searching study and unflinching revelation 
of French life and character. To many of us German 
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and Austro-Hungarian society would be a “erra incognita, 
had we not been permitted to explore it with Spiel- 
hagen and Sacher-Masoch. Such novelists confer on 
us the boon which Bacon recommended us to seek from 
travel. They widen and enrich the mind with vicarious 
experience. Their works not only show us what we 
want to see, but enable us to see it from the right point 
of view. They have a documentary as well as a pano- 
ramic value. While for us they constitute an inex- 
haustible storehouse of information regarding our con- 
temporaries in foreign countries, they will be prized 
hereafter as inestimable records by students of nine- 
teenth-century civilization. Yet, although we would 
not underrate the amount of intellectual stimulation 
and enlightenment derived from realistic novels, it is 
rather from the moral than the mental view-point that 
the educational function of prose fiction deserves seri- 
ous attention. It is only in England and the United 
States that ethical considerations affect the composition 
or the reception of a novel. In France it has long 
been accepted as an axiom that the producer of prose 
fiction should, like the painter, be governed only by 
artistic aims, although these may range from an airily 
ideal to a coarsely realistic direction. It is not, French 
writers concur in asserting, the business of an artist to 
teach, much less to preach, but solely to please; and 
if he succeed in pleasing, it matters but little whether 
he does it by showing us things exactly as they are or 
as he could wish they were. Accordingly, not only is 
Flaubert extolled for Madame Bovary, and Zola ex- 
cused for Nana, but Gautier is unreproached for 
Mademoiselle Maupin. It is true enough that in the 
two works first mentioned vice is disclosed in such dis- 
gusting rawness as to be comparatively uninfectious. 
Never, on the other hand, have poetic refinement of 
emotion and exquisite daintiness of diction been pros- 
stituted to such infamous uses as in Gautier’s book. 
Of novels of this type—there are but few, fortunately, 
which couch a vile suggestion in such a seductive 
medium—it is true in a double sense that “itera scripta 
manet. The written word, indeed, abideth, not only on 
the printed page, but scored ineffaceably on the sen- 
sitized tablet of the reader’s brain. Few and unknown 
to fame are the novels which a young girl is in France 
allowed to read. But French married women are not 
debarred from indiscriminate indulgence in novel-read- 
ing, any more than they are forbidden to see plays and 
pictures whose debasing influence is undisguised. As 
if the purity of a wife and mother were of less vital im- 
port to a community than that of a bride. They take 
a different view of the matter in Japan. The relative 
cleanness and wholesomeness of English novels is com- 
monly attributed to the fact that a majority of their 
readers are young girls. The preponderantly feminine 
character of the audience is indisputable, but it is rather 
an effect than a cause of the moral quality of English 
prose fiction. It is because the men, who are the 
moulders of opinion and the arbiters of taste in Eng- 
land, will no longer tolerate coarseness and carnality in 
novels, that the purveyors of literary product seldom 
stray from the straight path. When Englishmen were 
lax or reckless with regard to the moral tone of litera- 
ture, young girls had to read licentious compositions or 
forbear to read at all. In the days of Anne, if unmar- 
ried women wanted to read anything of an entertaining 
nature they had to content themselves with the comedies 
of Congreve and Wycherley, or the romances of Mrs. 
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Aphra Behn. In the times of the second George, a 
well-bred and well-meaning gentleman, recommending 
Fielding’s masterpiece to a young lady, felt himself at 
liberty to direct her particular attention to the less 
avowable episodes in the career of Tom Jones. It was 
the joint action of the Methodist and Evangelical move- 
ments that subsequently revolutionized the tone of 
English speech and manners and stiffly redressed the 
standard of conventional morality. But for that awak- 
ening of the national conscience and purifying of the 
national taste, Fielding would have to-day a multitude 
of disciples—lacking his genius, but outrivalling his 
grossness—instead of having, as Thackeray complained, 
no follower daring enough to wholly emulate his master. 
Most of us would say that the failure of Pendennis to 
vie with Tom Jones in all particulars is a subject of re- 
joicing rather than regret; but however that may be, 
it was not the young woman section of the reading 
public, but the pervasive moral sense of the community, 
proclaimed and enforced by masculine expounders, that 
withheld Thackeray from following too closely in the 
footsteps of Fielding and of Sterne. We may add that 
but for the watchmen on the critical Zion, Mallock 
might have repeated the offence against decency per- 
petrated in his Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 
Curiously enough, although Englishmen and Americans 
acknowledge that a novel may be potent for evil, they 
inadequately recognize its power for good. We tell 
our children to shun a vicious novel as they would the 
plague, but we do not bid them to treasure a good one 
as a blessing. Yet when we bear in mind that the 
men and women evoked from dreamland by the magic 
of the pen are more alive to us than most of the beings 
of flesh and blood with whom we come in daily contact, 
how can we overestimate the subtle and incessant 
pressure exerted by the upright, noble, and benignant 
conceptions of a novelist at once alive and equal to his 
grave responsibilities! In the hands of those masters, 
for whom the novel is truly a prose epic, the types of 
integrity, of sympathy and of charity teach by irresis- 
tible example. They become in the memory the 
standards to which we unconsciously conform. They 
exhale a spiritual atmosphere which we involuntarily 
breathe and by which we are refreshed. What sermon 
can count converts with Adam Bede, or Middlemarch, 
or Daniel Deronda? Who, except Tolstoi, among 
nineteenth-century evangelists has a better right than 
George Eliot to say, “Come unto me, ye that are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest?” Allof her books are 
permeated with a profound comprehension of man’s 
weakness and limitations, and with poignant compas- 
sion for the imprisoned spirit beating its wings against 
the bars. They constitute a life-long effort to assure 
fruition to the prayer to which, in her well-known poem, 
she gave utterance—the prayer that, when she died, 
she might join the bright company of those who had 
helped to elevate, invigorate, and console mankind. 
Another English novelist has in our generation bent his 
almost unmatched abilities to the accomplishment of 
social regeneration. When the second Reform bill was 
passed in 1868, the English aristocracy were warned to 
educate their masters. But the truth is that education 
was needed on both sides. If the newly enfranchised 
class had to learn to exercise their rights, the well-born 
and the affluent had to learn to fulfil their duties. But 
you cannot cure men of hard-heartedness and arro- 
gance by act of Parliament. It was Dickens who had 
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undertaken to knit all the strata of society together 
with the bonds of fellow-feeling, and to arouse the fa- 
vorites of fortune to commiseration of the poor and the 
rescue of the disinherited. We are not now thinking 
so much of the specific grievances which he made it his 
business to redress, the iniquitous survival of imprison- 
ment for debt, the shameful maltreatment of the in- 
mates of poorhouses or the misery wrought by the 
interminable delays of the Court of Chancery. It is 
rather his ceaseless iteration of appeals to pity and 
philanthropy, his passionate rebukes of optimism and 
indifference, his thrilling exhortations to a more ener- 
getic charity, and his righteous revolt at the enormity 
of suffering. Should the political and social structure 
of England be one day reorganized on the principles 
of Karl Marx, whatever in literature else the social- 
ists might sacrifice, they would preserve intact the 
novels of Charles Dickens. They would spare his 
works, if only for such scorching apostrophes to a torpid 
public conscience as the outcry from the bedside of the 
stricken outcast in Bleak House—*“ Dead, your Majesty. 
Dead, my lords and gentlemen. Dead, Right Rev- 
erends and Wrong Reverends of every order. Dead, 
men and women, born with heavenly compassion in 
your hearts. And dying thus around us every day.” 





Words That Laugh and Cry—From the New York Sun 

Did it ever strike you that there was anything queer 
about the capacity of written words to absorb and con- 
vey feelings ? Taken separately they are mere symbols, 
with no more feeling to them than so many bricks; but 
string them along in a row under certain mysterious 
conditions, and you find yourself laughing or crying as 
your eye runs over them. That words should convey 
mere ideas is not so remarkable. “The boy is fat,” 
“the cat has nine tails,” are statements that seem 
obviously enough within the power of written language. 
But it is different with feelings. They are no more 
visible in the symbols that hold them than electricity is 
visible on the wire; and yet there they are, always ready 
to respond when the right test is applied by the right 
person. That spoken words, charged with human 
tones and lighted by human eyes, should carry feelings, 
is not so astonishing. The magnetic sympathy of 
the orator one understands; he might affect his audi- 
ence, possibly, if he spoke in a language they did not 
know. But written words—how can they do it? Sup- 
pose, for example, that you possess reasonable facility 
in grouping language, and that you have strong feelings 
upon some subject, which finally you determine to 
commit to paper. Your pen runs along; the proper 
words present themselves, or are dragged out, and fall 
into their places. You are a good deal moved; here 
you chuckle to yourself, and half a dozen of lines 
further down a lump comes into your throat, and per- 
haps you have to wipe your eyes. You finish, and the 
copy goes to the. printer. When it gets into print a 
reader sees it. His eye runs along the lines and down 
the page until it comes to the place where you chuckled 
as you wrote; then he smiles, and six lines below he 
has to swallow several times and snuffle and wink to 
restrain an exhibition of weakness. And then some 
one else comes along who is not so good a word-jug- 
gler as you are, or who has no feelings, and swaps the 
words about a little and twists the sentences; and be- 
hold! the spell is gone and you have left a parcel of 
written language duly charged with facts, but without 
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a single feeling. No one can juggle with words with 
any degree of success without getting a vast respect for 
their independent ability. They will catch the best 
idea a man ever had as it flashes through his brain, and 
hold on to it, to surprise him with it long after, and 
make him wonder that he was ever man enough to have 
such an idea. And often they will catch an idea on its 
way from the brain to the pen-point, turn, twist, and 
improve on it as the eye winks, and in an instant there 
they are, strung hand in hand across the page and 
grinning back at the writer: “This is our idea, old 
man—not yours!” As for poetry, every word that ex- 
pects to earn its salt in poetry should have a head and 
a pair of legs of its own, to go and find its place, carry- 
ing another word if necessary. If the words won’t do 
this for him it indicates that he is out of sympathy with 
his tools. But you don’t find feelings in written words 
unless there were feelings in the man who used them. 
With all their apparent independence they seem to be 
little vessels that hold in some puzzling fashion exactly 
what is put into them. You can put tears into them, 
as though they were so many little buckets; and you 
can hang smiles along them, like Monday’s clothes on 
the line, or you can starch them with facts and stand 
them up like a picket fence; but you won’t get the 
tears out unless you first put them in. Art won’t put 
them there. It is like the faculty of getting the quality 
of interest into pictures. If the quality exists in the 
artist’s mind he is likely to find means to get it into his 
pictures, but if it isn’t in the man no technical skill will 
supply it. So if the feelings are in the writer and he 
knows his business, they will get into the words; but 
they must be in him first. It isn’t the way the words 
are strung together that makes Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech immortal, but the feelings that were in the man. 
But how do such little, plain words manage to keep 
their grip on such feelings? That is the miracle. 





Romance Reduced to Figures—Ladies’ Home Journal 

There is an English literary man who at the end of 
each year penetrates into the published fiction and ex- 
tracts therefrom very often some exceedingly interest- 
ing figures. The results of his researches into last year’s 
fiction are entertaining. Of the heroines portrayed in 
novels, he finds 372 were described as blondes, while 
190 were brunettes. Of the 562 heroines, 437 were 
beautiful, 274 were married to the men of their choice, 
while 30 were unfortunate enough to be bound in wed- 
lock to the wrong man. The heroines of fiction, this lit- 
erary statistician claims, are greatly improving in health, 
and do not die as early as in previous years, although 
consumption is still in the lead among fatal maladies 
to which they succumb. Early marriages, however, are 
on the increase. The personal charms of the heroines 
included 980 “expressive eyes” and 792 “shell-like 
ears.” Of the eyes, 543 had a dreamy look, 390 flashed 
fire, while the remainder had no special attributes. 
Eyes of brown and blue are in the ascendant. There 
was found to be a large increase in the number of 
heroines who possessed dimples: 502 were blessed 
with sisters and 342 had brothers. In 47 cases mothers 


figured as heroines, with 112 children between them. 
Of these, 71 children were rescued from watery graves. 
Eighteen of the husbands of these married heroines 
were discovered to be bigamists, while seven husbands 
had notes found in their pockets exposing “ everything.” 
And thus is the romance of a year reduced to figures. 
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At Break of Day—David S. Foster—Poems 
The stars fade slowly, twinkle, pale and die, 
Before the halo rising in the east, 
A rosy glamour steals athwart the sky, 
And glows to flames of gules and amethyst, 
The hills are silver-rimmed, the curtain of mist 
As at some swift command, rolls back from field, 
Valley and lake and wood, and floats away, 
And the whole glorious pageant is revealed 
At break of day. 
There is a solemn murmur of the breeze, 
There is a ripple on the lonely shore, 
A solitary chirp, among the trees, 
Is taken up and echoed o’er and o’er 
And dies away, and all is still once more. 
Then comes the signal, and all living things 
Raise up an anthem, glorious, blithe and gay, 
And the whole earth with one glad chorus rings 
At break of day. 


Before I Go—Edward R. Sill—The Hermitage 

Why need I seek some burden small to bear, 
Before I go? 

Will not a host of nobler souls be there 
Heaven's will to do? 

Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid ? 

O silly soul! what matters my small aid 
Before I go! 

I tried to find, that I might show to them 
Before I go, 

The path of purer lives; the light was dim,— 
I do not know 

If I had found some footprints of the way; 

It is too late their wandering feet to stay, 
Before I go. 

I would have sung the rest some song of cheer 
Before I go; 

But still the chords ring false ; some jar of fear, 
Some jangling woe, 

And at the end I cannot weave one chord 

To float into their hearts my last, warm word, 
Before I go. 

I would be satisfied if I might tell, 
Before I go, 

That one warm word,—how I have loved them well, 
Could they but know! 

And would have gained for them some gleam of good! 

Have sought it long ; still seek,—if but I could! 
Before I go. 

’Tis a child’s longing on the beach at play: 

“ Before I go,” 

He begs the beckoning mother, “ Let me stay 
One shell to throw !”’ 

’Tis coming night ; the great sea climbs the shore,— 

‘Oh, let me toss one little pebble more 
Before I go!” 


Dawn and Dusk at Karnak—C. H. Liiders—Scribner’s 
Out of the dim, mysterious dawn he came— 
The sun-god—the Osiris—clad in folds 
Of woven flame ; and all the hideous shapes 
That lurked along the margin of the night-- 
Star-dimmers, and the gnomes who blot the moon 
And steal the ore of sunset—imps whose veins 
Scarce pulsate with their currents of thin dew— 
Fled at his glance ; while he, through tumbling haze, 
Winged slowly up into the billowy sky. 

* * * * * * 
The golden scarabeus of the day 
Down the bright west crawled softly ; and the faint 
Inscriptions faded; and a small, pale cloud, 





Brushed by the great sun-beetle’s wing, flushed red 
And swam, a lotus petal, in the blue. 

And Karnak, that a long December day 

Had lived again within our reverent hearts, 

Fled like a dream; and naught remained with us 
Save deepening shades beneath slow-clustering stars, 
And one dark monolith against the night. 


The Idol— Walter H. Pollock—Longman’s 
I have known it young, I have known it old, 
I have found an idol of purest gold, 
And yet there has always come a day 
When I saw that idol’s feet were clay. 
Of purest gold was fashioned the rest, 
In that one idol I loved the best ; 
And, ah! that there should be this to say, 
That the feet were clay, the feet were clay. 
You may watch till watching outdoes your might, 
Never the gold is a whit less bright ; 
The idol never shall lose a ray, 
But the feet are clay, the feet are clay. 
I had counted, half-knowing, the cost before ; 
“If only the idol be mine to adore,” 
I cried, “ It is naught if the trumpets bray 
That the feet are clay, the feet are clay. 
“If the thunder’s voice should bear it afar 
That the idol is what all idols are ; 
If I take them for gold, what matters it, pray, 
If the feet of the idol are only clay?” 
And yet the news one day must come, 
With tune of harp or rattle of drum, 
In strife of squadrons, on moonlit bay, 
That the feet after all are nothing but clay. 
Let the people tell it, and let them repeat 
What tales they like of the idol’s feet ; 
To this assurance my life I’ll hold, 
That the idol’s heart is of purest gold. 
A worshipper must be brave and wise— 
The gold is a dauntless gazer’s prize ; 
’Tis the blind who chant in the same dull way 
That the feet of our idols are always clay. 
Let the darkened eyes of the blind awake, 
Let them see the truth for the truth’s own sake, 
They shall know ’tis a foolish tale is told 
That even the feet are of aught but gold. 
Let the blind but open their eyes to the light, 
Nay, let them see truth in their visions of night, 
So shall they an idol fashioned behold 
Through and through of the purest gold. 


Ballad of the Last Suttee—Yussuf—Macmillan’s 
Not many years ago a king died in the Rajpoot States. His 
wives, disregarding the orders of the English against suttee, would 
have broken out of the palace had not the gates been barred. But 
one of them, disguised as the king’s favorite dancing-girl, passed 
through the line of guards and reached the pyre. There her 
courage failing, she prays her cousin, a baron of the court, to kill 
her. This he at once did, not knowing who she was. 
Udai Chand lay sick to death 
In his hold by Gungra hill. 
All night we heard the death-gongs ring 
For the soul of the dying Rajpoot king, 
All night beat up from the women’s wing 
A cry that we could not still. 


All night the barons came and went, 
The lords of the outer guard; 

All night the cressets glimmered pale 

On Ulwar sabre and Tonk jezail, 

Mewar headstall and Marwar mail, 
That clinked in the palace yard. 
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All night he fought for air ; 
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In the golden room on the palace roof 


And there was sobbing behind the screen, 
Bustle and whisper of women unseen, 
And the hungry eyes of the Boondi queen 


On the death she might not share. 


He passed at dawn—the bale-fire leaped 


From ridge to river-head, 


From the Malwa plains to the Abu scaurs; 
And wail upon wail went up to the stars 


Behind the grim zenana-bars, 


When they knew that the king was dead. 
The dumb priest knelt to tie his mouth 


And robe him for the pyre. 
The Bondi queen beneath us cried : 


“See, now, that we die as our mothers died, 
In the bridal bed by our master’s side ! 


Out, women !—to the fire!” 


We drove the great gates home apace ; 


White hands were on the sill; 
But ere the rush of the unseen feet 


Had reached the turn to the open street, ‘ 
The bars shot back, the guard-drum beat— 


We held the dove-cote still. 


A face looked down in the gathering day, 
And laughing spoke from the wall: 


“ Ohe, they mourn here ; let me by— 
Azizun, the Lucknow nautch-girl, I! 


When the house is rotten the rats must fly, 


And I seek another thrall. 


“For I ruled the king as ne’er did queen— 


To-night the queens rule me! 
Guard them safely, but let me go, 
Or ever they pay the debt they owe 


The leister is a three-pronged fork used in Scotland for spearing 


fish. 


In scourge and torture!’’ She leaped below, 
And the grim guard watched her flee. 


They knew that the king had spent his soul 


On a north-bred dancing-girl ; 


That he prayed to a flat-nosed Lucknow god, 
And kissed the ground where her feet had trod, 
And doomed to death at her drunken nod, 


And swore by her lightest curl. 


We laid him down in his fathers’ place, 
Where the tombs of the sun-born stand ; 
Where the gray apes swing, and the peacocks preen 
On fretted pillar and jewelled screen, 
And the wild boar couch in the house of the queen 


On the drift of the desert sand. 


The herald read his titles forth, 
We set the logs aglow: 


Friend of the English, Free from Fear, 


Baron of Luni to Jeysulmeer, 
Lord of the Desert of Bikaneer, 
King of the Jungle,—go! 


All night the red flame stabbed the sky 
With wavering wind-tossed spears ; 


And out of a shattered temple crept 


A woman who veiled her head and wept, 
And called on the king,—but the great king slept, 


And turned not for her tears. 


Small thought had he to mark the strife— 


Cold fear with hot desire— 


When thrice she leaped from the leaping flame, 
And thrice she beat her breast for shame, 
And thrice like a wounded dove she came 


And moaned about the fire. 


One watched, a bow-shot from the blaze, 


The silent streets between, 


Who had stood by the king in sport and fray, © 


To blade in ambush or boar at bay, 
And he was a baron old and gray, 
And kin to the Boondi queen. 
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He spake: “ O shameless, put aside 
The veil upon thy brow! 

Who held the king and all his land 

To the wanton will of a harlot’s hand! 

Will the white ash rise from the blistered brand ? 
Stoop down and call him now!” 


Then she: “ By the faith of my tarnished soul, 
All things I did not well 

I had hoped to clear ere the fire died, 

And lay me down by my master’s side 

To rule in heaven his only bride, 
While the others howl in hell. 


“But I have felt the fire’s breath, 
And hard it isto die! 
Yet if I may pray a Rajpoot lord 
To sully the steel of a Thakur’s sword 
With base-born blood of a trade abhorred ”"— 
And the Thakur answered, “ Ay.” 


He drew and smote ; the straight blade drank 
The life beneath the breast. 

“I had looked for the queen to face the flame, 
But the harlot dies for the Rajpoot dame— 
Sister of mine, pass, free from shame, 

Pass with thy king to rest.” 


The black log crashed above the white ; 
The little flames and lean, 
Red as slaughter and blue as steel, 
That whistled and fluttered from head to heel, 
Leaped up anew,—as they found their meal 
On the heart of the Boondi queen. 


The Letster Song—The Scottish Magazine 



























This fishing is often done with the aid of torches at night. 
Flashes the blood-red gleam 
Over the midnight slaughter, 
Wild shadows haunt the stream, 
Dark forms glance o’er the water. 
It is the leisterer’s cry! 
A salmon, ho! oho! 
In scales of light the creature bright 
Is glimmering below. 
Murmurs the low cascade, 
The tall trees stand so saintly ; 
Under their quiet shade 
The river whispers faintly. 
It is the leisterer’s cry ! 
The salmon, ho! oho! 
A shining path the water hath 
Behind the shape of snow. 
Glances the shining spear 
From harmless hands unheeded ; 
On, in its swift career, 
The dream-like fish has speeded. 
It is the leisterer’s cry! 
The salmon, ho! oho! 
Along its wake the torches break 
And waver to and fro. 
Wildly the eager band 
Closes its fatal numbers ; 
Across its glistering sand 
The wizard water slumbers. 
It is the leisterer’s cry ! 
The salmon, -ho! oho! 
And, lightning-like, the white prongs strike 
The jaded fish below. 
Rises the cheering shout 
Over the rapid slaughter ; 
The gleaming torches flout 
The old oak-shadowed water. 
It is the leisterer’s cry! 
The salmon, ho/ oho! 
Calmly it lies, and gasps and dies, 
Upon the moss-bank below! 
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The career of Eugene Field, the Chicago poet and 
writer of prose sketches, sometimes grotesque, some- 
times delicate and gentle, has been very much that 
of the ordinary western newspaper man. His father 
was an eastern attorney of exceptional ability who 
made a reputation and some fortune in St. Louis. 
Eugene had a somewhat variegated experience in both 
eastern and western colleges, and after a trip to Europe, 
rom which he returned with not much of his share of 
his father’s estate remaining, became engaged briefly 
on a St. Joseph, Mo., newspaper. Later he went on 
the old St. Louis Journal, and here demonstrated what 
was in him, his clever work attracting much attention. 
Still later, on the Denver Tribune, he achieved further 
success, but in a way rather too spectacular to be of 
any permanent value to him. It was only when he 
began the Sharps and Flats column on the Chicago 
News, seven or eight years ago, that his real qualities 
were made apparent and his reputation began to so- 
lidify. The column did much to make the journal 
popular, and Field’s salary is now one of the largest 
paid to any writer in the country. Of late years he 
has developed a fad for old books, and his collection 
isafine one. He is tall, has very little hair, and a 
strikingly intellectual face. He is one of the most culti- 
vated of men, a remarkable story-teller, and has a sense 
of humor as ever-present and irrepressible as Tom 
Hood’s. He is probably the worst fisherman in the 
United States. Among the ornaments of his pretty 
Chicago home are a charming wife and five beautiful 
children. It is not quite known who is the head of 
the family, but the honor is supposed to lie between 
Mrs. Field and the youngest child. Mr. Field, with his 
wite and children, are now travelling in Europe. 

The Baltimore Sun gives the name of the Baltimore 
woman who wrote anonymously Metzerott, Shoemaker, 
a novel of the socialistic stamp, which has been spoken 
of in flattering terms by the press th:oughout the 
country. She is Miss Katherine Pearson Woods, and 
was born in Wheeling, W. Va., January 22d, 1853, 
so that when she wrote Metzerott she was a year 
younger than George Eliot was when she wrote Scenes 
from Clerical Life. She is a granddaughter of the late 
Rev. James Dabney McCabe, D.D., a man of fine mind 
and high attainments. Captain W. Gordon McCabe, 
principal of the University School of Petersburg, Va., 
is her uncle. Miss Woods was a child of delicate phy- 
sique, clear intellect and remarkable memory. She 
was educated by her mother until her seventeenth year 
and then entered one of the private schools in Balti- 
more, where most of her life has been spent. She is a 
remarkable mathematician. She always had a strong 
desire to enter a sisterhood, and in 1874 became a 
member of All Saints’ Sisterhood as a postulant for six 
months, but was obliged to give up on account of deli- 
cate health. In 1884, while teaching in Wheeling, she 
was led to the study of social science by reading the 
works of Professor Ely. Mr. Edward Bellamy, author 
of Looking Backward, recently wrote to Dr. Ely: “I 
wish to thank you for calling my attention some time 
ago to Metzerott, Shoemaker. I have read it with 
great interest and have done all in my power to com- 
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mend it to my fellow-nationalists, not only as a most 
admirable production, but as being highly valuable for 
our educational propaganda. I find that all who have 
read it speak of it in high terms as written in the power 
and unction of the spirit of humanity, which I imagine 
comes pretty near being what is meant by the Holy 
Ghost. I should be much gratified if you would ex- 
press to the author my admiration for her work. Why 
does she not declare herself? I am sure she would 
find a very pretty reputation awaiting her.” 





Like the groundlings of Art and the Drama, literary 
folk are ever scanning the horizon with straining eyes 
for a new sensation, The young Englishman Rudyard 
Kipling is just now on the tongue tip of gossip. He 
is said to be only twenty-four years of age, a nephew 
by marriage of Burne Jones, the English artist, and an 
enthusiast in the literary life into which he has settled 
in London after a nine-years’ adventurous residence in 
India. Mr. Kipling’s first work was in the English 
magazines, rough virile sketches of army life in India— 
Krishna Mulvaney being a much-discussed specimen of 
his style. These short stories have been collected into 
a volume, Plain Tales from the Hills, published by 
the Lovells. The Indian Ballads, lately printed in 
Macmillan’s, are attributed to the same author, and in 
dash, color, and dramatic effect they are indicative of a 
rugged and an original genius. Mr. Kipling is at work 
on a three-volume novel. Discussing the work and the 
personality of the new author, a writer in the London 
Star says: “His tales and poems have no vast differ- 
ence of theme, a certain resemblance to Bret Harte— 
they are cynical, tender, terse, suggestive rather than 
outspoken. Everybody has been reading the books 
for some time past—that is to say, everybody who 
could get hold of them; for some of them, at least, 
have been published in India and have got here in but 
small bundles. Mr. Kipling is already something of a 
social lion. He bears his honors, we have heard, not 
too modestly; but then, he is young and a Tory.” 





Thomas A. Janvier, in his introduction to the South 
American story Maria, gives interesting information of 
Jorge Isaacs, the author. Describing the people of 
Colombia he quotes the statement of a traveller: “ ‘At 
Bogota the people think a deal more of literary pursuits 
than of manufacturing.’” No doubt this same opinion 
might have been expressed with an equal scorn six-and- 
twenty years ago, when a certain young poet published 
in Bogota a thin volume of verses. Jorge Isaacs, the 
author of these verses, was of mixed race—the son of 
an English Jew married to a woman of Spanish blood. 
He was born in the town Cali, in the state of Canca; 
but when only a lad—his father and his mother being 
lost to him in death—he found a new and, as it proved, 
a permanent home in the Colombian capital. The 
Bogotanos, therefore, claim him as especially their 
own; and “the cradle of his glory,” they justly affirm, 
was Bogota. Isaacs certainly did “think more of lit- 
erary pursuits than he did of manufacturing,” .as the 
publication of his volume of verses sufficiently showed. 
Being not less esteemed for his charming personality 
than for his genius—as is authoritatively declared by 
his fellow-townsman, who also was his editor, Sefior 
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Vergara y Vergara—his verses were received by the 
critical public of this little capital with a warm enthu- 
siasm; and thus, doubtless, Isaacs was confirmed in his 
purpose to make literature the leading motive of his 
life. How good or how bad were these verses which 
Isaacs published I do not know, for my efforts to pro- 
cure a copy of the volume so far have been vain. But 
in regard to his next literary venture no question can 
be raised touching the genuineness of its intrinsic merit 
or the perfection of the workmanship displayed in the 
making of it. Three years later, in 1867, he published 
Maria, and so at a stroke won for himself enduring 
literary fame. In the mass of critical comments pre- 
facing the several editions of Maria which have been 
published in Colombia, in Mexico, and in Spain, the 
attempt constantly is made to draw a parallel between 
this story and the Attala of Chateaubriand and the Paul 
et Virginie of Bernardin de St. Pierre. Save in the 
obvious points of resemblance which are found in sim- 
plicity of theme and beauty of style, this suggested 
parallel does Isaacs injustice. Chateaubriand attempted 
to describe a region of which he had no personal 
knowledge, and, naturally, failed to impart to his work 
an air of reality. St. Pierre manufactured an absolutely 
artificial situation, and dealt with it in a vein of senti- 
ment that even his delicately beautiful handling does 
not always save from lapsing into mere sentimentality. 
The essential charm of Maria, precisely the reverse of 
all this, comes from the absolute knowledge that the 
author possesses of the life that he describes, whence 
follows the air of realism that everywhere pervades his 
work; and his fine literary intuition that enables him 
wholly to avoid sentimentality, although a most tender 
and exquisite sentiment animates his story from its be- 
ginning to itsend. It isa fact, but a fact not ade- 
quately appreciated, that American literature was born, 
and for a long while received its nourishment, in the 
Spanish colonies. The first book printed on this con- 
tinent was a Spanish book. It came from the press in 
the year 1537, and it antedated the Bay Psalm Book 
by three years more than a century. In his scholarly 
Bibliografia Mexicana, my honored friend Don Joa- 
quin Garcia Icazbalceta has produced a catalogue 
raisonné of all the books published in Mexico before 
the year 1600. His list includes one hundred and six- 
teen titles, and it ends twenty years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. A little more than seventy years 
ago Dr. Berestain y Souza published his Biblioteca 
Hispano-Americana Setentrional, a work which, while 
confined almost exclusively to Mexican authors, con- 
tains upward of twelve thousand titles distributed under 
nearly four thousand names. So far from abating, this 
extraordinary literary fecundity has increased steadily 
during the present century, while the quality of the work 
produced has been steadily refined; for the genius of 
letters has never ceased to abide with the Spanish- 
Americans among whom American literature was born. 





Mrs. M. R. Field, of the New Orleans Picayune, bet- 
ter known as Catherine Cole, is considered one of the 
best of the young women journalists of’ the country. 
She has been sent twice to Europe by the Picayune. 
She was also assigned to Washington in the interests 
of the same paper, to write letters from the capital, 
showing the various features of American life. These 
letters are considered by many to be the best represent- 
ative pictures of Washington life ever portrayed. Mrs. 
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Field began her journalistic career on the New Orleans 
Times. She achieved immediate success. When the 
Times was consolidated with the New Orleans Demo- 
crat, Mrs. Field was engaged by the Picayune, and since 
she has been a valued member of its staff. Mrs. Field’s 
writings give evidence of her broad and generous 
spirit. Through her influence the first circulating library 
was founded in New Orleans. Her pen is ever ready 
to help educational and literary progress. 





One of the first victims of our civil war was Theodore 
Winthrop, a young man who had it in him to win re- 
nown both as soldier and novelist. As it is, but few 
people know that he died fighting gallantly at Great 
Bethel in the outset of his career, and still fewer of the 
present generation have ever heard of the books which 
won him a temporary fame. Published immediately 
after his death, The Canoe and the Saddle, Edwin 
Brothertoft, Cecil Dreeme, and John Brent, went each 
through some twelve and fourteen editions, both in this 
country and in England. In a few old libraries these 
books can be seen to-day—hideously bound in faded 
purple muslin with a Persian stamp in the centre of the 
cover. In each is the promise’that the author might 
have won for himself the first place among the second 
generation of American authors had he been spared. 
His dramatic power and originality were remarkable. 
Our young writers may be surprised to learn that before 
they were out of pinafores this now unfashionable author 
had broken away from traditions and inaugurated the 
brief, concise, epigrammatic style which threatens to re- 
duce our literature to a catalogue of the emotions ar- 
ranged with an electric button. Of Winthrop’s novels 
John Brent is the most complete and artistic, and is 
probably the only novel on record wherein a horse— 
and such a horse!—is hero. Winthrop belonged to the 
old historic New England stock. He was born in New 
Haven, and entered Yale College with the class of 
’48. He was of an adventurous disposition, and be- 
fore his death at the age of thirty-two, had travelled 
much at home and abroad. Julian Hawthorne describes 
him as “high-minded, refined, gifted, handsome,” with 
“an eloquent, sensitive, rather melancholy, but manly 
and courageous face, gray eyes, the mouth veiled by a 
long moustache. It was the kind of a countenance one 
would wish a young hero to have.” The Gallop of 
Three, from John Brent, will be found in this issue in 
Famous Chapters from Famous Books, page 394. 





Miss Mattie Sheridan, whose contributions to the 
newspapers have been widely read and copied, is the 
youngest member of the journalistic guild in New York. 
She claims the enviable distinction of never having had 
an article rejected. She has contributed during the last 
six months to The World, Home Journal, Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, Munsey’s Weekly, and the New 
York Saturday Review, of which latter she has been 
Society Editor since its initial number—a position she 
also held for several years on the late, but not particu- 
larly lamented Graphic. Miss Sheridan’s exclusive 
services, which gain an added value from the fact that 
her social position is an eminently excellent one, have 
now been secured by Munsey’s Weekly on a two-years’ 
contract at a salary of four thousand dollars per year, 
the contract also containing what the real estate dealers 
call “the privilege of renewal” clause. Miss Sheridan 
is an example of success achieved without system. She 
is entirely without method or system in her work. She 
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writes her copy, which by the way she pens in a large, 
clear hand, masculine in its freedom. She is witty and 
her conversation is full of epigrams. Miss Sheridan 
has big brown eyes which, unhappily, she hides behind 
glasses, and with a mass of golden hair and a beautiful 
complexion. She is a Kentuckian of South Carolina 
and Virginia origin. Her aunt, Mrs. Belle Sheridan 
Shreve, of Louisville, Ky., is one of the most beautiful 
women in that State of famous beauties, and her mother 
was an exceptionally beautiful and gifted woman. 











A gossipy and clever writer in the New York Morn- 
ing Journal puts the question: “ Who are the men who 
make the New York newspapers? Not those whose 
names are familiar as editors or proprietors, but those 
who buckle down to work every day in the office and 
whose identity is lost in columns of minion and non- 
pareil. These are the men whose minds are the cameras 
of the world. They photograph the history of a day. 
They make history for all time, for they are the men 
who pass upon the importance of events. These are 
the men who work with lightning-like rapidity, who lis- 
ten to the wailings and gnashings of the aggrieved citi- 
zen, read the stuff sent in by the maundering contribu- 
tor, and go home exhausted, after twelve hours’ toil, 
with the satisfaction of feeling that they ‘got out a 
good paper to day.’ Of these men the public never 
hears. Their fame doesn’t extend outside of editorial 
rooms. They are purely impersonal. The paper swal- 
lows the credit for the enterprise which their brain 
has conceived, their energy carried out successfully. 
Still they work .with an ambition almost unknown in 
other professions, and with no hope of reaching those 
goals of all intellectual endeavor—fame or riches. 








“Tf you go into The World office and ask to see the 
managing editor, you will be stopped by a youth who 
will survey you critically. Presently he condescends 
to take in your card. You meet a pleasant-faced gen- 
tleman with charming manners, who leaves a desk 
drowned in letters and papers to speak to you. This 
is Mr. Julius Chambers, a man with a newspaper his- 
tory. He has lived only thirty-nine years, and twenty 
of these have been spent in newspaper work. © Mr. 
Chambers was a plain boy until he was eleven years 
old. Then he became a ‘devil.” When he was four- 
teen he was foreman of the printing office in Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio. He concluded that he was intended for a 
newspaper man and that he must have an education. 
So he fitted himself for the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
When he was sixteen he entered the junior class at 
Cornell University, from which he was graduated in 
1870, the youngest man in his class. He isa D. K. E. 
and a Phi Beta Kappa. Three days after his gradua- 
tion he became a member of the staff of the New York 
Tribune. From that day to this he has never lost a 
day through sickness or suspension, nor has he been out 
of employment for an hour. He never sought a situ- 
ation. Mr. Chambers became insane in 1872. That 
is, two doctors testified to that fact, and he was regu- 
larly committed to the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum, 
after long and careful preparation for the part. He 
remained there thirteen days, and his exposure in The 
Tribune of the abuses in the asylum caused a sensation 
which lasted for months. It was the first time anything 


of that kind had been done by a newspaper reporter. 
Thirteen sane men were released as a result of that 
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exposure. Governor Hoffman appointed a committee 
to investigate the matter, and in consequence a new 
law was passed. Mr. Chambers received many letters 
of congratulation from famous men, including Charles 
Reade, the English novelist, and Wendell Phillips. 
James Gordon Bennett wanted Mr. Chambers on The 
Herald the following year and he went there. During 
the fifteen years he was on The Herald he occupied 
every desk in the office. It was during the three years he 
spent abroad, whither he went in 1875 as The Herald’s 
London correspondent, that he secured one of the 
greatest newspaper ‘beats’ ever known. It was the 
capture of the famous cipher diplomatic circular which 
Secretary Fish sent to the European powers in relation 
to Cuba. Mr. Chambers secured not only the circular 
but the cipher as well. It was cabled in cipher to this 
side and the key was sent after the message was re- 
ceived. This is believed to be the first case in which 
this was ever done. When Mr. Chambers returned to 
New York he was made city editor of The Herald. 
Then he was sent to Philadelphia on an important 
mission, and he remained there six years. Mr. Cham- 
bers was placed in charge of The Herald in 1886. He 
was abroad in 1887 long enough to start the Paris edi- 
tion of The Herald. He was in charge of The Herald 
when he resigned to accept the position of managing 
editor of The World. He is said to receive a salary of 
twelve thousand dollars a year. Mr. Chambers has 
published three books—A Mad World, On a Margin, 
a novel, and Lovers Four and Maidens Five, a travesty. 








“ But perhaps it is the city editor whom you wanted to 
see. That is he in the next room—Mr. James Francis 
Graham. He is a famous man on The World, having 
been there for many years. Mr. Graham is a native 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia. His father was a sea captain, 
and until he was eleven years old young Graham spent 
the greater part of his time on board his father’s vessel. 
Then he was sent to England to be educated. Mr. 
Graham came to New York in 1871. He first started 
a trade paper of his own, devoted to the drug and paint 
business. But he abandoned this to accept a position 
as reporter on The World. He speedily became a 
marked man, and his tireless industry and ability 
quickly placed him in executive positions. Under the 
former administrations he occupied all kinds of posi- 
tions. The greater part of the time he was in charge 
of the city desk. It was about six years ago that Mr. 
Graham was placed in exclusive control of the city de- 
partment. His ideas, his reliability, and his remarkable 
executive ability have placed him among the first rank 
of newspaper men. He has worked on The World con- 
tinuously for eighteen years. Mr. Graham is thirty-six 
years old and looks ten years younger. He lives 
in Brooklyn and is devoted to his wife and home life. 








“Up in one of the sky parlors of The Times office 
you meet another boy who inquires about you and who 
seems to look upon your presente there as a personal 
affront. This boy is an institution in all New York 
newspaper offices. George F. Spinney is the managing 
editor of The Times. When John Reid left The Times, 
George Jones, the proprietor, looked about for an avail- 
able man to take his place. It took him but very few 
minutes to decide upon Mr. Spinney, who was then its 
Albany correspondent. He knows the ins and outs of 
state politics from Niagara Falls to Montauk Point, 
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and while at Albany he was the most universally feared 
man who was ever in the capital. Mr. Spinney comes 
from New Hampshire. After he was graduated from a 
high school at Lawrence, Mass., he learned the printer’s 
trade in Boston. He'came to New York in 1872, and 
two years later entered into newspaper work on Demas 
Barnes’ Brooklyn Argus. He went on The Times as 
reporter in 1879, and three years later he went to 
Albany. He was made managing editor in November, 
1889. Mr. Spinney is an extremely quiet man, who 
was continually keeping the legislators in Albany in 
hot water. He demonstrated his ability to take care 
of himself with his fists as well as with his pen when he 
was assaulted there. When the late Henry W. Grady 
was in New York, Mr. Spinney was often mistaken for 
him. Mr. Spinney lives in Brooklyn in the pleasantest 
of homes. He has two daughters, and the eldest is 
said to be one of the prettiest children in Brooklyn. 








* There is a sturdy, broad-shouldered young man, with 
a handsome face, hair parted in the middle, keen gray 
eyes and a musical voice, who sits in the big city room 
of The Herald office. This is Mr. William C. Reick, 
the city editor, who also is in charge of the paper. He 
is one of the most remarkable men in New York. Years 
ago, when he used to play in the Jersey sand, the boys 
called him Billy and thought him a very good fellow. 
A good many call him Billy still, and every one calls 
him a good fellow. He was educated at Annap- 
olis and Harvard. He began newspaper work in 
Newark, at the same time acting as correspondent for 
The Herald. One day he hired a tug on his own re- 
sponsibility and went out to meet a steamer on which 
were several patients who had been to France to be 
treated for rabies by Pasteur. That attracted Mr. 
Bennett’s attention. He was sent to Philadelphia for 
The Herald, but afterward returned to the New York 
office. Mr. Reick was sent abroad to start the London 
Herald, and became Mr. Bennett’s right-hand man. 
He broke down in London, and Mr. Bennett took him 
on acruise in his yacht. He returned to New York 
and was made city editor about a year ago. About 
two months ago he was placed in charge of the paper. 
Mr. Reick is the youngest man who ever held that 
position. He is about twenty-five years old. He is 
remarkable for his executive ability and fertility of ideas. 








“ Mr. Arthur F. Bowers, the city editor of The Tribune, 
is a strikingly handsome man, tall and broad-shouldered, 
with an intellectual face and expressive eyes. He is a 
scholarly man, but his devotion to books is equalled by 
his fondness for horse-racing. Mr. Bowers came from 
Clinton, Mass. His father was a Baptist clergyman, 
well known in New England. After he was graduated 
from Brown University, in Providence, Mr. Bowers be- 
gan newspaper work on the Providence Democrat, a 
democratic paper which was well supported. He was 
successively reporter, city editor, and editor-in-chief of 
the paper. He left it a few months before its death 
to become a reporter on the New York Tribune. That 
was in 1873, and on St. Patrick’s Day Mr. Bowers had 
been on The Tribune exactly seventeen years. Mr. 
Bowers’ ability as a reporter caused him to be sent to 
Albany to assist the late David G. Lloyd, who was de- 
voting himself to a series of exposures, leaving Mr. 
Bowers to do the regular legislative work. Mr. Bowers 
left Albany in 1880 to become the city editor of The 
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Tribune, which position he has since held. As a writer 
Mr. Bowers has few equals. His descriptions of races 
are masterpieces. Mr. Bowers possesses great execu- 
tive ability. He is a strict disciplinarian. Not long 
ago he was offered the managing editorship of the paper, 
but he refused. Few people can make so bright and 
amusing an after-dinner speech as Mr. Bowers. He is 
a brilliant conversationalist and a bachelor. 
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“The staff on The Sun is composed of bright young 
men exclusively. It is very easy to gain access to The 
Sun office and not at all difficult to see Mr. Chester S. 
Lord, the managing editor. He is a handsome man, 
not yet forty years old, and has sat in the same room 
in The-Sun office for seventeen years. He is a Hamil- 
ton College graduate, and left the northern part of the 
State to become a reporter on The Sun in 1875. He 
was quickly placed on the desk reading copy. He soon 
became known as a particularly bright young man, and 
ten years ago he was made managing editor. Mr. Lord 
is a jolly man and very popular. He has a hearty, 
well-groomed air, and has a rather more plethoric purse 
than most newspaper workers. Mrs. Lord presides 
over the managing editor’s handsome home in Brooklyn. 
She and her husband are much devoted to music, and 
nothing better soothes the robust Chester after a hard 
day’s bout with news than an evening with Wagner at 
the opera. He has two hardy boys with their mother’s 
good looks and their father’s good-nature. 








“There is a tall, slender young man with a struggling 
mustache who can occasionally be seen climbing the 
stairs of The Sun building. Mr. Arthur Brisbane is 
twenty-six, the managing editor of the Evening Sun, 
and a perfect specimen of manhood, mentally and phy- 
sically. The son of millionaire Alfred Brisbane, he 
was educated abroad. He took the first prize in French 
literature in the Paris Academy, where he was a student, 
and he gave Charles Mitchell, the English pugilist, the 
liveliest kind of a fight when the boxer assaulted him 
in London. With the pen or gloves he has few equals. 
He is popularly considered the best newspaper writer 
in the country. Mr. Brisbane went to work on the 
morning Sun as a reporter six years ago. He turned 
in stories in a queer angular hand that made the copy 
readers groan. For months he was considered hope- 
less. One day he picked up an advertisement about 
a faith-curer. He wrote a story about it that literally 
paralyzed the whole office. That made his reputation: 
The stories of New York life which followed are mas- 
terpieces. When he was twenty-two he was the Lon- 
don correspondent of The Sun, and his letters attracted 
wide attention. Last May he came to New York on 
personal business, and he was offered the managing 
editorship of the Evening Sun. Mr. Brisbane is called 
a newspaper genius. He isa writer of extraordinary 
brilliancy and force. His diction is of the purest and 
clearest. He has a brilliant imagination, a native, 
honest humor and a wonderful command of language. 








“If you enter the editorial rooms of the Evening 
World at six o’clock in the morning you will find there 
a young man with a prominent nose and a tendency 
toward baldness. If you happen to be up on the 
road late on a pleasant: afternoon you may see this 
same young man sitting behind a beautiful mare that 
can strike a ’twenty gait and not worry about it. This 
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is S. S. Carvalho, the managing editor of the Evening 
World, who was on The Sun for ten years and became 
famous as New York’s greatest detective reporter. 
He was placed on every mystery for many years and 
his success was phenomenal. Not only could he run 
down a story, but he could write it as well. Born in 
Baltimore, he came to New York when a little boy. 
He was graduated from New York College in 1876. 
He worked on the old Mail, then The World, and finally 
went to The Sun. He did pretty nearly everything on 
The Sun. His exposé of the Elmira Reformatory and 
his work in the Jennie Cramer case are famous stories 
in the newspaper world. Mr. Carvalho was induced 
to come to the Evening World as city editor when that 
paper was started. He organized the staff and got out 
the paper within ten days. A few months ago he was 
made managing editor. He has strong news instincts, 
and is extremely popular. He is treasurer of the 
Feliowcraft Club, a bachelor, and thirty-four years old. 








“One of the most widely known of New York news- 
paper men is Julian Ralph, who was for many years on 
The Sun. He was graduated from the case and began 
work in New York in 1873 on The Graphic. He re- 
signed from The Sun a few months ago and is now con- 
nected with Harper’s Weekly, besides conducting 
Chatter and doing a great deal of magazine work. Mr. 
Ralph has no equal in New York as a rapid writer. 
For instance, he wrote a full-page account in The Sun 
of the Grant funeral. It would require all the energies 
of half a dozen men to do that much work. He isa 
man of wonderful versatility and a tireless worker. He 
has a pretty house at Asbury Park, where he lives with 
his wife and children. Another successful man in New 
York journalism is Mr. Edward A. Grozier. He is a 
slender, boyish-looking man, who is still under thirty 
and who has already made his mark. It was in Boston 
that Grozier began his career. After being graduated 
from one of the smaller New England colleges, in 1882, 
he began newspaper work on the Boston Globe. His 
work during the political campaign attracted wide at- 
tention. It so pleased Governor Robinson that he 
offered the young man the position of private secretary.” 





While in New Orleans, on the way to Florida, Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland, the literary editor of The Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine, was the recipient of many social atten- 
tions. Ata reception given in her honor by her mother, 
many persons of literary and social distinction were 
present. A reception was also tendered Miss Bisland 
by the members of the Woman’s Club, an association 
founded by Miss Bisland when she lived in New Orleans. 
From a modest beginning the Woman’s Club has grown 
to be a powerfully equipped association. It has a 
membership of three hundred persons, and is presided 
over by one of the most socially influential women of 
the South, Mrs. James G. Clark. The object of the 
Woman’s Club is to assist and develop the industrial 
and educational enterprises of women, and the tribute 
to Miss Bisland was more than a passing compliment. 





“ People are asking,” says the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, “who is Mr. Woodberry? The question 
was asked with emphasis at the time of the publication 
in the Atlantic Monthly of the noble ode, My Country, 
signed by the name of George E. Woodberry. Mr. 
Woodberry’s ode and several of his sonnets—notably 
the one, Peace to the World from Porth Without a 
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Gun—had aroused interest in him before their publi- 
cation in the book in which the North Shore Watch is 
the leading poem. Now that people are cutting the 
leaves of the new volume and reading the praise of the 
poet in every print in which it is reviewed, interest in 
his personality is most natural. ‘Where does Mr. 
Woodberry live?’ ‘Is he young or not young?’ 
‘How does he know the North Shore so well?’ ask 
his readers. It has been discovered that Mr. Wood- 
berry is a quiet citizen of Beverly, where his ancestors 
lived before him. He was born in Beverly and is liv- 
ing there now. He is in his early thirties, and has been 
known to many persons as a writer and a student as 
well as a man of practical affairs. He graduated at 
Harvard in the class of 1877, and went west as professor — 
of English in the University of Nebraska. He re- 
mained for two years, then was occupied with editorial 
work for The Nation for two years. He returned to his 
Nebraska position for two years, and for the past seven 
years has lived on the shore he celebrates in his 
threnody, except during absence in Europe. The 
North Shore Watch was privately printed a few years 
ago, but it now reaches the public for the first time. 
It is said that several of the strong and well-considered 
articles on modern books and writers which have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic during the last few years came 
from Mr. Woodberry’s pen.” 





Miss Eliza Scidmore, who writes over the nom de 
plume of Ruhainah, is an extremely clever woman who 
has had exceptional advantages for obtaining certain 
classes of information for her literary work, and who 
has taken full advantage of all of them. Her brother 
is in the consular service. He is one of the eight con- 
sular clerks who hold office under the government for 
life or during good behavior. Mr. Scidmore is stationed 
at Kanagawa, Japan. Through his influence his sister 
has obtained from the State Department letters which 
have been of incalculable advantage to her in her travels 
abroad. During the Washington season she writes let- 
ters from the capital for a syndicate of newspapers of 
which the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is the chief, and in 
the summertime she travels about the country or goes 
abroad. She has written some extremely interesting 
letters from Japan and a series from Alaska which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Her style is excel- 
lent, her judgment mature. Miss Scidmore is an 
agreeable conversationalist, and a welcome guest. 





It is not often that a book comes to us from the 
cloisters; but just now London Charterhouse; its 
Monks and Martyrs, by Dom Lawrence Hendriks, a 
monk of St. Hugh’s Charterhouse, Sussex, is attracting 
attention in London. The breath of the world comes 
not from its pages. It breathes a chaste and primitive 
simplicity even in its style, and no one need be told 
that its author has eschewed “the world, the flesh, and 
the devil” these thirty years. St. Hugh’s is a magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings, after the style of the London 
Charterhouse—a double quadrangle, cloisters, cells, 
church, and library. Like his brethren, Dom Lawrence 
has his little, quiet cottage, where he divides his time 
between spiritual exercises, his garden, and intellectual 
pursuits. Four rooms, a walled-in garden, an occa- 
sional stranger, night hours given to prayer instead of 
to sleep—and yet he has never wearied. Many of his 
petitions are offered up for an Agnostic brother, but 
his sister’s conversion has brought joy to his soul. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





What ts Gratitude ?—From The Baltimore Sun 

Different answers would be given to this question by 
different people, and the same person asked the ques- 
tion at various times would probably be inconsistent in 
his replies, which would assuredly be based upon the 
conditions under which he considered it. Gratitude 
is to be recognized not by the words of thanks which 
usage has made proper in return for favors given, but 
by the conduct which follows, and thus considered it 
is evident that there is much less gratitude in the world 
than would appear from the polite phrases which one 
hears on every occasion. The slightest service meets 
with effusive thanks in words, but no further thought 
is commonly given, even to conduct that ought to in- 
spire the most grateful behavior. It is one of the dis- 
advantages inevitably accompanying set forms of speech 
and conduct that they come to be used so commonly 
as to lose their meaning. One would be considered 
churlish who did not for the smallest favor say “' Thank 
you,” yet the constant use of the phrase robs it of real 
meaning when an occasion arises where “thank you” 
ought to express heartfelt gratitude. But he whois truly 
grateful for kind services does not need to rely upon 
words to express his gratitude. If it is to his employer 
he is grateful, greater zeal in the service of the latter 
will testify better than words that his appreciation and 
affection are real and substantial. If it is some phil- 
anthropist whose generous help has aroused his grati- 
tude he may express that, even though it may be un- 
known to his benefactor, by displaying a similar spirit 
when he may have the opportunity to do good. Several 
stories have been related and some published respect- 
ing the good done through gratitude thus expressed. 
It does not matter whether these stories are true or 
allegorical, they show what might be done if men were 
truly grateful. There is one which tells how a poor 
printer in difficulties went to a rich and generous man 
to ask for help. He wanted a loan of a small sum, 
which he promised to repay, but the philanthropist told 
him that when he felt able to do so he should discharge 
the debt by seeking some other unfortunate, assisting 
him in the same way and imposing upon him the same 
obligation. It is also related that this helping sum of 
money has been traced through seven hands, and seems 
likely to be still further kept employed in its good work. 
He who selfishly accepts favors, giving lip-service in 
return, but neglecting to so order his conduct as to 
show that he is grateful, is destitute of the sentiment. 
It is quite common for such people to be effusive in 
their thanks, having a lively appreciation of favors to 
come. They are not grateful, but selfishly speculative. 
True gratitude has in it no element of selfishness. It 
expresses itself in a desire to do good to others, not to 
further benefit one’s self. Really grateful people are 
not always polite in their manners, or at least do not 
appear so to those who do not know them. They 
shrink unconsciously from the use of set phrases that 
flow so smoothly from the tongues of those who have 
no feelings or emotions to express, but they make up 
for any lack of formal politeness by strict observance 
of its essentials and by giving expression in other ways 
to their gratitude. “One good turn deserves another,” 
is a homely phrase that expresses the essence of grati- 


tude. It is one that seems to have been very clearly 
understood by nearly all the men who have risen in 
this country to political power. Whatever faults they 
may have had, they have usually been grateful men, 
with good memories, warm feelings, generous impulses. 
And these: characteristics, sometimes cunningly em- 
ployed, but natural to them, have built up from them 
great constituencies and helped them to power and 
place. The man who should undertake to be grateful 
merely as a matter of good policy would be no more 
worthy of commendation than he who should be honest 
merely for the same reason. Yet it is worth while to 
consider that gratitude has its rewards, for one may 
nourish and cultivate good feelings by practice of the 
virtues and by giving a little thought now and then to 
what his conduct ought to be. It is sufficient for this 
purpose to recognize the fact that true gratitude is an 
unselfish sentiment of the heart that cannot find full 
expression in society’s conventional phrases, but must 
inspire full expression in generous responsive action. 
—The Struggle for Life—From the Chicago Open Court— 
This world of ours is a world of strife. Wherever 
we turn our eyes, there is war and competition and 
struggle. Battles are fought not only in human society, 
but in animal society also; not only in the animal king- 
dom, but in the plant kingdom; not only in the empire 
of organized life, but in the realm of inorganic life— 
between the ocean and the land, between water and 
air, among minerals, and among the different forma- 
tions of mineral bodies, among planets and planetary 
systems, among suns and clusters of suns. Strife is 
identical with life, and struggle is the normal state of 
actual existence. We can easily understand that a 
superficial observer of nature will feel inclined to look 
upon life as a chaotic jungle without rhyme or reason, 
in which the wildest hap-hazard and fortuitous chance 
rule supreme. A closer inspection, however, will show 
that there is, after all, order in the general turmoil and 
that a wonderful harmony results from the conflict of 
antagonistic principles. Nay, we shall learn that all 
order proceeds from the antagonism of factors that 
work in opposite directions. It is the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces that shape our earth and keep it in 
equilibrium. It is attraction and repulsion that govern 
the changes of chemistry. Gravitation throws all things 
into one centre, and radiation disperses the store of 
energy collected in that centre. And the same antithesis 
of hostile principles manifests itself in love and hate, in 
surfeit and hunger, in hope and fear. There are many 
people who are not satisfied with this state of things. 
They dream of a paradise where there is no strife, no 
war, no conflict; where there is eternal peace, unmixed 
happiness, joy without pain, and life without struggle. 
Whenever you try to depict in your imagination such a 
condition of things, you will find that a world of eternal 
peace is an impossibility. The world in which life 
does not signify a constant struggle is not a heaven of 
perfection (as is imagined), but the cloudland of Utopia, 
an impossible state of fantastical contradictions. Should 
you succeed in realizing in imagination the dream of 
your ideal of peace without inconsistency, it will turn 
out to be the Nirvana of absolute non-existence, the 
silence of the grave, the eternal rest of death. Natural 
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science teaches that hate is inversed love and repulsion 
inversed attraction. Annihilate one principle and the 
other vanishes. Both principles are one and the same 
in opposite directions. Thus they come into conflict 
and their conflict is the process of life. Science does 
away with all dualism. The dualistic view appears 
natural to a crude and child-like mind. The Indian 
might say that heat is not cold and cold is not heat; yet 
the man who learns to express temperature by the ex- 
act measurement of a thermometer must abandon the 
duality of the two principles. Monism is established 
as soon as science commences to weigh and to measure. 
The divergence in the oneness of existence creates the 
two opposed principles, which are the factors that shape 
the world, and the encounter of conflicting factors is 
the basis from which all life arises, with its pains and 
joys, its affliction and happiness, with its battles, de- 
feats, and victories. The world being a world of strug- 
gle, life teaches us the lesson that we live in order to 
fight; we must not blink at this truth, for we cannot 
shirk the combat. Ethics, accordingly, if it is true 
ethics, and practical ethics, must above all be an ethics 
of strife. It must teach us how to struggle, how to 
fight, how to aspire. In order to teach us the how, it 
must show us the goal that is to be striven for, and the 
ideal which we should pursue. The progress of civili- 
zation changes the weapons and abolishes barbaric 
practices; yet it will never abolish the struggle itself. 
The struggle will become more humane, it will be fought 
without the unnecessary waste which accompenies the 
rude warfare of the savage, but even a golden era of 
peace and social order will continue to remain an "n- 
ceasing strife and competition. You cannot abolish: 
competition even in the most complete co-operative 
system. There will always remain the struggle for 
occupying this or that place, and the competition for 
proving to be the fittest will continue so long as the 
world lasts. There are ethical teachers who imagine 
the purpose of ethics is the suppression of all struggle, 
who depict a state of society where there is pure 
altruism without conflicting interests, a state of mutual 
love, a heaven of undisturbed happiness. The ethics 
of pure altruism is just as wrong as the ethics of pure 
egoism. For it is our duty to stand up manfully in 
battle and to wage the war of honest aspirations. It 
is the duty of a manufacturer ta compete with his com- 
petitors. It is the duty of the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the artist to rival the work of his co-laborers; and 
the progress of humanity is the result of this general 
warfare. Organized life from its lowliest beginnings 
developed higher and higher by a continued struggle; 
and it is not the victor alone to whom the evolution of 
ever higher and higher organisms is due, but to the 
vanquished also. The victor has gained new virtues in 
every strife, and it is the brave resistance of the van- 
quished that taught him these virtues. There is an 
old saga of a northern hero, to whose soul, it is said, 
were added all the souls of the enemies he slew. The 
strength, the accomplishments, the abilities of the con- 
quered became the spoils of the conqueror; and the 
spirits of the slain continued to live in the spirit of the 
victor, and make him stronger, nobler, wiser, better. 
This myth correctly represents the natural state of 
things, and we learn from it the great truth, that our 
efforts, even if we are the unfortunate party that is to 
be vanquished, will not be in vain; our lives are not 
spent in uselessness, if we but struggle bravely and do 
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Furthermore, we 


the best we can in the battle of life. 
learn to respect our adversaries and to honor their 


courage. We are one factor only on the battle-field, 
and if our enemies existed not, we would not be what 
we are. We are one part only of the process of life and 
our enemies are the counterpart. Any contumely that 
we put upon them in foolish narrow-mindedness debases 
and degrades ourselves; any dishonesty that we show 
in fight, falls back upon ourselves. It will injure our 
enemies, as was intended, but it will do greater harm to 
ourselves, for it will disgrace us; and our disgrace in 
that case will outlive the injury of our enemies. Ethics 
teaches us that all struggle must be undertaken in the 
service of a higher and greater cause than our egoistic 
self. He alone will conquer who fights for something 
greater than his personal interests; and even if he be 
vana": shed, he will still have the satisfaction that his 
ideai is not conquered with him. He will find success- 
ors to continue his work. His ideal, if it be a genuine 
ideal, will rise again in his successors and they will 
accomplish a final victory for his aspirations. The 
Teutonic nations—the Anglo-Saxons, the Franks, the 
Germans, and their kin—are, it appears, in many re- 
spects the most successful peoples in the world, because 
of their stern ethics of undaunted struggle to which they 
have adhered since prehistoric times: It was no dis- 
grace for the Teutonic warrior to be slain, no dishonor 
to be vanquished; but it was infamy worse than death 
to be a coward, it was a disgrace to gain a victory by 
dishonest means. The enemy was relentlessly com- 
bated, maybe he was hated, yet it would have been a 
blot on one’s escutcheon to treat him with meanness. 
It was not uncommon among these barbarians for the 
victor to place a laurel wreath upon the grave of the 
foe, whom in life he had combated with bitterest hatred. 
There is an episode told in the Nibelungensaga which 
characterizes the ethical spirit of the combativeness of 
Teutonic heroes. Markgrave Riidiger has to meet the 
grim Hagen and to do him battle. Seeing, however, 
that his enemy’s shield is hacked to pieces, he offers 
him his own, whereupon they proceed to fight. The 
moral teacher must not be blind to the laws of life. 
Ethics. must not make us weak in the struggle for ex- 
istence, but it must teach us the way to fight and must 
show us the higher purpose to be realized by our strug- 
gle. Naturalists give us most remarkable reports about 
the degeneration of those organs and their functions 
and abilities which are not used in our life. If man 
could live without reason, without education, without 
language, mankind would soon degenerate into dumb 
brutes. Do not attempt to preach a morality that 
would deprive man of his backbone. Man acquired his 
backbone because in the struggle for life he had to 
stand upright, thus to keep his own. If it were possi- 
ble at all to lead a life without struggle, the backbone 
of man would soon become a rudimentary organ. But 
as it is not possible, those men alone will survive that 
are strong characters, that stand upright in the struggle 
and fight with manly honesty and noble courage. The 
men with a moral backbone alone are those to whom 
the future belongs. Ethics must teach us how to 
struggle; it must not hinder us in the combat but help 
us. And ethics will help us. Ethics demands that we 
shall never lose sight of the whole to which we belong. 
It teaches us never to forget the aim which humanity 
attains through the effort of our conflicting interests; 
it inculcates the lesson to do our duty in the battle of 
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life, not only because this is required by our own in- 
terests, but because it is the law of life that we have 
to obey. By obedience to the ethics of the struggle 
for life, we shall promote the welfare of mankind and 
contribute much to the enhancement of human progress. 
— The Study of Faces—The London Evening Standard — 
A man’s character is best shown by his actions—by 
his daily life; we learn what he is by what he does. It 
was possible for Professor Owen to reconstruct the ex- 
tinct dinornis from a single bone; but we are convinced 
that the ablest expert cannot decipher the complete 
nature of any of his fellow-men by studying his fea- 
tures. Yet Lavater’s embryonic science has always 
had an attraction for the curious, and a considerable 
literature has sprung up around the Swiss pastor’s fan- 
tastic theory. In Beckford’s Vathek it is one of the 
punishments of the damned that they have a window 
in their breasts, through which their burning hearts are 
visible; but living men, at least, have no windows in 
their faces! Perhaps, after all, it is as well that it 
should be so; or the unhappy possessors of immoral 
countenances would be allowed no opportunity of re- 
trieving the wrong done to them by nature; they would 
be ostracized almost from their birth; their own 
mothers would shun them! It has always séemed to 
us a likely consequence of a system of physiognomies, 
if once established, that all the world would take to 
wearing masks. For how many of us would care to 
expose our tell-tale features to scientific examination? 
From this point of view it would seem fortunate that 
no rapid advance in a system of physiognomies is ever 
likely to be made. The truth is, the number of students 
must always be exceedingly limited, since Lavater lays 
it down as a law that “the entrance of the sanctuary of 
physiognomy must be closed,” not only against all who 
appear before it with a perverse heart, squinting eyes, 
a misshapen forehead, and a distorted mouth—of whom, 
let us hope, there are but few—but against all who have 
not the advantage of a good figure and a handsome 
countenance. This is hard upon the scientific stu- 
dent, who, as a rule, is seldom an Apollo or an An- 
tinous. But if such a one should be found, it would 
still “ be useless for him to approach the aforesaid sanc- 
tuary without a prodigious copiousness of language.” 
Whether Volapiik would answer the latter definition 
we do not know; but, all things considered, we think 
it probable that “the sanctuary of physiognomy” will 
very seldom be invaded, and that the science will long 
remain as inchoate and imperfect as we now find it. 
It would seem to be a tolerable, valid objection to its 
acceptance that no two human faces are alike, and that 
it is impossible, therefore, to lay down canons of inter- 
pretation which shall apply correctly to every one. 
Again, nothing is more certain than that the individual 
character is very often exactly the opposite of what, 
from the individual physiognomy, we might suppose it 
to be. We might expect a poet’s face to be of ideal 
beauty; yet Shelley had a turn-up nose, and Words- 
worth the countenance of a respectable grazier. Artists 
should surely be as handsome as their finest concep- 
tions; but go to a Royal Academy dinner, and own to 
the blankest disappointment! That there is some- 
thing in the genera] expression of the face may be 
conceded, since a man’s life and character will gradu- 
ally make themselves felt externally; but when we are 
told that a long upper lip is characteristic of an orator, 
we smile incredulously, because orators are few and 
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long-lipped persons are many. One might as well say 
that an overhanging brow is characteristic of a great 
novelist, because it was so conspicuous a feature of Sir ~ 
Walter Scott’s countenance, or that Byronic curls are 
the credentials of a great poet. Gall somewhere says 
that a protruding or prominent eye is the special sign 
for a faculty of language. We have met with persons 
thus unpleasantly distinguished who have found a diffi- 
culty in mastering their own. A narrow forehead in- 
dicates, it is said, voracity, slovenliness and refractori- 
ness. Well, a narrow forehead certainly detracts from 
the beauty of the face, but surely it does not entail 
upon its possessor such a heritage of evil qualities! 
Even the eyes—certainly the most eloquent and expres- 
sive of our features—afford no sure guide for the physiog- 
nomist. There is no indication of character in shape, 
size, or color. Large eyes, according to Leigh Hunt, 
are the finest of all, when they have “ the internal look ” 
—a look which he does not define; but he adds that 
little eyes are made for laughing, and in this there is 
consolation. Longfellow dislikes an eye that “ twinkles 
like a star.” He thinks those only are Leautiful which, 
like the planets, “have a shady, lambent light; all 
luminous, not sparkling.” Well, we can but repeat our 
conviction that the “science of faces” is, as at present 
defined, a delusion and a snare, while admitting that 
there are faces we instinctively love and faces we in- 
stinctively dislike, though, perhaps, neither our likes 
nor dislikes could be explained on scientific principles. 
— The Origin of Speech—The New York Evening Post — 

Sometimes one is ready to say that our knowledge 
of the origin of human speech has not advanced by 
many stages since the days of that ancient king whom 
Herodotus mentions as the earliest student of glotto- 
logy. This philosophical prince caused two children 
to be brought up without hearing the speech of man- 
kind. The cry they used was noted, and the current 
languages of Asia Minor were examined for a word like 
that cry. The language in which the sound meant 
something appropriate to the ordinary demands of 
hungry children was considered to have earned by this 
experiment the title of most ancient and honorable 
among all the tongues of men—the original tongue, as 
our forefathers used to consider Hebrew, or as a recent 
school of philologists held Sanskrit to be. The value 
of the experiment was somewhat marred by the fact 
that the noise these children did make was remarkably 
similar to that given out by the sheep among which 
they were reared; so that about the only proof discov- 
erable was the fact that man is an imitative animal. 
Some advances have been made, however, toward the 
scientific study of the origin of spoken words. Sanskrit 
is no longer the idol that was worshipped by philologists, 
and some are even cruel enough to deny to the noble 
Latin of Hindustan the title of eldest sister in the 
Aryan family. But if not the original speech of man, 
nor even the oldest in our set of languages, its gram- 
marians have wrought it over in a most subtle way, and 
deserve the gratitude of scholars. They were the first 
to analyze the alphabet, dividing the sounds into classes 
of letters according as they were uttered from throat, 
mouth cavity, teeth, or lips. It was characteristic of 
the Hindus, who raised self-worship to a religion, and 
loved to retire within themselves for contemplation, 
that their grammarians should have begun this grouping 
of the letters of the alphabet with those letters which 
are uttered farthest from the lips. The order was from 
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the gutturals within to the labials without. The dis- 
covery of this analysis in Sanskrit grammar was a step 
toward the origin of speech. Perhaps we owe to it the 
extraordinary success of certain teachers of the deaf 
who manage to train the eye of their pupils so that the 
minute movements of the throat, tongue, cheeks, and 
lips are read off and the words understood in terms of 
motion. Inventions like Bell’s visible speech, the tele- 
phone, audiphone, and phonography, are based to an 
important degree on the position of the letters of a 
word when uttered. But the latest attempt to define 
enunciation carries with it far-reaching suggestions as 
to the beginnings of human speech in that epoch which 
the Darwinians place millions of years ago, but which 
those who try to reconcile biblical with scientific cos- 
mology are content to fix ten or twenty thousand years 
before the present age. Dr. Joseph Edkins, of Pekin, 
is the author of many valuable works on China’s dialects 
and religions. He has contributed to the journal of 
the local Oriental Society an essay of deep interest on 
the evolution of the Chinese language, confining his 
examples to the various living and dead dialects of 
the Flowery Kingdom, but seeking for laws that may 
govern the formation of all human speech. His re- 
searches exactly reverse the order established by Panini 
and other Hindu grammarians. If the oldest should 
be first, the lip letters ought to have precedence, fol- 
lowed by those of the teeth, nose, mouth-roof, and 
palate, and ending with the gutturals of the throat. 
For this is the order of their creation by man, if we are 
to believe Dr. Edkins. And the first step, the forma- 
tion of labials, is not the least curious. He deduces 
them from gestures. The head, hands, and feet were 
used for man’s intercourse by gesture, but the lips, 
being the softest, most flexible, easily protruded, and 
governed part of the body, became their great ally. 
With gestures cries went hand in hand, if the mixture 
in that metaphor be forgiven. There was less expendi- 
ture of energy in signaling with the lips, hence, by as 
much as the cry-gestures increased, by so much did 
gestures with the limbs decay. But as time went on 
and men found the advantages of uttered speech, the 
fashion of utterances from deeper portions of the mouth 
cavity grew up, chiefly, it is supposed, on the line of 
least resistance and because the changes eased the 
muscles in use. The tooth-letters were evolved when 
men learned to distinguish sounds better by the ear, 
the eye still assisting. Then canie the cerebrals and 
the palatals, closing with the gutturals. In China dur- 
ing the last 4,000 years another aid kept pace with the 
changes of initial and final letters, namely, the “tones,” 
now five in number but formerly four, and still earlier 
three. The Chinese never evolved an alphabet, so that 
of letters like ours they had no knowledge, but they 
seem to have distinguished sounds with almost as much 
nicety as those nations which had letters. When ease 
of utterance caused final letters to be dropped in Chinese 
speech, then tones were used to distinguish between 
words that had been sounded nearly alike. It is 
these tones which give to Chinese that odd, sing-song, 
up-and-down effect which the white street boy tries in 
vain to mimic. We are asked, then, to distinguish in 
the evolution of Chinese at least three periods, a labial, 
a dental, and a guttural period. Dr. Edkins notes that 
the labials P, B, M were dropped in a great number 
of Chinese words about 1,200 years ago. His idea is 
that in the first or labial period, newly coined words 
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would begin with a labial. When the fashion shifted 
to dentals in the next period, those words which were 
created would begin with a dental, D or T. Thus it 
might be possible to make an approximate guess at the 
period in which a given word was made by observing 
the initials and finals in the most ancient forms of the 
word. He believes that he has found a rule in the 
shifting of initial and final letters as Chinese words have 
been pronounced at various epochs. Such letter-changes 
are always from the lips to the teeth and the teeth to 
the throat; not in an opposite direction. Thus words 
which, in their most ancient form, began or ended with 
P, turn in the course of time to F or H, but not vice 
versa. Whether members of our own family of lan- 
guages have guided him in this line he does not say, 
but it is probable that such is the case. The Gothic 
and the Irish show a loss of F, P, or V from words 
which mean “ father” in these respective tongues. Kel- 
tic scholars have noted in Irish, as in Greek, the loss 
of an initial P, and a substitution of’ an aspirate or 
rough breathing. The digamma, that mysterious letter 
lost from the Greek alphabet, whose former presence 
was detected in Greek words before the study of an- 
cient inscriptions revealed its existence, appears to have 
been one of these changes of outer letter to inner. 
The curious consonant-shifting in Irish, which the older 
grammarians called “mortification,” which the later 
term, with still less accuracy, “aspiration,” seems to 
follow the same law, the P shifting to F, the B and M 
to V or W, the F to H, the dentals D and T and the 
palatals C and G to a soft breathing from the throat, 
like a rough V, and the sibilant Sto H. An article in 
the Revue Celtique proposes “ Pivara” as the original 
from which the first syllable of “ Ireland” was shortened 
and degraded, the meaning being the rich, fat land. 
In German the tendency to shift a G down the throat 
to a guttural, like the Greek “chi,” is excessive among 
the vulgar sort, who are not trained to hold to sound 
fixed by the literary standards. A common soldier 
calls his gun his Yewehr (the Y very guttural), but the 
officer calls it his Gewehr (the G hard). It is notice- 
able that the upper classes in Paris and London show 
an odd dislike for the letter R, whose place is really 
taken by a soft guttural. The Londoner says “vey-y” 
for very, and the Parisian calls his city “ Pa-yi.”” These 
are called affected pronunciations, but such affectations 
appear to have had the greatest possible results in the 
past, and seem to arise from the effort of certain muscles 
in the mouth and throat to ease themselves of labor by 
shifting it to others. Should we project ourselves into 
the future and imagine what is going to become of hu- 
man speech 10,000 years hence, we may come to the 
quaint conclusion that our descendants will by that time 
speak so far down their throats that they will be ven- 
triloquists in the literal meaning of the term. 
— The Decay of Dignity—Mrs, Linton—St. James Gazette— 
It is difficult to give the exact moment when social 
changes cease to be progressive and become degenera- 
tive; for growth and decay are so closely united in the 
body politic that it is impossible to rule the line where 
the oné begins and the other ends. When certain con- 
ditions die out and the whole structure of thought and 
public opinion, together with the standard of ‘honor, is 
changed, this change is not always to the good. It is 
sometimes, as in biology, the death of the nobler life 
and the starting into existence of ignobler organisms. 
The vibriones of putrefaction are not equal to the one 
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life that has gone, and the myriads on myriads of new 
creatures do not come near the value of the unit in 
whose place they riot. Our ancestors were not all 
purblind; and some among them had the right end of 
the stick, though that end was not the one we hold. 
But if we hint at this the young, to whom belong the 
hour and the day, shoot out their arrows of scorn and 
transfix the pessimist; holding his views, moreover, as 
so much treason against the noble doctrine of evolu- 
tion and progress—a doctrine so true in itself, but by 
no means without a hitch in its working. Perhaps this 
new mode of thought itself, this self-assertion of the 
young, is a kind of unconscious historic revenge for 
the time when the elders had absolute mastery. How 
that may be we cannot say; we only know that the 
young cannot see any possible evil in the changes made 
by themselves in the ordinary current of things. How 
should they ? Our world is bounded by our own expe- 
rience, and what took place before our day is neither 
appreciated nor understood. But are really all changes 
for the advantage of society? We doubt it; yet we 
are not necessarily reactionary because of that doubt. 
Only it is so difficult to fix the exact moment when such 
and such a thing was better than the past behind it and 
the present before it. Still it was better at some loose- 
lying, indeterminate period. Take one thing only, the 
decay of the dignity which used to belong to certain 
social conditions, the slackening of the cords, the stiff- 
ness taken out of the buckram, which once made part 
of the state and circumstance of life. This, though 
different from the grave moral self-respect which is the 
same in all times and under all conditions, is yet just 
as necessary for the harmonious working of society, or 
rather, I should say, was once thought necessary. But 
now! The odd familiarities of William IV. when he 
was first made king are nothing to the general letting 
down that has gone on all through the body politic. 
Let us give as the first instance to hand those public 
amateur theatricals which are so fashionable among 
“smart” people. Can any one say that these are not fatal 
to the dignity which belongs to class—artificial, if you 
will, but all the same belonging to it? When the officers 
of the guards act a burlesque before their men, can 
that possibly conduce to discipline and personal re- 
spect? To be a mountebank over night will not help 
the gravity of the morning, and the private who has 
laughed at the antics of his captain a few hours ago 
will smile in his sleeve at the remembrance when he 
sees him on parade. The theatrical profession is hon- 
orable in itself—as honorable as any other. That does 
not make it fitting for every person to assume. For 
certain people to act, and especially to act burlesque, 
is a topsy-turvydom of condition not to be commended. 
When Cesar wished to degrade Laberius he forced him 
to appear on the stage. Our “equites” need no Cesar 
to impel them there, but the officer whose ambition is 
to be a good actor is seldom of much value as a sol- 
dier. So with our well-born and delicately-nurtured 
ladies. They too willingly appear in costumes which 
only use and the professional sense—the necessity of 
the business—render supportable. They run the gaunt- 
let of intimate criticisms on their shapes and outlines 
such as once would have condemned them forever; 
and one need not be rococo nor fossilized to think that 
the minuet was a dance which preserved a lady’s dignity 
better than a breakdown or any kind of comic ballet. 
It does not always need even the comic element to 
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make the thing disastrous. Did not poor Marie An- 
toinette find, to her cost, what grave results follow on 
the loss of conventional social dignity? Some years 
ago the craze was for playing at keeping refreshment 
stalls and acting as barmaids. Familiarity and the 
false pretence of charity have reconciled us to much 
that we formerly denounced. Even our Catos have 
ceased to gird at bazaars, where the highest ladies in 
the land stand behind their stalls and sell all manner 
of things, from children’s frocks to button-hole bou- 
quets, at a dozen times their value—cheating boldly in 
the change and letting themselves be stared out of 
countenance by snobs of all ages and degrees. We do 
not want to see society go back to the stiff and starched 
artificiality of Sir Charles Grandison. -All the same, a 
little less familiarity and a little more dignity between 
young men and women would be an advantage. Grant 
that the whole thing is non-essential and only symbolic 
—we cannot do without the symbol. Society altogether 
is artificial, but its formalities are its preservation. Do 
away with the form, and the spirit will follow. Let the 
men come ramping into the drawing-room with hats 
on and coats off, in slippers down at heel, with cigars 
in their mouths—would not the truer spirit of courtesy, 
the more serious strain of chivalry, follow the loss of 
those mere forms? There is a familiarity of tone and 
absence of dignity in the manners of young men and 
women to each other which is not lovely. Probably 
our fathers thought the same of our manners when we 
were young—we who are now old; and their fathers 
went on the same track. There is no time, no line, no 
fashion that is absolute; and yet the hail-fellow-well- 
met kind of thing and the “dear boys” of the present 
fashion, surely go just the least taste in life beyond 
such an amount of dignity as it is well to preserve. 
Those dear boys are doubtless excellent fellows, and 
good at a pinch for chivalrous service; but, save here 
and there bright exceptions, they have no manners, to 
be called manners, and conventional courtesy seems 
to them to be something that went out with pigtails 
and ruffles, hoops and lace heads. They lounge and 
put their hands in their pockets—forget to take off 
their hats, and forget to take their cigars from their 
mouths in the presence of ladies; while Miss Curlywig 
and Miss Frizzlehead talk slang of the latest fashion, 
and “pump-handle” when they shake hands while 
wishing them good-by. That vile habit of slang is at 
the root of a great deal that is unrefined in the present 
day; and the desire of women to dress as much like 
men as possible is another of these pernicious levellers. 
The girls are as good as gold. Let that be conceded 
freely. ‘They are pure-hearted and essentially innocent, 
but, to use their own abominable vernacular, they are 
“bad form,” because they have thrown aside all traces 
of what once was a sine qué non among them—girlish 
dignity. We have received a great deal that is good 
and lovely from America, and some things that are 
neither. This decay of girlish dignity is one of them. 
It is very certain that the majority of even the most 
audacious in speech, the freest in topics, and the least 
reserved in looks, would say “ Hands off!” if those 
“symbols of thought,” words, were attempted to be 
translated into actions. It is just as certain that some 
would not. In any case the experiment is more dan- 
gerous than wise; and a little more reserve would be 
a better safeguard for the weaknesses of human nature 
than this excessive freedom of speech and manner. 
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You or I—Every Saturday 
If we could know 
Which of us, darling, would be the first to go, 
Who would be first to breast the swelling tide, 
And step alone upon the other side- 
If we could know! 
If it were you, 
Should I walk softly, keeping death in view ? 
Should I my love to you more oft express ? 
Or should I grieve you, darling, any less— 
If it were you? 
If it were I, 
Should I improve the moments slipping by ? 
Should I more closely follow God’s great plan ? 
Be filled with sweeter charity to man— 
If it were 1? 
If we could know! 
We cannot, darling, and ’tis better so. 
I should forget, just as I do to-day, 
And walk along the same old stumbling way— 
If I could know. 
I would not know 
Which of us, darling, will be first to go. 
I only wish the space may not be long 
Between the parting and the greeting song; 
But when, or where, or how, we’re called to go— 
1 would not know. 
Sub Silentio—Nelly M. M’ Afee--N. Y. Mercury 
The ways of the world are many; 
And our footsteps weary soon, 
Sometimes beneath the glowing sun, 
Sometimes beneath the moon. 
And when it is the sun, we say, 
“Oh, would that it were night !”” 
And when it is the moon, we cry, 
“ Dear God—but give us light!” 
Our hearts are all unsatisfied ; 
For what we have we never care, 
Until we hear the whirr of wings, 
And blessings vanish in the air. 
"Tis then the time to wish them back, 
And mourn their loss with bitter tears, 
But never do the dead return, f 


Though we may watch through years and years. 


Ah, well! ah, well! the world is wide, 
And shadows follow after light; 
So weep not if the morning be, 
And weep not if it be the night ! 
Your fate, and mine, and all the rest 
Will sink to nothingness; and yet— 
It seems to me—when gone to dust, 
My dust, some things will not forget. 


Lived and Loved Together—San Francisco Examiner 


We have lived and loved together 
Through many changing years ; 
We have shared each other’s gladness 
And wept each other’s tears. 
I have never known a sorrow 
That was long unshared by thee, 
For thy smile can make a summer 
Where darkness else would be. 
Like leaves that fall around us 
In autumn’s fading hours, 
Are the traitor smiles that darken, 
When the cloud of sorrow lowers, 
And though many such we’ve known, love, 
Too prone, alas! to range, 
We both can speak of one, love, 
Whom time could never change. 
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We have lived and loved together 
Through many changing years, 

We have shared each other’s gladness 
And wept each other’s tears ; 

And let us hope the future 
As the past has been will be; 

I will share with thee thy sorrows 
And thou thy joys with me. 

Not Understood—Thomas Bracken—Poems 
Not understood. We move along asunder, 

Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years, we marvel and we wonder 
Why life is life, and then we fall asleep, 

Not understood. 
Not understood. We gather false impressions, 
And hug them closer as the years go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions, 
And thus men rise and fall, and live and die, 
Not understood. 
Not understood. Poor souls with stunted vision 
Oft measure giants by their narrow gauge ; 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 
Are oft impelled ’gainst those who mould the age, 
Not understood. 
Not understood. ‘The secret springs of action, 
Which lie beneath the surface and the show, 
Are disregarded ; with self-satisfaction 
We judge our neighbors, and they often go, 
Not understood. 
Not understood. How trifles often change us! 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied slight 
Destroy long years of friendship and estrange us, 
And on our souls there falls a freezing blight ; 
Not understood. 
Not understood. How many breasts are aching 
For lack of sympathy! Ah! day by day, 
How many cheerless, lonely hearts are breaking ! 
How many noble spirits pass away 
Not understood ! 
O God! that men would see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot see! 
O God! that men would draw a little nearer 
To one another !—they’d be nearer Thee, 
And understood. 
The Difference—Frances Tyrrell Gill—Australian Poets 
A month ago to-day since you died ; 
Thick clusters of blossom I place on your tomb. 
Five weeks to-day since you stood by my side, 
And showed me the first faint almond-bloom ; 
It passed in a week from flower to leaf— 
Can my world have changed in a time so brief ? 
You have gone from the earth that you loved so well, 
And the sky to-day is so deeply blue ; 
You have left the walks and the ways of life, 
And the light is so fair on that far-off view 
Of the sea that you loved. Yet this dumb great pain 
Like a weight on my heart through each day hath lain. 
The swallows are cleaving the soft, warm air ; 
They are building to-day their last year’s nest ; 
You always stood to watch them—there— 
In your favorite place that looks to the west. 
Yet the world seems to go on just the same, 
As if Death were nothing, or only a name ! 
And the spring is coming so fast this year; 
In the fresh, wild winds I can almost see 
The branches blowing into bud, and near 
Can feel the awakening life in tree 
And flower, through the rush of the midnight rain, 
Yet through all, this deadening weight of pain ! 
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I know there is more e’en yet to be borne, 
For the days will pass, and the roses will bloom ; 
The deepening flush of the early dawn, 


With the lengthening light, will steal through the room. 


But the anguished cry of my soul, “ Thou art gone,” 
Will but keener grow with each summer’s morn. 


And the breeze, alive with the breath of the sea, 


Will come sweeping again through the quaint old street: 


How you used to say that each rustling tree 

Was filled with the song that the sea-breeze fleet 
Had brought from the heart of the sea to the air: 
But, ah, you may not remember there. 


Why, the silent house is echoing still 
With the tones of the voice it knew so well, 
And the books you loved still send a thrill 
Because of your fingers’ touch, which fell 
So oft on each poet-page, while the rare 
Words softly floated on the listening air. 


And they tell me for comfort you’ve gone to God ; 
As if God were more there than here. 
Why, just to watch the way that you trod, 
More than of any promise made clear 
That God dwells in the soul, whose stainless days 
Are sweet in His sight as a hymn of praise. 


And we are not, they say, too far apart 
For you, all unseen, to approach again ; 
Nor too far, when I stand with despairing heart, 
For your unfelt touch to soothe my pain ; 
Nor with unheard speech, from your fulness of light, 
Too far, as of old, to show me the right. 


But yet—ah, me! what a gulf between 

The warm human touch of the living hand 
And this remote and shadowy sheen 

Of a love still felt in the spirit-land, 
Between the living love of the olden tone, 
And this spirit-speech made faintly known! 


Yet I cannot tell, for your soul may yearn 

With such wealth of love for the weal of mine, 
That, drawn by you, I at length may learn 

E’en here, to reach higher and nearer to thine. 
But I only know you're beyond my call, 
And that, for the present, is all in all. 


A Little Hand—F. L. Stanton—Tribune of Rome 
Perhaps there are tenderer, sweeter things 
Somewhere in this sun-bright land ; 
But I thank the Lord for His blessings, 
And the clasp of a little hand. 


A little hand that softly stole 
Into my own that day, 

When I needed the touch that I loved so much 
To strengthen me on the way. 


Softer it seemed than the softest down 
On the breast of the gentlest dove ; 

But its timid press and its faint caress 
Were strong in the strength of love! 


It seemed to say in a strange, sweet way, 

“T love you and understand ;”’ 

And calmed my fears as my hot heart-tears 
Fell over that little hand. 


Lost —James Whitcomb Riley—Poems 
*Twas a summer ago, when he left me here— 
A summer of smiles with never a tear. 

Till I said to him, with a sob, my dear— 
“‘ Good-by, my lover, good-by!”’ 
For I loved him, oh, as the stars love night ! 
And my cheeks for him flashed red and white 
When first he called me his heart’s delight— 
“‘Good-by, my lover, good-by !”” 
The touch of his hand was a thing divine 
As he sat with me in the soft moonshine, 
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And drank of my love as men drink wine— 
“ Good-by, my lover, good-by !” 


And never a night, as I knelt in prayer, 

In a gown as white as our own souls were, 

But in fancy he came and kissed me there— 
“Good-by, my lover, good-by !”” 


But now, O God! what an empty place 

My whole heart is! Of the old embrace 

And the kiss I loved there lives no trace— 
“ Good-by, my lover, good-by !”” 


He sailed not over the stormy sea : 

And he went not down in the waves—not he— 

But, oh, he is lost—for he married me— 

“Good-by, my lover, good-by!” 
We Love But Few—Atlantic Monthly 

Oh, yes, we mean all kind words that we say 
To old friends and to new; 

Yet doth this truth grow clearer day by day, 
We love but few. 


We love! we love! What easy words to say, 
And sweet to hear, 

When sunrise splendor brightens all the way, 
And, far and near, 


Are breath of flowers and carolling of birds, 
And bells that chime ; 

Our hearts are light; we do not weigh our words 
At morning time! 


But when the matin music all is hushed, 
And life’s great load 

Doth weigh us down, and thick with dust 
Doth grow the road, 


Then do we say less often that we love, 
The words have grown! 

With pleading eyes we look to Christ above, 
And clasp our own. 


Their lives are bound to ours by mighty bands 
No mortal strait, 

Nor death itself, with his prevailing hands, 
Can separate. 


The world is wide, and many names are dear, 
And friendships true ; 

Yet do these words read plainer, year by year— 
We love but few. 


If We Should Meet—A. J. Baker—Poems 
If we should meet—God grant we may !— 
If we should meet again, 
As flowerets kissed by summer ray 
Are sweeter after rain, 
Absence shall make our joy more sweet, 
If we should meet—when we shall meet. 


The wind blows chill, and time flies fast, 
As in the days of yore ; 

Oh, would the weary hours were past, 
That we could meet once more ! 

O time! haste on with swift-winged feet, 

Till we shall meet, till we shall meet. 


But should bygone weeks have made 
Your heart or mine more cold, 
If from our memory e’er could fade 
The years of bliss untold, 
Should Love’s young pulse e’er cease to beat, 
God grant that we may never meet! 


Rather be it our last embrace, 
Better fore’er to part, 
Than meet together face to face ; 
And not meet heart to heart. 
Nay, rather die than think, my sweet, 
That thus we two could ever meet. 
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MAMMA STERLING—AN EPISODE OF THE CIRCUS* 


A circus rider, yes! But the finest rider and the 
handsomest man Paris has ever seen. 

Ah, I remember him well! In his costume of pos- 
tillion of the eighteenth century—scarlet coat, white 
wig, booted to the knee, spurred with silver—gay, gal- 
lant, unconcerned! Riding that devil of a black horse 
of his without saddle or bridle and at a pace to make 
one’s head swim, driving three, four, five white horses 
before him, the reins gathered lightly in one gloved 
hand, in the other a cigar—a cigar, if you please, held 
now and again to his lips! He was an Englishman. 
Sterling was his name—James Sterling. 

And Paris adored him, idolized him. First for his 
beauty, then for his talent, always for his audacity. 
He was at the very height of favor when a little Zin- 
gara joined the troupe, then playing at the Cirque d’Eté. 

She was scarcely more than a child, not seventeen, 
and beautiful—dear Heaven, how beautiful! Dark, 
like La Caroly, the Creole dancer, but finer, more deli- 
cate, with a slender, reed-like body, a royal color beneath 
her dusky velvet skin, and hair which swept the ground. 
Eyes, like the eyes of dumb things, dark; soft, large, 
appealing, and a tender mouth, the color of a pome- 
granate, made to smile, to sing love-songs, to kiss. 

She was a bare-back rider, and the world may never 
see such another! She loved the brutes, one could see 
that, and they knew it and yielded instant obedience 
to the touch of her small, imperious hand. Slight, 
frail child that she was, she threw herself at length on 
a horse’s back, as one might lie on a couch of down, 
her long hair mingling with the creature’s crisp mane, 
her delicate limbs poised lightly as the wings of a but- 
terfly above a flower, her hands clasped beneath her 
head, her supple body answering to every swerving 
motion of the brute beneath her! Or, lithe, perfectly 
poised, erect, one foot, slim and arched, thrust forward 
on the horse’s neck, she coquetted with a dozen silver 
balls, or glancing mirrors, or gleaming knives, after the 
juggling fashion of her gypsy kind, the while her steed 
pranced, pirouetted, tossed his head and pawed the 
ground with a hundred teazing, vexing motions. 

They met—Sterling and the gypsy Sacha—and it 
seemed but a glance, a clasp of the hand, and the two 
loved. They were married, for Sterling was an honest 
fellow, and after that, let the man look.to himself who 
gave a glance too long or a smile too broad or spoke 
without respect of Mrs. James Sterling! Well, it was 
one short year of love and happiness, and truly no lady 
of the haut monde was cherished more tenderly, cared 
for more daintily, than this gypsy Sacha, wife of a circus- 
rider. Then there came a night in the Provinces while 
they were on the road, when the dark eyes were closed, 
and the sweet lips silent, and the little, firm, fearless 
hands folded, and Sacha was gone, leaving a little child 
for whom James Sterling must pay this fearful price. 

They thought at first that he would kill it, the help- 
less little one! But there was something in its great 
dark eyes which spoke to his heart, and looking into 
them, he suddenly fell to weeping, and afterward cared 
for the child himself and let no other go near it. No 
woman could have been more tender, more gentle or 


* Adapted from the French of René Maizeroy, for CURRENT 
LITERATURE, by Alice Ballard-Macdonald. 








shown such maternal patience and self-abnegation, and 
so it came about that his comrades spoke of him, as 
“Mamma Sterling.” And the little one caught the 
word and gave it to him, too, in innocent, baby fondness. 

The child grew to bea fine little fellow, with his 
mother’s dark eyes and his father’s golden hair, and 
the strength, talent, and daring of both. He was 
trained by Sterling himself, for the profession, and his 
début at Franconi’s was the talk of half Paris. He 
was so beautiful, so erect, so elegant and delicately 
fashioned, and even then made his bow to a great audi- 
ence with a little disdainful smile on his lips, which spoke 
the artist who loved his art. His mother’s mantle of 
grace had fallen upon his slender shoulders, and he flew 
from trapeze to trapeze like some wild, tropical, gorge- 
ously plumaged bird, and sometimes from his lips came 
a shrill, sweet cry like the triumph of some savage thing 
at war. There was an elfish suggestion about the lad, 
and yet he had the softest eyes, the sweetest smile! 

Each season brought fresh triumphs to father and 
son. Sterling lived again in his boy. He had returned 
to the ring with him and Paris saw again the English 
rider in his costume of postillion of the eighteenth 
century. But it was only that he might have more to 
lavish on his son. The old dash was gone—even in 
the ring one saw “ Mamma Sterling.” 

Well, one night, the opening of the season at the 
Cirque d’Eté, Little Sterling surpassed himself. And 
his marvellous performance over, he stood, his strong 
young chest scarcely stirred by the effort, not a drop of 
moisture dampening the coronet of golden curls on his 
brow, superbly handsome in the flush of his triumph 
and the glory of his seventeen years. The house 
shook with thunderous applause, bravos filled the air, 
and a woman in one of the boxes leaned forward and 
threw the roses she had worn straight at his feet. 
Something white fluttered out from the flowers, a filmy 
bit of lace and cambric, and the lad bent swiftly and 
lifted both the roses and the handkerchief to his lips. 

After that, any one who cared to take the trouble 
might have seen the dark, beautiful face each night, in 
the same box, during Little Sterling’s scene, and every 
night she threw him her flowers and gave him the same 
tender smiles. And the boy had eyes for no one else. 
His glance sought hers as he entered the ring, fell on 
her from the dizzy heights when he swung on his silk- 
covered ropes, implored her smile as he bowed before 
her box, and flashed love and gratitude in return for 
the floral message sent by her gloved fingers. Little 
Sterling loved with the terrible ardor of his gypsy 
blood, with the fierce, impetuous passion of youth. 

She was a woman of the gay Parisian world. Like 
Sardou’s Countess Olga, she had married before seven- 
teen, been divorced before twenty, was bored |-efore 
everything! The lad’s infatuation amused, his beauty 
charmed her. One night her carriage waited for him, 
and she took him with her to supper. She knew well 
how to manage the affair correctly so that no scandal 
should cloud her smali diversion. 

This was the beginning. 

Then the hard-earned salary was spent for flowers, 
marrons, even a costly bit of bijouterie found its way 
to my lady’s boudoir, to be laughed over by my lady 
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and the friends who quietly shrugged their shoulders 
over this questionable prefererce for a circus per-- 


former. Still she was rich, young, beautifyl, popular, 
free, and there was no scandal. No, not even when 
Little Sterling rode his magnificent black horse beside 
her Victoria in the Bois, or bent tenderly over her little 
hand in the Avenue des Acacias, in full sight of all Paris. 

Mamma Sterling looked on with anxious eyes. And 
yet the boy was deliriously happy, and after all, how 
much better, since he must have his education, that the 
first lesson should come from the hand of a real grande 
dame—and Mamma Sterling felt a faint thrill of pride— 
rather than from some heartless queen of the half-world. 

“She cannot but admire the boy,” thought the 
father, “and for her own sake she will do him no harm.” 
And trying hard to spur his faith to fancied confidence, 
Sterling, who could refuse the boy nothing, gave him 
freely from his own salary to spend on costly trifles— 
winter roses, orchids, bonbons, jewels—kept the hand- 
some horse which Little Sterling rode so well, and 
dressed his son with the quiet elegance of a prince. 

A month passed and Little Sterling grew restless. One 
night the box was empty. The next day the boy came 
to rehearsal with lines of pain about his eyes and lips. 

“T thave made her angry,” he said simply to his 
father. “She was not in the Bois.” 

But at night she was again in her place; beside her 
a man of her own world. 

“But,” thought Little Sterling, “an old man, as old 
as my father and with gray hair!” 

Shaking his golden curls from his brow he dashed 
into the ring, turning his joyous, laughing eyes upon 
the woman he adored. She answered with a quick 
smile, but her companion frowned and questioned her. 

Then she shrugged her shoulders indifferently. And 
that night no flowers fell at the feet of Little Sterling. 

James took the boy’s head between his hands. “Cry, 
my little one!” he said, tenderly. “ Dost fear to show 
me thy tears? And what sorrow shall touch thee that 
I may not share?” 

The lad, unable to keep back the tears, flung himself 
on his father’s breast. Then his face flushed. 

“What have I done?”’ he questioned fiercely. ‘ What 
right has she to cast me off like a glove, to be thrown 
aside as soon as worn? Did she not seek me of her 
own accord? Dost thou not remember?” 

And Mamma Sterling listened patiently, for the hun- 
dredth time, to the story of the first smile, the flowers, 
the handkerchief, which the boy still wore over his 
heart, the dainty, perfumed note telling his ravished 
eyes that the carriage—her carriage waited for him! 
Then the short drive beside her, the enchanted wines 
he drank, the delicate plats, the happy after-meetings. 

And it was all so young, so innocent, so pathetic in 
its simplicity, that Mamma Sterling could only keep 
back the tears because it was necessary to be brave 
and gay to comfort the lad. What could he say, the 
older man, who knew the world so well, who, in the 
hey-day of his own youth, had seen a duchess of the 
Faubourg St. Germain make a goose of herself, for the 
space of one week, because of his handsome eyes? 
And he had recovered from that what he had then 
believed to be the tragedy of his life. 

“So will the dear child,” he thought. 
the mother’s gypsy blood. 

Two weeks crept by and all the while the box at the 
cirque was empty., Once Little Sterling dared to seek 


But he forgot 
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entrance at the gates of a certain hotel in the aristo- 
cratic quarter, but while he waited, like a lackey, in the 
court, the concierge returned, and giving him back his 
card, said, with an insolent smile: 

“ Monsieur has doubtless made a mistake.” 

Then indeed he gave up hope. Each night he went 
through his part with perhaps more of reckless daring 
than before, but the smile was no longer on his lips, 
and Tommy Pears, the clown, ventured to tell Mamma 
Sterling that his handsome chick was going off on his 
looks. James struck the fellow a blow full on his 
painted lips. But that night he watched beside the 
boy, tossing restlessly on his bed, watched with aching, 
sleepless eyes and a dull pain at his heart. 

At last she came again! Not alone, but with a gay 
crowd of men and women, and among them the gray- 
haired aristocrat, who hung devotedly about her chair. 
Still not even this could stifle the joy in the boy’s heart. 

“She is here!” he whispered excitedly to his father. 

The woman in the box turned an indifferent glance 
on Little Sterling as he sprang into the ring, then, as 
indifferently passing him over, she raised her lorgnette 
and studied some face in the audience beyond. The 
boy shrank as from a sudden: blow, then the blood 
tingled hotly in his cheek, and raising his handsome, 
haughty head, he leaped lightly forward and seized the 
ropes. But as he swung upward and reached his trapeze, 
he watched that one face steadily. Not once did he 
surprise her glance. Again and again, as he accom- 
plished some perilous feat, he sent down from his eyrie 
under the great dome, that shrill, sweet cry of triumph. 
Not once did her eyes respond. What mattered it, 
then, that all the house shrieked “ Brava! Bravissima?” 

Now—ah, impossible!—Yes! she was rising, her 
companion was gathering the folds of her long cloak 
tenderly about her graceful shoulders—she was leaving 
the cirque! And in the midst of his scene! 

With that shrill cry, still sweet on the air, with his 
lips curved in that smile, half-tender, half-disdainful, 
Little Sterling rose to his full height on the swaying 
bar of his trapeze. Balancing himself surely, with his 
arms folded over his chest, his slim body erect, as if in 
the proud consciousness of some new victory to be 
achieved, he swept the house with one electric glance. 
Then swift, straight as an arrow sent by an unerring 
hand, the tinsel of his dress gleaming in the air like a 
single ray of vivid light, he shot downward from that 
immense height and lay prone in the dust of the ring. 

A cry of horror as from a single throat rose from the 
great audience, but ere a single hand could be out- 
stretched to raise the poor, crushed form in all its 
blood-stained bravery of silk and tinsel, a figure, clad 
in the gay scarlet of a postillion of the eighteenth 
century, dashed into the ring, a white, desperate face 
bent over the lifeless body of the lad, and fiercely, 
hungrily, jealously spurning the aid of a hundred 
willing hands, Mamma Sterling gathered to his breast 
all that was left him of his boy, and never swerving 
beneath his burden, carried him away in his arms. 

Half the house, men and women, were in tears, and 
for a moment there was not a sound! Everything 
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seemed silenced, hushed, in the presence of that grief. 
There was a movement in one of the boxes. A 
beautiful, dark woman had risen. She shivered a little as 
she clung to the arm of her-gray-haired escort and her 
lips were white, very white and set, but she only said: 
One comes to the cirque to be amused!” 


“ Ah bah! 
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Painting the Face—From the Berliner Boersen Courier 

The art of beautifying the complexion by artificial 
means is very old. The women of gray antiquity knew 
how to give their cheeks the rosy hue which nature had 
denied them. In Nineveh the practice of enamelling 
was quite common. ‘The skin was made smooth and 
clean with pumice-stone and then covered with a layer 
of white chemical preparations. A toilet case found 
in the ruins of Thebes contained a whole arsenal of 
little bottles full of perfumeries and complexion medi- 
cines. The women of Athens painted themselves with 
white lead and vermilion. The poet Ovid describes 
various paints which were used by the Roman matrons, 
and complained that the women tried to imitate with 
cosmetics the rosy complexion which health alone could 
give. He also spoke of the deceitful pallor lent to 
their cheeks by white lead, and of curious methods they 
had of beautifying their eyes. Again, he mentions that 
a pale face was a necessity for every woman who aspired 
to be “good form.” Pliny speaks of a concoction of 
flour of peas and barley, eggs, hartshorn, etc., which 
fashionable women in Rome wore on their faces all 
night and part of the day for the purpose of clearing 
their skins. The custom of painting the face was 
brought to Gaul and Germany by the Romans. A 
few centuries later roo different salves for the com- 
plexion were sold in the German market. In modern 
times France has been the great manufacturer and 
consumer of cosmetics. In England, too, the use of 
them has been general. In 1579 the English Parlia- 
ment found it expedient to consider a bill to the effect 
that “all women, without distinction as to age or rank, 
maidens as well as widows, who should deceive the 
male subjects of his Majesty and mislead them into 
marriage by means of paint, salve, beauty water, false 
teeth, false Spanish wool, corsets, or padded hips, 
should be punished under the provisions of the law 
against sorcery, and the marriage should be declared 
null.” A German statistician who has accurate data 
concerning the use of cosmetics throughout the civilized 
world, estimates that the money which American women 
pay every year for cosmetics would pay for the painting 
of 37,000 houses at an expense of $75 per house. 
— The Decline of Reserve among Women—XIX. Century— 

There must always of necessity be changes going on 
in the social as well as in every other aspect of life, and 
though not to expect such changes, and not to try more 
or less to adapt ourselves to them, would be short- 
sighted and foolish, still I think it cannot be denied 
that the change which has taken place in the social life 
of women during the last few years has come with giant 
strides, and is one which may be justly viewed by some 
with feelings of alarm. One of the many and various 
causes of this change in manners and customs among 
women of the upper classes must be, I conceive, the 
disappearance of what may perhaps be best described 
as the habit of reserve. The privacy of life, once so 
greatly prized, is now almost abolished. We may see 
an example of this in the difference between the custom 
that existed in former days and that which is adopted 
now by men building houses unto themselves. In 
times gone by no dwelling-place was considered com- 
plete until it had been planted round with trees and 
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shrubs, and the exclusive-minded inhabitant was not 
happy until he had shut himself off from the gaze of 
the passers-by. But now, what was planted by our 
fathers with so much care and intention is being hewn 
down and opened out, and our lives are thought to 
borrow more interest because they are thrown open 
to light and criticism. As in the outward, so also is it 


with the inward life. How few there are in this gener- 
ation who care to read and think alone, or to rest con- 
tent with the intercourse of one single selected friend- 
ship! In fact, to understand a subject at all, it is con- 
sidered essential to thrash it out with every one one 
meets, pouring out in so doing all the inner passion of 
one’s being, and soliciting and expecting the pouring 
out of every one else’s inreturn. Thus the inward life 
is thrown open to public inspection, and, as I have said, 
the hedges of reserve planted round us by our fathers 
are being rashly hewn down and cast away. Indeed, 
it may almost be said that in these days there is no 
longer any inward life, for it is so turned inside out for 
all who care to see, that not only is there nothing kept 
private between man and man, but hardly is anything 
allowed to remain sacred between man and his Creator. 
Moreover—and this is important—in order to keep 
touch with the exaggerated forms of sentiment so prev- 
alent in society, we shall no longer be satisfied with 
our old commonplace notions, but must substitute for 
them high-flown and sensational ones; and our opinions 
and judgments, which were ever held as a most sacred 
trust, will become shaken and altered, and will be in 
danger at last of having to give way altogether before 
the advance of “modern requirements.”” We must not 
be behindhand in the race for popularity, and at this 
moment social success depends not so much upon 
whether the opinions we advance are true and reliable 
as whether they are popular and easy. This, it must 
be remembered, is not an age of convictions; it is an 
age of unbeliefs, and the very fact that we are able to 
discuss our convictions promiscuously and airily with 
a stranger proves that they cannot be profound. How 
many women till lately, however talented and well 
educated they were, ever dreamt of openly writing in 
reviews and newspapers? To do so would probably 
have been considered a few years ago a breach of © 
feminine etiquette; whereas in the army of modern 
scribblers for the hosts of ever-multiplying periodicals 
the petticoats are thronging the ranks. And again: 
Where in the history of the past can one recall the 
spectacle of women standing upon a public platform 
and addressing a public assembly? And now they can 
claim an equal right with the men to be there. These 
and other like innovations, which in so short a time 
have assumed such immense proportions, “give one to 
think ;’’ and we must be excused who do not appreciate 
and care not to give way to this clamor for absolute 
equality with men. In this respect the good old times 
were better, far better than the new. As far as public 
life is concerned, I confess I should infinitely prefer 
that women’s assistance, however useful, should be for- 
ever dispensed with, sooner than that by their admis- 
sion to a share of what has hitherto belonged exclu- 
sively to men our women should lose one fraction of the 
nobility of their sex, or become one jot less mindful of 
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those womanly virtues which are the glory of a civilized 
country. Let not the subtle influence of ambition 
blind our eyes to the main fact. Woman’s position in 
a Christian country has been, and always should be, a 
splendid one, if she will only fill it worthily and not grasp 
at what by nature she was never intended to possess. 
By abusing that position she will inevitably lose the 
fine touch with which in days gone by she guided the 
footsteps of her sons; and she will become, by an inex- 
orable law not made by man, blunted by enforced con- 
nection with the coarser things of life, and degraded 
by constant familiarity with them. “ Pure religion and 
undefiled is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” A crisis appears to have arisen, and it is not a 
time when any are hiding their lights under a bushel. 
Every trace of a possible evil resulting from too distant 
or too cautious a manner toward others has gone by for 
the present, and the old question of non-interference 
with one’s neighbor is at this moment certainly not 
likely to trouble any. But in spite of the multiplicity 
of modern requirements, the heat of competition, the 
glamour of publicity, it may be found possible, while 
giving willingly the very best we have of honest con- 
victions, true judgments, and noble aspirations, to 
cherish still that power of reserve which shall rule our 
conduct and guide our intercourse with others. For 
if we wantonly destroy this great and splendid gift, this 
power of reserve, we shall find ourselves ere long in the 
quicksands of license, which we mistook in our way- 
wardness and blindness for the firm rocks of freedom. 
— The Poetry of Perfumes—Shirley Dare—Syndicate — 
The costliest article of ancient commerce was the 
heart of aloes, not the medicine, but the heartwood of 
the sacred aloes tree, fragrant with enduring and inex- 
pressible sweetness, a treasure in which was paid the 
yearly tribute of kings, a perfume so exquisite and es- 
teemed that it was reserved for the use of great poten- 
tates and holy temples, of which neither trace nor 
knowledge seems to exist in this country. The Eastern 
women perfume their persons with the smoke of burn- 
ing spices till their flesh is penetrated with odors for 
days afterward, a practice kept up in seraglio practice 
till the flesh of a harem favorite smells like one of those 
tablets of pressed perfumes familiar in every collection 
of Turkish wares. In later times, at coronation feasts 
and civic triumphs like those which graced the court of 
Charles of Burgundy, fountains of wine and of perfumes 
were part of every show, a boon to be thrice thankful 
for, in times when the common people were, as Erasmus 
calls them, unwashed clowns. At the entrance of 
Charles II. into London sprays of perfumed waters were 
flung upon the multitude, and among the English and 
Italian nobility it was the custom to break egg shells 
filled with perfume over the heads of guests at dinner; 
the custom has descended to our day in the perfumed 
crackers of French chemists, capsules of gelatin 
filled with scent and wrapped in brilliant papers, or 
silk cornets. With the increase of wealth and refined 
personal habits in this country the use of perfumes is no 
longer the mark of the rich, but it is the necessity of 
all except the very poor. In the large fancy shops, 
confectionery, cheap novels (not necessarily poor ones), 
scent sachets and handkerchief perfumes rise with every 
season, and there appears to be a field for all of them 
in supplying this growing country with scent for its 
handkerchiefs, sachets for its corsages and waistcoats, 
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The writer has talked 


and toilet waters for its baths. 
with all the leading perfumers of New York, and in 
their business no complaint of hard times is heard. 
East, West, and South are alike in appreciation of sweet 


odors. Of course the demand for these is the greatest 
in the centres of population, but the country is no way 
behind in its craving for toilet luxuries, and it makes 
up for its lesser population by the high quality of soaps 
and essences ordered. For the family of the rich 
farmer, ranchman, or planter, no Paris extracts or toilet 
articles are too costly; the very choicest products are 
in demand for the rich Southwest, Denver, and San 
Francisco, and nothing less will answer. Country 
druggists say that in the late war, when a woman re- 
ceived her husband’s bounty as a soldier, her first pur- 
chases were an outfit of fresh soaps, perfumery, and 
cosmetics—things she had never been able to compass 
in her stinted life before. She could and did often 
work at sewing or photograph coloring for a subsistence, 
but the available money went for the minor luxuries, 
which often mean more to life than its coarse neces- 
sities. What is life worth without its pleasant sights, 
sounds, and odors? One of the most exquisite offices 
in nature is that performed by scents of flowers in puri- 
fying the air, and breathing ozone into it by their per- 
fumes. Not all sweet-scented plants do this, or all 
pleasant odors. The distinction is marked between the 
sedative odors and the reviving ones. Lilies, jasmin, 
tuberose, orange flowers and acacia in their natural 
form, borne on the winds and mixed with many thou- 
sand times their own volume of air, are pleasant, soothing 
to a healthy sense, though delicate nerves cannot enjoy 
them even in their garden freshness. Brought closer in 
clusters of blossoms, their odor is narcotic, depressing, 
so that persons grow faint at smell of them, and yet 
more concentrated their effect is stupefying and deadly. 
Well-authenticated instances abound of persons sent 
into heavy slumber as if drugged, by the odor of lilies 
or jasmine, and the scent of orange flowers is so de- 
pressing to the action of the heart that it is not safe for 
any one with disease of that organ to inhale it any 
length of time. It is not at all imagination when nervous, 
susceptible persons complain of discomfort from the 
powerful scent of flowers or essences of any sort. 
The reviving scents arise from herbaceous plants 
largely, from the odors of rose, mignonette, lavender, 
thyme and lemon verbena, balsamic rosemary, and 
chief of all, the carnation family, including spicy stocks, 
wallflower, and pinks. Not quite all sorts, for the 
fringed garden pink distils with this sweet spice a breath 
of laurel ether like that of cherry blossoms, which make 
the bees drunk in their over-blown boughs. The scent of 
clove carnations is one of nature’s finest stimulants, and 
a garden border full of them is a cordon of delicate 
disinfection as far asits odor spreads. So far, however, 
the perfume of the carnation proves inimitable, the 
most skilful perfumers making their perfumes heavy by 
a base of jasmine added to the clove ether. The jas- 
mine is just too much, and no sense seems delicate 
enough to discern what needs to accompany the clove 
odor to resolve it into pure carnation breath. This 
serves to illustrate the difficulties which the perfumer 
has to meet with in his aérial, tantalizing chemistry. 
The scale of odors is fixed as a scale of music. Com- 


bine such and such notes and harmony results, but the 
intervals of the perfume octaves are semitones and 
tones of infinite division, and mortal sense is seldom 
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fine enough to seize them with intelligent precision. 
The Swedish chemist, Lundborg, who has given his 
name to some of the choicest perfumes of American 
make, was one of these natural alchemists. Trained 
in the careful study of natural sciences common to 
Swedish universities, he ran away from home and fol- 
lowed a wandering life for years till he settled in a New 
York laboratory as dispensing chemist to a firm of 
manufacturing perfumers. Lundborg was a natural 
genius, quaint, recluse, devoted to his researches, and 
many a girl who sprinkles her kerchief with the per- 
fume which adds the final charm to her presence has 
reason to thank the ugly, peculiar Swede for a pleasure 
she would be very sorry to lose. Imagine the world 
robbed of its perfumes at a stroke, no fragrant waters 
for the toilet, no scents disguising lotions, soaps, or 
pomades, but everything in its bald, original odor. One 
would be thankful for a whiff of cedronella or cheap 
heliotrope, methinks, or a cheap cologne. A curious 
French journalist diverted himself lately by gravely 
suggesting the propriety of scents for certain occasions, 
in other words the etiquette of perfumes. For instance, 
some extracts should be used for outdoor promenades, 
others for state occasions, others for the intimacy of 
the boudoir. The idea is entirely new to perfumers, 
and Tiffanys, who furnish scents for their $250 dressing 
cases, had never heard of it; the notion might be fol- 
lowed further. On rising, a person of elegant tastes 
might dash the water of the bath with French cologne, 
whose rosemary tincture has a most reviving effect. 
The ambitious young woman who is learning society, 
makes herself attractive she imagines by scenting her 
person with violet powder or heliotrope sachets, which 
are a little too expressive of desire to please. The 
trained belle bathes her neck and face in water which 
afew drops of benzoin tincture make agreeable, and 
you approach her finding a delicate sweetness pervad- 
ing her presence, and deepening as you take your place 
by her side, as if it were an aroma from her flesh, like 
some flowers whose slight fragrance is only discernible 
by closest sense. Her garments are perfumed by 
sachets lying among their folds in the wardrobe, not 
worn with them, which gives them the evanescent charm 
of the odor of flowers, “which comes and goes on the 
air like the warbling of music,” as Bacon says. For 
her morning rides in the park, her habit may be scented 
more decidedly with aromatic Peau d’Espagne, or some 
Eastern blending of cedar and sandal, or with the rasp- 
ings of camphor wood, which yields an aroma totally 
distinct from the gum. Some such suggestion of scent 
is certainly preferable to that of the best groomed horse, 
when one must be on his back. Possibly, our French 
writer would say in the forenoon one must see one’s 
lawyer in regard to some conveyance, and it would 
totally detract from the idea of serious business to go 
redolent with white lilac or eau marechal, scents of the 
salon. Only such perfume as tea roses hidden in the 
folds of the dress, or a drop of sweetbrier on the hand- 
kerchief, may give discreet pleasure, by rising over the 
smells of dust and chlorine which gather in offices from 
the accumulation of papers. At a dinner no perfumes 
are worn. Odorous flowers are not allowed to mix with 
the savor of food, for the smeil of baked meats vul- 
garizes that of flowers. The tiny flacon of smelling 
salts or the vinaigrette crusted with rubies or turquoises 
may be carried, but never used unless in case of faint- 
But perfumes should accompany the finger-bowls 


ness. 
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—at least a rose geranium leaf or a sprig of lemon ver- 
bena or sweetbrier to leave its scent upon the fingers. 
Perfume is agreeable at theatres, indeed, they seem a 
part of the spirit of the place, and who does not find a 
waft of Nice violet or white rose from the rich dresses 
of lovely women part of their legitimate sorcery at such 
a place? For the meeting, where one would attract a 
lover undeclared, no perfume can be too delicate, and 
white heliotrope or the Verdier rose scent, exquisite, 
intangible, are the most definable odors allowed. 
An interest, an individuality, belong to the persons who 
attach themselves to some fine old scent, once fashion- 
able but nearly forgotten, and who come to be known 
by the bouquet de Caroline or the honey water which 
faintly perfumes their handkerchiefs and gloves. Such 
fancies belong to the persons not quite young, who yet 
never grow old, but are a betrayal of ardent sensibilities 
transformed into tastes and keen remembrances. The 
dulling of time does not take place with such people, 
it only refines them. Or the delicate old perfume may 
be carried by one of those young people, serious and 
mature beyond their years, who are condensed romances. 
One can tell a character, or at least its development, 
by a perfume readily. One thing is curious, but per- 
fectly natural, that perfumers by trade never care to 
use perfumes, they breathe so much of them. After 
visiting the laboratories of two or three manufacturers, 
one comes home with a feeling that there is no scent 
like the perfume of clean linen, that indescribable 
freshness which Lubin essayed to imitate in his forgot- 
ten eau de Mousseline. For all that, perfumes have 
their use and value, for they were esteemed for their 
medicinal qualities by the earliest and greatest physi- 
cians, and the formulas for certain odors were written 
on marble tablets in the public temples. Nature, which 
gives each animal its proper smell, gives to man his 
choice of a hundred odors for soothing and stimulant. 
— The Sale of a Soul—A Bride's Revery—Town Topics — 
It is very natural that I should despise New York 
society. It has accepted me, petted me, spoiled me, 
but it was utterly selfish in doing so. It sneered at 
others infinitely my superiors, taking me into its narrow 
heart just as a vain woman fastens a diamond star at 
her bosom—for ornamentation. I knew I could beat 
down their golden doors and walk like a queen through 
their sacred halls. I knew it from the days when I 
used to see myself in the mirror back of my father’s 
bar away down there among the brute-faced, unclean 
mob. And even those men of rags and oaths knew 
enough to say that I could stride into Fifth avenue and 
be adored if I would only get a clean dress and learn 
how to comb my hair. In five years I went from that 
vile place to my goal. See me in that mirror! Dia- 
monds in my hair, on my neck, encircling my arms; 
roses crowding round me, the red light of my room 
beaming over a perfect picture of luxury. If that is a 
tear and not a diamond that has fallen on my hand, I 
will—well, I'll brush it away. I have gained the world. 
Why should there be any regret? I set about con- 
quering society because I knew it was the very best 
chance I had. I think there were longings for a some- 
what different life, a life of seriousness, of ambitious 
labor, with honors at the end. I vaguely pictured my- 
self at different times a figure that commanded respect 
from people whom I respected in return. I am not 


sure whether it was through a domestic or a profes- 
sional career that my dreams pleasantly carried me, but 
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I could not believe that it lay in my power, with only 
perfect beauty for a weapon, to do more than make of 
myself a society girl. I had read of the stately, glitter- 
ing life up-town, and my instinct taught me that the 
men there would want me among them. The mascu- 
line nature was always an open book to me. While I 
had my ideal, a being incomparably above the common 
lot, I looked on manhood as a ductile, capricious, in- 
determinate human condition, which I, a handsome 
girl, could mould to my own uses. I followed out my 
plans with fatal precision. ‘There is the rich, common- 
place, unloved man down-stairs whose name I bear. 
These flaming jewels were his. He was an accident. 
My husband might just as easily have been another. 
This, I thought, was the least objectionable. He is 
like my poodle, clean, sleek and generally sleepy. I can 
almost retain my self-respect with such aman. How 
I detest the false, arrogant, vulgar world that I have 
imposed upon! When [ took my mother into that 
fashionable up-town boarding house with the money that 
father had saved I was as good, indeed, I was better 
than I am to-day. I would not then have given myself 
to a man that I despised. I would not then have sold 
my body to gain wealth and the pop-eyed admiration 
of social imbeciles. I could in those days have been 
led into a path of wholesomeness and truth. But 
society would not have welcomed me. Not until I had 
educated myself in the shrewd hypocrisy of seeming 
what I was not, not until I had cut out all the modesty 
and honesty from my soul, and manceuvred myself into 
the cold affections of the jumping-jacks by killing every 
worthy sentiment within me and offering myself to 
them as a beautiful, ornamental, pirouetting puppet, 
could they see any qualifications in me that warranted 
their taking me up. I was first discovered by the men, 
as I knew I should be. Two of them found me in 
that boarding house, and stared stupidly at my new 
style of beauty. For afew weeks there was a fierce 
effort on the part of these men to find out what quality 
of girl I was. I held myself firmly, and they decided 
that there was only one way to enjoy my society. They 
secured for me an invitation to the house of a promi- 
nent woman. The senseless chatter of that woman’s 
reception was seriously shattered by my presence. I 
went home one of the four hundred. There were no 
questions asked. They wanted to claim me as one of 
themselves, for I possessed the air and the refined 
beauty that they generally lacked. When the simper- 
ing men leaned above me at the grand ballin Del- 
monico’s, at which I was formally introduced a week 
later, and whispered that my face recalled the portraits 
of the queens at Versailles, and similar rot, I knew how 
shallow and dishonest my new existence was to be. 
I, the daughter of a Bowery saloon-keeper, was flattered 
and fawned upon because I was a physical wonder, 
while in all the unhappy, dangerous by-ways were toil- 
ing girls, who were above me in all ways but one, nobly 
striving to exist, but remaining unaided and despised. 
How long might they, with hearts and minds that were, 
perchance, angelic, have pleaded for admittance to the 
world of luxury that became my toy the instant I ex- 
hibited my worthless beauty? I can stand here in my 
jewels to-night and laugh at the ambition that brought 
me to all I possess. But there are tears, I see, glitter- 
ing against the smiles; and I am not sorry that I can 
weep. If I did not care that I had forfeited every 
healthy longing for this hollow victory, I should know 
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that they had succeeded in quite robbing me of all my 
womanly emotions. But there is a pain, and it reminds 
me that I want to be different. I have schemed as 
they made me do. I entered the lists with their own 
daughters, with the memory of the old den still bright 
within me, its odors disgusting me and its oaths ringing 
in my ears, and I beat them all, and took every prize 
that was offered. But now that it is done I am tired 
and sorry, and I know that there was another life, in 
which I could have been real, have been loved, have 
loved, and known contentment. Why could not my 
talents have made me a victor there instead of here, 
where all is deceit and hypocrisy? See my rubies 
gleaming across my shoulders like great streams of 
blood! These laces are antique—his grandmother’s, 
not mine, you may be sure. Why should not I bask 
happily here among these roses, queen of them all? 
Everything is caressing, rare, precious—and he, he is 
not importunate. Think of the thousands of poor girls 
that read about me, and envy me my lot. Yes, surely 
I should be satisfied. There! I'll go to bed. Ugh! 
How I hate it all! I know I am an insult to my sex. 
But society has made me so, I will continue to smile. 
— A Study in Eyes—From the Philadelphia Item — 

Generalizing about eyes is by no means an easy task, 
particularly in a city like New York, where the inter- 
mixture and intermarriage of races has obliterated or 
obscured all national types. A lady who assumes to 
be an authority on such questions avers that dark eyes 
predominate in this city in the ratio of seventy-five in 
every hundred, while twenty in every hundred possess 
blue eyes, and the remaining five eyes are of light gray 
or hazel. Black eyes, however, are less common than 
the majority of observers imagine, and it is not often 
that one encounters a pair of orbs that are absolutely 
black in all lights. Fifteen per hundred will probably 
cover the proportion, according to the authority just 
quoted, and at least ten of these may be relegated to 
the category of the small, heavy organ, as metallic in 
its lustre as a globe of Pennsylvania coal, but with a 
dash of cunning in its depths sometimes that tends 
very decidedly to strengthen one’s belief in Darwinism. 
There is a small black eye with a reddish lustre behind 
it, as if smoldering embers flickered for a moment and 
then subsided, which must not be confounded with the 
preceding. The category is rare, even in this city of 
mingled types, and as a rule the owner is a person not 
to be trifled with. Two notable types of black eyes 
remain to be mentioned. The first is large, well 
opened, full of lambent light, limpid, laughing. It 
dances with mirth, moistens with sympathy, is capable 
of carrying on a long conversation with all its shades 
and subtleties without the least assistance from the lips, 
and when shaded with the long, dark lashes that usually 
accompany it, its glances are so magnetic and irresistible 
as to make one thank Heaven for its rarity. The next 
category is large, long cut, half-opened, liquid, sad, 
slumberous and solemn—the true eye, capable of such 
reveries of mysticism, such fanatic fires, as colder, 
Gothic natures can never understand. Tragedy lurks 
in such orbs as these, and, happily for our staid social 
countenances, they are not more than one in a hundred 
as compared with the mass. The variety of expression 
of which the eye is capable has been the pons asinorum 
of the second-rate novelist ever since fiction was in- 
vented. Even in the old Greek days the authors of 
the Milesian tales, of whose versification Bulwer made 
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such a bungle, were troubled to find descriptive epithets. 
Homer could only describe the royal orbs of Juno by 
using the epithet of ox-eyed; the goddess had bovine 
eyes, with the large motion and liquid pupil. But what 
a range of adjectives second-class fiction has discovered 
—the second-class fiction of the English language in 
particular! Eyes sparkle, flash, burn, blaze, flame, 
yearn, languish, threaten, darkle, lighten; they are 
haughty, laughing, limpid, liquid, sad, slumberous, 
solemn, spiritual, dreamy, shadowy, velvety, and so on 
to the bottom of the column. It is remarkable how 
writers of the first order despise and discard this jargon. 
Dickens finally appreciated the finest shades of differ- 
ence between eyes, but he wasted no adjectives, and 
when he wished to describe them, as he occasionally did, 
he always employed some distinctive mode. He had 
observed the vindictive flicker, the spot of red light that 
appears in the eyes of angry persons sometimes, and 
is due to the fact that the pupil dilates and the rays of 
light meet and form a blazing point just behind the 
crystalline lens. When such persons are excited vision 
grows indistinct and hazy; there is temporary astigma- 
tism. Mr. Obenreizer had the faculty of drawing a 
veil over his eyes when he meditated evil. ‘That is, he 
had acquired control over the muscles of the iris, and 
could contract the pupil until the window of the soul 
was closed. Our English oculist’s attention was ar- 
rested by the relatively large proportion of gray eyes in 
the United States, although it was what he half-expected 
to see as a consequence of the admixture of races. 
And this proportion he finds to be pretty evenly divided 
between the blue-gray and the orange-gray. Of course, 
in speaking of beautiful eyes the great mass of common 
orbs must be disregarded. ‘They answer very well, no 
doubt, as things to see with, and thus serve a purpose; 
but, according to our English authority, not more than 
one pair of eyes in fifty in England, and not more than 
one pair in twenty in the United States, should be con- 
sidered at all in a dissertation on the subject. Among 
the remarkable eyes of beauty he mentions as having 
seen here he mentioned a woman with large, dark, East- 
ern eyes, a complexion as white and bold as ivory and 
abundant masses of long, waving flaxen hair turbaning a 
superb Greek head and regular classic Greek features. 
— Hygiene of the Hands—Lucy C. Lillie—N. VY. Herald — 
A few years ago an American girl stopping at a Swiss 
hotel was much amused by a request which reached 
her from the eldest daughter of the then Crown Prin- 
cess of Prussia. The young lady in question had on 
certain occasions observed Miss while sitting on 
the balcony making use of a manicure set of imple- 
ments, trimming and polishing her nails, etc., and notic- 
ing also that the American girl’s hands were always in 
the most exquisite order, Her Royal Highness was 
possessed with curiosity to know what method she em- 
ployed and how the curious little box of tools were 
used. Of course the result was that the princess was 
taught this art of “manicuring,” and perhaps she has 
introduced it in her own little court to-day; but so 
far as I know the science is entirely American, although 
various of our manicure artists are discussing intro- 
ducing their business into the large towns of Great 
Britain. A century ago our grandmothers paid the 
greatest attention to their hands; still further back 
scented gloves used to be worn at night, unguents of 
various kinds were employed to whiten and beautify 
the epidermis of the hand, while certain oils and pow- 
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ders were used for the nails, but it was reserved for our 
generation to reduce these arts to a regular system, by 
employing which for ten or fifteen minutes daily a far 
more satisfactory result can be obtained than the ladies 
of the bygone period achieved. Ten years ago the 
constant assistance of a professional manicure seemed 
a necessity, but as the art has advanced nine-tenths of 
the belle dames of to-day can attend to their own fair 
fingers, while it is as much part of a lady’s maid’s train- 
ing to understand manicuring and pedacuring as the 
art of hairdressing or remodelling a bonnet. No hand 
which is well kept and cared for can be ugly, and the 
most beautifully formed hand ill kept and uncared for 
can look absolutely repulsive. Were there space we 
might go into the consideration of the various kinds of 
hands which are characteristic of their owners or indi- 
cative of certain traits of disposition, pedigree or natural 
instinct, but there is space only to remark upon the 
methods of manicuring ill-shaped hands, particularly 
about the finger nails. It is too well-known a fact to 
be discussed that the fingers with what are called 
cushions at the top indicate a less degree of refinement 
or gentle breeding, or it may be higher qualities of 
character than those which either taper or are moder- 
ately flat. But the art of the manicure steps in to hide 
what is really a defect, since the nails can be so de- 
veloped and trimmed as to conceal the puffiness of the 
finger underneath. A slim, but not too long fingered, 
a white, but muscular hand is the most desirable in a 
man. The wrist may be round, delicately veined and 
white, yet it should indicate strength, since the too 
flexible, over soft little hand is seldom accompanied by 
much force or strength of character and rarely belongs 
to a woman of intellect or deep feeling. The gentlest, 
tenderest and most restful hands of any woman I have 
ever known were at once muscular and firm, the fingers 
well shaped and flexible, but sinewy, the texture of the 
skin fine but strong, the color a clean, healthful white. 
A nervous but gentle hand was this, now at rest for- 
ever from the long and patient service it accomplished 
in hospital work. How many feverish brows it soothed, 
and yet what heavy weights it carried! Those hands 
that so gently stroked the head of a dying child had, 
with the assistance of another pair, borne to the grave 
day after day, during a terrible small-pox year in Bir- 
mingham, the bodies of the dead which no undertaker 
would bury, and when it came time for her own hour 
of rest, those looking at Alice Fisher in her last sleep, 
stooping to kiss the quietly folded hands, said that it 
seemed impossible to believe they were still at last— 
their earthly mission ended. The artist who painted 
her portrait shortly before her death said: “ All her 
character seems expressed in her hands, and it is so 
hard to catch their expression!’ The defect—appa- 
rent to even the most uncultured of observers—in 
the row of famous Hampton Court beauties is the 
anatomy of the hands. They are all alike—all “ex- 
pressionless,” all lacking any character—and it is said 
that Sir Peter Lely copied from a pretty housemaid the 
hands for every one of his sitters, and whether they 
hold a fan or a rosebud, whether they dimple one cheek 
with a taper finger or clasp the girdle of their gowns 
makes no difference in the general effect produced. 
First of all they must be clean. The first point to 
be considered in the care of the hands is general clean- 
liness, and a few standard rules may be laid down on 
this subject. Very hot water must be avoided, except 
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in cases of severe chapping or frostbite, when it should 
only be used with a glycerin jelly, rubbed in thoroughly 
while the hand is still hot, after which wash off in tepid 
water and dry as completely as possible to avoid red- 
ness or a purplish hue to the skin. Tepid water and 
a good unscented soap should be used to wash the 
hands, while if glycerin agrees with you a little applied 
to the finger nails and back of the hand (wet) is always 
softening in effect. Where glycerin cannot be em- 
ployed use a good cold or Panga cream, rubbing it in 
thoroughly, especially around the nails, where there 
may be any loose cuticle. At night this application 
should be left on, and if the hands are very rough wear 
loose kid gloves with the tips of the fingers cut off, to 
give ventilation and prevent a dry look to nails or finger 
tips. Almost every one understands how to keep her 
hands clean, but the art of caring for the nails requires 
some technical knowledge and experience. To begin 
with, remember that no two pairs of hands—certainly 
no two sets of finger nails—can be treated quite alike; 
not alone because of their texture, but their formation. 
To trim some nails overmuch would be to render them 
thick and ugly, and to leave others too long uncut or 
unpared would increase their tendency to brittleness. 
The proper nail is clear, thin and yet firm. It should 
grow closely at the sides of the finger, reach just over 
the top (a very long nail is most unsightly, no matter 
what fashion dictates) and be so trimmed as to make 
a graceful arch or curve at the top, tapering down 
closely at each side. Beginning the day, bathe the 
hands thoroughly in tepid water, to which, if rough, 
some strained oatmeal water or a little borax may be 
added. Apply a trifle of glycerin jelly, and if any 
dusting or housework, or even amateur gardening, has 
to be done, postpone your manicuring, until it is fin- 
ished, and during such an occupation wear kid gloves 
which are not too tight and in which a little cold cream 
or vaselin has been rubbed. If the hands have to be 
plunged into hot water a little club moss powder rubbed 
over them in advance will be found an excellent pre- 
servative of the skin, as it keeps them more or less dry, 
and at all events protects the pores from too sudden 
relaxation and opening. When any such work is over 
sit down for at least a quarter of an hour with your 
manicuring implements, a small bowl of warm water, 
a soft napkin or towel and have ready good soap and 
a well-made, firm nail brush. The only really necessary 
tools are the curved nail scissors, the file (which is 
generally in combination with a small brush), the 
chamois leather polisher and a strip of emery paper, 
half a dozen of which can be purchased for twenty-five 
cents from any professional manicure. Some of the 
pink nail powder and a good Panga cream should like- 
wise be at hand. Rest the fingers of one hand fora 
few moments in the bowl of water; dry them softly and 
quickly, then with the little scissors trim the nails at 
each side, cutting them all around, once a week being 
sufficient. The scarf, or loose skin around the edge of 
the nail, must next be attended to, and in this connec- 
tion I am about to say something which I am well 
aware will not meet the approval of manicures, whose 
advice on all other points I thoroughly respect and 
advocate. I entirely disapprove of cutting this scarf 
skin unless absolutely necessary, being convinced that 
not only does it increase a tendency to crack and pro- 
duce hang-nails, but it coarsens the skin and injures 
its protective quality for the nail. But each day this 
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scarf skin should be pushed back and the finger at that 
part carefully manipulated and pressed into shape, while 
an application of Panga cream at the roots will in 
almost all cases harden and doctor a jagged-looking or 
loose-skinned nail. File each side of the top of the 
nail slightly, rub with the emery paper, taking care 
never to use file or emery on the flat surface of the 
nail, after which a little Panga or cold cream may be 
well rubbed in. Now thoroughly wash the hands in 
tepid water, digging the nails (by advice of Fanny 
Kemble, whose hands were celebrated) into the soap 
and rubbing them well with the brush, washing out 
every particle of soap. This done, proceed to polish 
the nails by applying a little powder and rubbing them 
briskly with the polisher of chamois leather, after which 
it is well to pinch the tops of the fingers from side to 
side once or twice to increase the oval form which is 
always desirable, even in the most taper fingers. Elab- 
orate as all this may seem, it need only occupy about a 
quarter of an hour each morning, but during the day 
the hands must be kept clean, and, in case of exposure 
to the rough wind or severe cold, rubbed over lightly 
with some emollient and thoroughly dried. If very 
much roughened by such exposure, a little almond oil 
used at night is excellent and by no means unpleasant 
or discoloring in effect. Let us next consider how to 
keep the hands healthfully soft and white, free from 
undue perspiration, yet not over-dry. Lemon juice 
and water rubbed quickly over the hands will increase 
their whiteness, but should not be used too often. 
Powdered pumice stone or a solution of aqua ammonia 
and water will remove stains, and sand soap used occa- 
sionally is valuable for the same purpose. The hands 
should have their own proper exercise, should be well 
manipulated at the joints once or twice at least during 
the day, to promote both firmness and supple move- 
ment, and although too frequent or nervous gesticula- 
tion should be avoided, whatever increases grace or 
easy motion is to be desired and cultivated. Avoid 
looking at your hands, or that habit, the result of the 
craze for manicuring, and which is almost involuntary, 
of polishing your nails with your handkerchief or any 
convenient fabric in company. It is astonishing how 
easily this habit is acquired. Associated with mani- 
curing naturally is the care of the feet—pedacuring, as 
it is called. Alas! alas! for the sufferer from corns or 
bunions! Who can pronounce a cure? Alleviations 
there well may be, but a cure! This baffles the skill 
of the wisest chiropodist, but the “ounce of preven- 
tion” can be looked to in this regard with excellent 
effect. Above all things keep the feet thoroughly clean 
and well rubbed and manipulated. This will prevent 
lame joints and nearly always prevent corns. Once or 
twice a week they should be soaked in warm water, the 
toes being gently rubbed at the time. After this warm 
bath rub the toes with a weak solution of arnica, and 
when there is a tendency to bunions paint with iodine. 
A bandage wet with alum water and put on when re- 
tiring is excellent for strengthening tender feet, while 
sand soap or emery paper should be used to remove 
any rough scarf skin or cuticle. Over-profuse perspi- 
ration can be checked by using a powder of chalk 
and starch or by bathing in hartshorn and water. Keep 
the toes as straight as possible. Where there is a 
tendency to crook or overlap each other it is well to 
place a thin splint under them at night tied closely 
and firmly against which they can be held in place. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 


A Roundel to Baby—Algernon C. Swinburne 
A baby’s feet, like sea-shell pink, 
Might tempt, should Heaven see meet, 
An angel's lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 
Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life’s untrodden brink 
A baby’s feet. 

Orkney Lullaby—Eugene Field—Chicago News 

A moonbeam floateth from the skies, 
Whispering : “ Heigho, my dearie ; 

I would spin a web before your eyes— 

A beautiful web of silver light 

Wherein is many a wondrous sight 

Of a radiant garden leagues away, 

Where the softly tinkling lilies sway 

And the snow-white lambkins are at play— 
Heigho, my dearie!”’ 

A brownie stealeth from the vine, 
Singing: ‘“ Heigho, my dearie; 

And will you hear this song of mine— 

A song of the land of murk and mist 

Where bideth the bud the dew hath kist ? 

Then let the moonbeam’s web of light 

Be spun before thee silvery white. 

And I shall sing the livelong night— 
Heigho, my dearie!”’ 

The night wind speedeth from the sea, 
Murmuring: “ Heigho, my dearie ; 

I bring a mariner’s prayer for thee; 

So let the moonbeam veil thine eyes, 

And the brownie sing thee lullabies- 

But I shall rock thee to and fro, 

Kissing the brow he loveth so, 

And the prayer shall guard thy bed, I trow— 
Heigho, my dearie!”’ 

Baby's Hand—C. C. Brush—Harper’s Bazar 
Sometimes with heavy heart I go 
About my household tasks, and slow 
Tears hurt my eyes. Ah, then I creep 
Where baby, darling, lies asleep ; 

The white sweet blossoms of her hand 
I kiss as there in tears I stand, 

Tell me the secret of that power 

That sends me singing for an hour. 
The laying of the hands—I see 

The meaning of that mystery. 

I sing the baby’s hand; and yet 

I surely never would forget 

The baby’s mouth, the baby’s smile. 

I know I’d sooner miss a mile 

Of flower-white meadows in the sun, 
With lace of grasses overspun ; 

For daisies blossom every year ; 

Next spring her smiles may not be here. 
I sing the baby’s hand. But stay! 
For know you not that on the way 

I pass the baby’s silken hair, 

Ruffled by breezes here and there ? 
To me ’twould little wonder be 

To catch a breath of melody ; 

What wind would seek for fairer strings 
To give its soul of music wings ? 
What mortal lips could be so near 
And leave unkissed the baby’s ear, 


Untouched the dimple that lurks in 
The tiny, rounded, fragrant chin ? 
And underneath the chin—ah! there 
Lie kisses all unseen as air. 


Ah, Baby Sunshine, dear thou art, 
Best of the treasures of my heart. 
And, baby dear, if this be true, 
That all the love I have for you 
Is but a hint whereby I guess 
At God’s unmeasured tenderness, 
That every soul of every race, 
Guided by Love, will find Love's place, 
For reads it not in Holy Writ, 

“ He seeketh till he findeth it?” 
I will be glad at heart, and trust, 
If Love creates, redeem Love must. 


The Child Musician—Austin Dobson—Poems 
He had played for His Lordship’s levee, 
He had played for Her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was weary, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the little face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late—“ He is weary, 
He shall rest for at least to-night!” 


But at dawn when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


’Twas a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed ; 
“ Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!” was the last he said. 


Ho! For Slumberland—From St. Nicholas 
A little song for bedtime, 
When, robed in gowns of white, 
All sleepy little chidren 
Set sail across the night 
For that pleasant, pleasant country 
Where the pretty dream-flowers blow, 
*Twixt the sunset and the sunrise, 
“For the Slumber Islands, ho!” 


When the little ones get drowsy 
And heavy lids droop down 
To hide blue eyes and black eyes, 
Gray eyes and eyes of brown, 
A thousand boats for Dreamland 
Are waiting in a row, 
And the ferrymen are calling, 

“For the Slumber Islands, ho! 


Then the sleepy little children 

Fill the boats along the shore, 

And go sailing off to Dreamland ; 

And the dipping of the oar 

In the Sea of Sleep makes music 

That the children only know 

When they answer to the boatmen’s 
“For the Slumber Islands, ho!” 


Oh, take a kiss, my darlings, 
Ere you sail away from me 
In the boat of dreams that’s waiting 
To bear you o’er the sea; 
Take a kiss and give one, 
And then away you go 
A-sailing into Dreamland, 

“ For the Slumber Islands, ho!” 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 


The Talking Demon—Fanny B. Ward—N. Y. Journal 

According to historical accounts Valladolid, in Yuca- 
tan, has been the theatre of remarkable events in days 
not very distant. It is asserted, on the authority of the 
church, that the place was once haunted by a demon of 
the worst character, called “a demonio parlero,” or talk- 
ing devil, because he held nightly discourse with any 
who chose to question him, answering like a parrot. 
Though never visible, he seems to have been a merry 
sort of devil, dancing, laughing, playing on guitars and 
castanets. After a time he took to throwing stones into 
houses, pelting people with eggs, slandering honest folk 
—in short, getting the whole town by the ears to such 
an extent that the Bishop cf Merida was obliged to in- 
terfere and forbid any one to speak to the demon under 
pain of severe spiritual punishment. It is related that 
when the people abstained from any further communi- 
cation with him the demonio wept and wailed and finally 
took revenge by burning houses. At this alarming 
juncture the curé was compelled to seek divine assist- 
ance, and after a long tussle succeeded in ousting the 
devil, who fled to the woods. In an official report the 
pious Doctor Sanchez de Aguilar says: “An aunt of 
mine, one day vexed with this devil, said to him, ‘Go 
out of my house, thou evil one.’ And she gave hima 
blow on the face that left his nose redder than cochi- 
neal. Forty years afterward, when I was a curé of the 
same city, the demonio returned to infest some of my 
annexed villages, especially that of Yulcoba. He 
always came at midnight or at one o’clock a.m. with 
a great whirlwind, dust, and noise as of a hurricane. 
Stones swept over the entire pueblo, and though the 
Indians promptly put out all the fires in their kitchens, 
even this did not avail, for from the flames with which 
the devil himself was tormented proceeded flashes like 
mighty comets or wandering stars, which did fire two 
or three houses at once, and spread so rapidly that there 
were not people enough to put them out. I, being sent 
for to come and drive him away, conjured the demon 
with the faith and zeal that God gave me, and com- 
manded him not to enter that village again, whereupon 
the fires and the whirlwind ceased, to the glory and 
honor of the Divine Majesty which has given such 
power to the priests.” Being thus banished from Yul- 
coba, the demon returned to Valladolid with new burn- 
ings, but was finally barred out altogether by setting 
up consecrated crosses on all the surrounding hills. 
These he could not pass, and to this day hundreds of 
these holy crosses stand guard around Valladolid. 
— What is a Ghoul?—From the St. Louis Republic — 

Is there such a thing as a ghoul? If so, is it a biped 
or a quadruped, a man ora beast? Edgar A. Poe, in 
one of his poems—The Bells—assures us that “they 
are neither man nor woman, neither beast nor human 
—they are ghouls.” The poet here furnishes the out- 
line and leaves the imagination to complete the picture. 
The popular belief is that the ghoul lives upon human 
flesh, and dwells within easy access to a country grave- 
yard, where it can sally forth at night and prey upon the 
recently buried corpse, carefully covering up all traces 
of its presence. The ghoul has only in a very few 
cases been identified with the New World, and is 
scarcely ever spoken of except as a myth. In Asia, 





and occasionally in Europe, something is heard of their 
ravages in burial places remote from human surround- 
ings. In isolated portions of Ireland at certain inter- 
vals the cry of “Ghoul” goes abroad, and a thrill of 
horror accompanies the utterance. An Irishman gives 
the following account of a ghoul he actually saw: “In 
1868, at Laracor church and graveyard, in the County 
Meath, a ghoul was captured while in the act of de- 
predating the grave of arecently buried infant. I lived 
at the time of the occurrence about eight miles from 
the scene. Laracor graveyard was situated on a slope 
that reached downward to the brink of the river Boyne. 
It was a solitary spot, two miles from the village, and 
unfrequented save on the Sabbath, or at all times when 
the keen of death—or funeral cry of the Irish peasants 
—was within the gloomy inclosure. In June, 1868, re- 
ports reached the county town that graves were being 
pillaged in that section of the country, and the magis- 
trates determined to arrest the ‘body-snatchers’ and 
make them pay dearly for their services in behalf of the 
physicians, who at that time paid high prices for sub- 
jects for anatomical analysis. The village police were 
notified to proceed to Laracor graveyard, and one fine 
night in June, obedient to call, six members of the force, 
accompanied by as many more young men from the 
neighborhood, arrived at the spot indicated and con- 
cealed themselves behind a large tombstone or mauso- 
leum. They waited breathlessly for hours, and about 
one o’clock a figure was observed to glide along the 
west wall of the inclosure, and paused a moment, as if 
to listen, and then fell upon all fours and crept to a 
newly made grave, where it began tearing up the earth 
in dog fashion and with marvellous rapidity. The 
watchers remained quiet for ten minutes before making 
an onset, and then rushed forward and surrounded 
the thief. But, to their horror, the creature leaped to 
its feet, uttering a hoarse, inhuman scream that almost 
terrified them to death. The moon shone out vividly, 
and by its light they beheld a being in form of a man, 
that to look upon was to loathe beyond endurance. A 
body covered with thick, crispy hair from head to foot 
(face and palms included), eyes small and sunken with 
a wild glare, mouth large and ‘brutal with four tusks at 
least five inches long, curved inward and hiding a small, 
receding chin. The nails, three and a half inches in 
length, were strong and thick and hollow as a gouge. 
This creature was fully five feet ten inches in height, 
but so lean and fleshless that its weight did not exceed 
one hundred and twenty pounds. The crown of the 
head pointed upward, and the circumference around the 
brow was not over twelve and a half inches. The 
most remarkable feature of the visage (save the tusks) 
was a pair of gigantic ears of the human shape and 
standing out from the head. As we gazed upon the 
hideous spectre in our midst a strange, superstitious 
dread took possession of the boldest of the party. Yet 
it moved not a muscle; only the quick, wild and glaring 
eyes were in action, to discover a chance of escape 
from its persecutors. ‘God in His mercy and the 
Virgin save us!’ uttered Constable Knowles, crossing 
himself, ‘it’s a ghost.’ It was half an hour before some 
of the party could be induced to assist in securing and 
binding the creature, and yet it made no other opposi- 
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tion than to moan piteously at intervals. News of the 
capture spread far and wide. Mass was said at the 
village church before daylight, for the dreadful mon- 
strosity was carried into the village, and the people 
were stricken almost dumb with fear. This was ona 
Saturday night. On the following Monday the petty 
sessions convened at Kells, where the county magis- 
trates sat upon the bench, awaiting besides their ordi- 
nary routine a novel and interesting subject for inves- 
tigation. The excitement rose to such a pitch that the 
police lost all control of the mob, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the object of horror could be 
led from its cell to the jaunting-car which was standing 
in front of the building. When at last it was ushered 
forth a shudder of horror passed through the assembly, 
and several hundred voices murmured ‘ Christ save us, 
‘tis a ghoul.’ As the vehicle passed through the court- 
house I, with others, ascended the stone steps to get a 
better view. It was then that, for the first time, the 
ghoul, driven to distraction by the mass of surging hu- 
manity, made a desperate struggle for liberty. Un- 
shackled, the creature sat between two police, when 
suddenly it grasped both men by the throats and hurled 
them from the car. Before further damage could be 
done, a policeman on the opposite side struck the ghoul 
with a heavy baton and secured it hand and foot. 
When brought before the court the strange creature 
exhibited a vacant demeanor, and uttered not a sound 
nor moved a muscle. Several of the magistrates un- 
dertook to ply it with questions, but they might as well 
have addressed a statue. At length a jury was im- 
paneled, and the result was a verdict of insanity and a 
committal to the lunatic asylum at the capital. Orders 
were then and there issued to scour the vicinity of the 
graveyard for further testimony. The result was the 
discovery of a shallow cave beneath a ledge of rock 
which projected from the river bank and was accessible 
only by entrance from the water, which was fully four 
feet deep at the spot. The discoverers of the cave ran 
a boat to the opening, entered, made search and dis- 
covered a quantity of human bones, chiefly children, 
piled in a corner of the narrow apartment, some of 
which contained pieces of decomposed flesh. The 
stench was terrific, and the witnesses declared that they 
became deadly sick from the few minutes’ exploration 
of the horrible den. Judging from the quantity of 
bones in the cave, it is hardly likely that its inmate 
had haunted the spot for over ten or twelve months. A 
few days after the arrival of the curiosity in the city of 
Dublin the subject was brought before the medical and 
scientific faculties of the Irish capital, and full testi- 
mony taken in the case. During the examination, 
the ghoul betrayed no more interest than on the pre- 
vious event, but remained stolid and motionless. The 
jailers testified that during its captivity it had refused 
every species of food, but would drink water ravenously 
at times. The abstinence could not long continue 
without disastrous results, and the death of the ghoul 
within thirty days from its capture is attributed to this 
cause. And here there arose another question, as to 
the disposition of the body. When about to lay it in 
the graveyard attached to the asylum a dispute arose 
which never has been quite settled. The clergy, at 
least a leader of one of the denominational churches, 
objected to the interment of an animal in a Christian 
burial place, while others claimed that the ghoul was a 
human, and the body, therefore, entitled to the same 
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consideration as any other sinner. Finally, however, 
the corpse was carried to the suburbs of the city and 
laid beneath a tree in a piece of waste land. I cannot 
do better than refer to the opinion of Dr. Burke, an 
elderiy and eminent physician, who it appears had thirty 
years previously examined the Kilfinnan ghoul: ‘I 
believe,’ said the doctor, ‘that the benefit of the doubt 
should have been in favor of the ghoul, and that he 
should have been awarded human burial. We have no 
philosophical proof that the creature belongs to a dis- 
tinctive genus. This specimen is in every respect 
similar to the Kilfinnan ghoul; both being alike in re- 
spect to the tusks, eyes, nails, hair-clad bodies, idiotic 
heads and enormous ears. The post-mortem analysis 
in both instances revealed not one single feature foreign 
to the human race.’ The doctor, however, would risk 
no definite assertion as to the origin of the ghoul. 
History has touched but lightly upon the subject, and 
in works of ancient eastern authors they are alluded to 
in a shadowy manner, and coupled with everything that 
is horrible and repulsive. The creatures had been 
heard of in Ireland not infrequently, but only three had 
been captured during a space of thirty years. One of 
them was caught while asleep, resting its back against 
a tombstone, in the Kilfinnan graveyard, the half- 
devoured body of an infant in its~ possession. Dr. 
Burke’s opinion was that there were only a few in that 
country, but that these were gifted with great longevity, 
and travelled during the darkness of the night from place 
to place. This would account for the many grave rob- 
beries that never were traced despite the liberal rewards 
which were offered. ‘I believe,’ said Dr. Burke on one 
occasion, ‘that the ghoul, notwithstanding popular 
superstition, is a human being endowed with an im- 
mortal soul, sprung from man and woman; that owing 
to estrangement from mankind at an early period, it 
degenerated and at length developed the strange and 
horrible traits for which it is peculiar.’ ” 

— Unconscious Cerebration—l. Spetr, Jr —P op. Sct. Mo.— 

In the discussion of the relation of a conscious 
activity to a possible unconscious cerebral activity, some 
interesting data gathered from authentic replies to the 
following set of questions may be presented: 

1. “When you are unable to recall the name of 
something wanted, and you say, ‘never mind, it will 
occur to me,’ are you conscious of any effort at search- 
ing after it? When you are, do you find some trouble 
in your effort? When you are not, does the idea ever, 
when it occurs, seem to come spontaneously, without 
being suggested by any perceived association of ideas? ” 

2. “During sleep have you ever pursued a logical 
connected train of thought upon some topic or problem 
in which you have reached some conclusion, and the 
steps of which you have remembered on awakening? ” 

3. “Can you wake precisely at a given hour, deter- 
mined upon before going to sleep, without waking up 
many times before the appointed time? If you can, 
then (a) is this habitual, or do you often fail? (4) Are 
you conscious before waking of any feeling? or (c) do 
you come directly from oblivion into consciousness? ” 

4. “When perplexed at your progress in any work 
(mathematical, professional, literary, chess, puzzles, 
etc.), have you ever left it unfinished and turned your 
attention to other things, and after some time, on vol- 
untarily returning to it, have found yourself able at 
once to satisfactorily master it? If so, give detail.” 

5. “ Have you never been conscious of having invol- 
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untarily discovered something new—e. ¢., an invention, 
a literary or poetical creation, a mathematical solution, 
etc.? If yes, then has this been flashed into conscious- 
ness in the form of a clear, definite conception? ” 
These questions were carefully distributed among pro- 
fessional men and women and students in the upper 
classes of leading American colleges, and in discussing 
the subject the writer presents only its healthy, normal 
side, excluding all questions of morbid pathology. Nine- 
ty-five persons replied to the first of these questions, 
forty per cent of whom stated that an oppressive feeling 
of trouble or anxiety was experienced just before the 
solution had come, and not then attributable to anything 
in particular; but after the answer had come twenty per 
cent almost instinctively attributed this oppression to the 
fatigue of mental effort involved in finding the answer. 
With sixty per cent no oppression was noted; about 
thirty noticed that the answers frequently came after 
comparative rest or sleep, and seventy per cent have 
not noticed the time of the recovery. In regard to the 
second question forty per cent claim to have the power 
to awake at an unusual hour without having their rest 
at all disturbed prior to their awakening. Of this 
forty per cent, nearly one-half say that they are con- 
scious of being troubled just before the real light of 
consciousness has risen; while the other half say 
that they only know that at the predetermined time 
they are awake. The sixty per cent who do not pos- 
sess this power in a marked degree are about evenly 
divided, one-half spending their night continually dis- 
turbed by false alarms, and the other fifty per cent 
sleep peacefully on with rest unbroken, either at, before 
or after the appointed hour for awakening. Summing 
up the evidences contained in the replies to this ques- 
tion, which involves the possibility of attaining a result 
that can only come from reckoning, it is clearly de- 
monstrated that many persons during a state of perfect 
unconsciousness can accurately measure time as well 
as and often better than they can in consciousness. 
The third question covers a wide field of intellectual 
activity, and its object is to ascertain whether uncon- 
scious reasoning of a complex kind employed when old 
work begun in consciousness is carried on or brought 
to a logical conclusion unknown to the thinker, as in 
the case of solving mathematical problems and the like. 
The result of this question was as follows: About 
eighty-five per cent of those answering claim to have 
arrived at definite results of work begun in conscious- 
ness and left unfinished—at results of a finished logical 
nature—at results that could come only by bridging the 
gap between the beginning and partial continuation in 
consciousness and the perfected conclusion by predi- 
cating the existence and operation of unconscious in- 
tellectual effort as the necessary cause of the known 
result. Fifteen per cent state that they have had no 
experience concerning the phenomena inquired about. 
The fourth question touches upon intellectual activity 
producing new ideas, creations and inventions, when 
there has been no conscious beginning, and the pos- 
sibility of such work proceeding in unconsciousness. 
The result of the answers when summed up show that 
only thirty per cent claim to have suddenly discovered 
the results of creative effort, which they would venture 
to call new, in the line of practical inventions, poetry, 
literary conceptions, mathematical solutions, etc. ; these 
creations appeared suddenly, most often while the indi- 
viduals were engaged on matters foreign to the discov- 
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ery. About forty per cent do not answer the question, 
thirty per cent answer in the negative, and of those 
answering affirmatively only about twenty-five per cent 
are able to give examples. The writer takes the ground 
that “human consciousness is not an_ intellectual 
property or state of the mind—it is purely a state of 
nervous activity; it is nervous energy in a most inten- 
sified form. Human unconsciousness is a less intensive 
state of nervous activity, wherein self-consciousness can- 
not be manifested;”’ that “nervous activity is ever the 
same in kind, and while there is a great difference be- 
tween the simplest reflex action and the highly devel- 
oped state of consciousness, yet this is one of degree 
alone. Intellectual activity is ever present in the brain, 
and every moment is producing new results without 
cessation from birth to the grave.” He also makes the 
assertion that “having once possessed knowledge we 
never lose it; the power to use it may be temporarily 
lost, but there is no knowing when the proper chord 
may be struck, and the old fact of memory or the old 
problem long worked out may be regained.” 
— Forty Proverbs of the Sea—lrom The United Service— 
He who would learn to pray should go to sea. When 
one falls into the sea he stays there. When you walk, 
pray once; when you go to sea, pray twice; when you 
go to be married, pray three times. Women are ships 
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and must be manned. The sea refuses no river. All 
the rivers go to the sea, and it never overruns. The 
sea is not soiled because a dog stirs it up. To a 


drunken man the sea only reaches to the knees. If 
the sea boiled, where would one go to find water to 
cool it? What comes by starboard goes by larboard. 
Being at sea, sail; being on land, settle. He that will 
not sail till he have a full, fair wind will lose many a 
Unless you have the wind astern you must 
You cannot sail as you would, 
but as the wind blows. In a calm sea, every man is a 
pilot. To a rotten ship every wind is contrary. What 
fear would he have of the waves who had Noah for a 
pilot ? Every sea, great as it is, grows calm. A large 
ship needs much water. Where the ship can go the 
brigantine can go. It is easier to get away from the 
bank than from the bottom. The ship which doesn’t 
mind her helm will mind the hidden rocks. He who 
can steer need not row. It will not do to have two 
mainmasts ina ship. Better lose an anchor than the 
whole ship. Good roller, good sailor. Do good and 
cast it into the sea; if the fish ignore it, God will know 
it. If clouds look like they had been scratched by a 
hen, get ready to reef your topsails then. The full 
moon eats clouds. He who sends a mean man to sea 
will get neither fish nor salt. Every port serves in a 
gale. A mariner must have his eyes on the rocks and 
sands as well as on the north star. Ill goes the boat 
without oars. From the boat we get to the ship. 
Don’t judge of the ship from the land. The freshest 
and sweetest fish come from the saltest sea. No one 
can complain of the sea who has been twice ship- 
wrecked. He gets his passage for nothing and winks 
at the captain’s wife. The seaisn’t burning. He that 
is embarked with the devil must sail with him. 

The Mystery of Berkeley Square—Cassell’s Journal — 
To this day it remains a mystery, and it will probably 
ever remain so. There is no question of delusion; no 
one could or can deny it. The facts are facts, plain 
and unvarnished. As there is no use in alarming 
people, we shall not mention the number of the house. 


voyage. 
know how to navigate. 
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It is, however, on the west side of Berkeley Square, 
London, W., and we repeat that the tale is absolutely 
true. The house which we visited was at that time 
apparently untenanted. It was certainly in a bad state 
of repair, and as certainly not to be let. No tenant 
was desirous to inhabit it; for, though a caretaker and 
his wife lived in the basement, they could not enter the 
haunted room; and the mansion had remained empty 
and desolate in the whirl of Mayfair. These were the 
conditions when a family from the country came, and, 
despite the exterior appearance of the house, were cer- 
tainly pleased with its interior arrangements. The 
house suited all parties, and it was painted and ren- 
ovated sufficiently to satisfy the tenants for the season. 
The trades-people were all on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, for no one had ever lived in the house four con- 
secutive weeks. Rent had been surrendered, and a 
hurried departure had again caused the advent of the 
“Tt was their doing,” was the whispered 
comment. “These people say the house is haunted, 
and so they have house room.” But they never dis- 
suaded a tenant. Many tenants came and went; 
sounds were heard, and something uncanny was in 
possession, for no one remained. ‘The family who came 
into temporary possession of the mansion had no idea 
of its history, and it is at this period—in the year 1871 
—that the writer’s acquaintance with the house began. 
The new tenants took possession and were handed over 
all the keys. There were occupants for all the bed- 
rooms, and one upper apartment was allotted to the 
housemaid. It was a nicely furnished room at the 
back of the house; small but, except for a peculiar 
atmosphere, very comfortable. “No one had hitherto 
slept in that room,” they said, “‘ and it was rather damp.” 
So a fire was lighted, and the bed made ready for its 
new occupant. The girl came in good time and went 
up-stairs to bed. Everything was in readiness for her, 
and the lady’s maid, who had indicated the apartment, 
had left her. Ere she had got into bed a piercing shriek 
aroused the household; then a heavy fall in the house- 
maid’s room caused them to hasten up-stairs. What 
could be the matter? Mistress and servants rushed up 
together; master followed. The room was broken 
open, and a terrible sight met the gaze of the intruders. 
The poor girl, partly dressed, was lying insensible on 
the floor in a dead faint. She was laid on the bed, and 
remedies were applied as soon as possible. The con- 
vulsive movements of her limbs were succeeded by 
violent ravings, and it required two men to hold her, 
so terrible were her struggles. Her appearance was 
that of a maniac, and when, with the assistance of a 
doctor, she had been calmed, it was perceived, with 
unutterable terror, that the poor girl was “raving mad.” 
She was quite exhausted for a while, but the paroxysms 
again began. She was removed as soon as possible, 
and after a while a lucid interval intervened. To ques- 
tions addressed to her, she only replied, with terrified 
mien and nameless horror in her face: “ Yes, I saw it! 
I saw it!” and relapsed into imbecility. Now, what 
she had seen was a mystery. She never gave any 
account of the horribly strange sight that met her gaze. 
The story got wind and was laughed at; was credited 
wholly or partly according to the constitutions of the 
hearers. The tenants avoided the room, which was 
again locked up, and no more was heard of “the ghost” 
for a while. It happened one evening that the tenants 
gave a party. There was a small dance, and among 
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the guests were some guardsmen and other officers. 
There was some curiosity expressed as to the haunted 
room, and many of the guests—particularly the military 
ones—laughed at the idea of any danger or ghost. 
Finally the subject absorbed general attention; dancing 
was discarded for discussion; the believers outnumbered 
the skeptics. “I'll bet you five pounds,” said a young 
officer, “that I will go and remain an hour in the 
haunted room and come down unharmed.” “ Done!” 
exclaimed his opponents. “Don’t!” exclaimed the 
more timorous of his friends. The lady of the house 
and her husband both endeavored to dissuade him. 
But he was firm. He laughed ghosts to scorn and 
jestingly bade farewell to his companions. He carried 
a candle, and as he prepared to ascend to the room, 
which had been lighted with gas, some presentiment 
seems to have affected him, but he laughed away all 
remonstrance. “You won’t frighten me with a regi- 
ment of ghosts,” he said. “ But I'll secure my retreat. 
Remember, if I ring once, you will be ready to come 
up-stairs, because you will then understand that I have 
seen something and may require assistance.” They 
promised, and he continued: “ But if I ring twice, you 
will at once know that I am in peril, and then come up 
as fast as ever you can. I shall not ring without 
reason.” They wished the young fellow good luck, 
and standing in and near the drawing-room door, 
watched him ascend the staircase. He laughed them 
a cheery “good-by,” entered the room, which was fully 
lighted, and shut the door loudly. The noise echoed 
through the house, now silent, for every one, even the 
servants, were on the gui vive, and the ringing of the 
bell was anxiously awaited. The men stood on the 
landing; the ladies generally remained in the rooms, 
conversing only in whispers, and feeling, as one ex- 
pressed it, as if something was going to happen. He 
had been gone fifteen minutes, and no sound had 
alarmed the guests. Bets began to be talked of and 
wagers tendered that he would not ring, and that there 
was no “ghost” at all. Suddenly a faint “ting, ting” 
was heard. There was no mistake—he had rung the 
bell! On the startling notice the ladies ran out, and 
some of the men began to ascend the stairs. A few 
were for rushing up at once, but the courage of their 
friend and their agreement held them back; still they 
were ready for a dash up the flight at the first tingle of 
the second bell. Some terrible minutes passed; the 
ticking of the clock was distinctly audible. Then a 
loud, violent crash of the bell; a sound of fearful sig- 
nificance to al! who heard it. Two seconds sufficed 
for the men to reach the room and burst open the door. 
This is what they saw. The young officer, stretched in 
his evening dress on the bed, rigid, dead! His jaw 
had dropped; his eyes were staring open vacantly in 
mortal terror; a dumb, stony fear and awful horrdér 
stamped on his features! His left hand clutched the 
bell-rope which had summoned up his friends. But no 
presence was visible. No form appeared to alarm the 
others. There he lay, stark, staring mad in death! 
What he had seen—-demon or spirit—must forever re- 
main a mystery. He died, scared to death by the awful 
apparition which he had in some manner defied or 
offended. Some time after, we believe in 1879, the 
condition of the house and the mystery again claimed 
attention. Questions were publicly addressed to those 
interested, but no reply was given, nor explanation 
ever afforded of this true mystery of Berkeley Square. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Evening—Archibald Lampman—Scribner’s Magazine 


From upland slopes I see the cows file by 


Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 


By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 
With moon-tipped dandelions ; flickering high, 
A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 

Beats up into the lucent solitudes 

Or drops with griding wing; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 
Cool night-winds creep and whisper in mine ear ; 

The homely cricket gossips at my feet ; 

From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 


With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 


In full Pandean chorus; one by one 


The mellow light of sunset, fading slow, 


Rested like gold upon the fresh-stirred ground 
Which reverent hands had fashioned in a mound, 


And heaped with roses white as winter snow. 
Tall, spotless lilies, faintly gleaming through 
The silent shadows of that hallowed bound, 


Stood like attendant angels winged and crowned. 


In the green tree-tops blithely to and fro 
Flittered a mocking-bird and filled with song 
That haven circled by the purple hills ; 


Where a hushed heart was laid that eve to rest. 


And when Day died th’ innumerable throng 


Of stars shone clear; then the sad whip-poor-wills 
Sung till the Dawn drove Night adown the west. 


England, I stand on thy imperial ground, 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 
I feel within my blood old battles flow— 
The blood whose ancient founts in thee are found, 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
Wide Islam presses; well its people know 
Thy heights that watch them wandering below ; 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound, 
I turn, and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 
England, ’tis sweet to be so much thy son! 


I feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 
Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 

Gibraltar wakened ; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa ! 





Sorrow—Aubrey De Vere—Selected Poents 
Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave ; 
Then lay before him all thou hast; allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
' The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 


Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 








After the Burial—Ada G. Cowan— Times-Democrat 





At Gtbraltar—Geo. Woodberry—North-Shore Watch 


Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end. 


The Future—R. A. White—Boston Transcript 
The curtains of the Future close are drawn, 

And even Fancy’s eye cannot avail 

To pierce the heavy cloud that, like a veil, 
Conceals what fate shall mark the morrow’s dawn. 
A wise design ; for were it so ordained 

That we might know our fortune, ere the morrow 
The dread of woe would double all our sorrow, 
And half our pleasure pall before "twas gained. 
I would not know, until the fitting hour, 

That she returned my love, for I believe 

That half the joy of loving is the doubt. 
I would not know that anguish was to lower, 

And for my slighted worship I should grieve 
Until I tried my fate, and hope died out. 


Spring Rain—Lizette W. Reese—Poems ’ 
Straight from the east the wind blows sharp with rain, 
That just now drove its wild ranks down the street, 
And westward rushed into the sunset sweet. 
Spouts brawl, boughs drip and cease and drip again. 
Bricks gleam, keen saffron glows each window pane, 
And every pool beneath the passing feet. 
Innumerable odors fine and fleet 
Are blown this way from blossoming lawn and lane. 
Wet roofs lift black against a tender sky ; 
The almond bushes in the lean-fenced square, 
Beaten to the walks, show all their draggled white. 
A troop of laborers comes slowly by ; 
One bears a daffodil, and seems to bear 
A new-lit candle through the fading light. 





The Ideal— Westland Marston—National Review 
Beloved Ideal! If one selfish aim 

Has mingled with my worship; if to stand 

A chosen knight or priest at thy right hand, 
Or on thy sacred tablets leave my name, 

Has been a wish detracting from thy claim 

To pure heart-service—of thy grace, command 

The tempter from me. In the humble band 
Of acolytes who tend thy holy flame, 

Or, chanting, scatter incense on thy shrine, 
May I be lost—a voice to swell the song, 
Though none discern the face of him who sings, 

One of the blest but undistinguished throng 

Who, gazing rapt upon thy mien divine, 

Is hidden in the incense which he swings. 


A Cloud—R. K. Munkittrick—Harper's Weekly 
It drifts adown the peaceful sky unto 
No bounden port, the plaything of the air— 
A fleecy palace, with a tower fair, 
Whose oriel a pale star glimmers through. 
Its filmy structure sportive winds undo ; 
Now it’s a boat of Venice, whose sails wear 
Indolent folds aflame with color rare— 
Day’s delicate orange in the western blue. 
A white-winged galleon on seas of space, 
It vanishes serenely as it came, 
Growing in mellow distance less and less, 
Until, in turquoise ether, all its grace 
Of swan-like hull ‘and sail of trembling flame 
Softly dissolves to misty nothingness. 
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It is, however, on the west side of Berkeley Square, 
London, W., and we repeat that the tale is absolutely 
true. The house which we visited was at that time 
apparently untenanted. It was certainly in a bad state 
of repair, and as certainly not to be let. No tenant 
was desirous to inhabit it; for, though a caretaker and 
his wife lived in the basement, they could not enter the 
haunted room; and the mansion had remained empty 
and desolate in the whirl of Mayfair. These were the 
conditions when a family from the country came, and, 
despite the exterior appearance of the house, were cer- 
tainly pleased with its interior arrangements. The 
house suited all parties, and it was painted and ren- 
ovated sufficiently to satisfy the tenants for the season. 
The trades-people were all on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, for no one had ever lived in the house four con- 
secutive weeks. Rent had been surrendered, and a 
hurried departure had again caused the advent of the 
“Tt was their doing,” was the whispered 
comment. “These people say the house is haunted, 
and so they have house room.” But they never dis- 
suaded a tenant. Many tenants came and went; 
sounds were heard, and something uncanny was in 
possession, for no one remained. ‘The family who came 
into temporary possession of the mansion had no idea 
of its history, and it is at this period—in the year 1871 
—that the writer’s acquaintance with the house began. 
The new tenants took possession and were handed over 
all the keys. There were occupants for all the bed- 
rooms, and one upper apartment was allotted to the 
housemaid. It was a nicely furnished room at the 
back of the house; small but, except for a peculiar 
atmosphere, very comfortable. “No one had hitherto 
slept in that room,” they said, “‘ and it was rather damp.” 
So a fire was lighted, and the bed made ready for its 
new occupant. The girl came in good time and went 
up-stairs to bed. Everything was in readiness for her, 
and the lady’s maid, who had indicated the apartment, 
had left her. Ere she had got into bed a piercing shriek 
aroused the household; then a heavy fall in the house- 
maid’s room caused them to hasten up-stairs. What 
could be the matter? Mistress and servants rushed up 
together; master followed. The room was broken 
open, and a terrible sight met the gaze of the intruders. 
The poor girl, partly dressed, was lying insensible on 
the floor in a dead faint. She was laid on the bed, and 
remedies were applied as soon as possible. The con- 
vulsive movements of her limbs were succeeded by 
violent ravings, and it required two men to hold her, 
so terrible were her struggles. Her appearance was 
that of a maniac, and when, with the assistance of a 
doctor, she had been calmed, it was perceived, with 
unutterable terror, that the poor girl was “raving mad.” 
She was quite exhausted for a while, but the paroxysms 
again began. She was removed as soon as possible, 
and after a while a lucid interval intervened. To ques- 
tions addressed to her, she only replied, with terrified 
mien and nameless horror in her face: “ Yes, I saw it! 
I saw it!” and relapsed into imbecility. Now, what 
she had seen was a mystery. She never gave any 
account of the horribly strange sight that met her gaze. 
The story got wind and was laughed at; was credited 
wholly or partly according to the constitutions of the 
hearers. The tenants avoided the room, which was 
again locked up, and no more was heard of “the ghost” 
for a while. It happened one evening that the tenants 
gave a party. There was a small dance, and among 
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the guests were some guardsmen and other officers. 
There was some curiosity expressed as to the haunted 
room, and many of the guests—particularly the military 
ones—laughed at the idea of any danger or ghost. 
Finally the subject absorbed general attention; dancing 
was discarded for discussion; the believers outnumbered 
the skeptics. “TI’ll bet you five pounds,” said a young 
officer, “that I will go and remain an hour in the 
haunted room and come down unharmed.” ‘“ Done!” 
exclaimed his opponents. “Don’t!” exclaimed the 
more timorous of his friends. The lady of the house 
and her husband both endeavored to dissuade him. 
But he was firm. He laughed ghosts to scorn and 
jestingly bade farewell to his companions. He carried 
a candle, and as he prepared to ascend to the room, 
which had been lighted with gas, some presentiment 
seems to have affected him, but he laughed away all 
remonstrance. ‘“ You won’t frighten me with a regi- 
ment of ghosts,” he said. “ But I’ll secure my retreat. 
Remember, if I ring once, you will be ready to come 
up-stairs, because you will then understand that I have 
seen something and may require assistance.” They 
promised, and he continued: “ But if I ring twice, you 
will at once know that I am in peril, and then come up 
as fast as ever you can. I shall not ring without 
reason.” They wished the young fellow good luck, 
and standing in and near the drawing-room door, 
watched him ascend the staircase. He laughed them 
a cheery “good-by,” entered the room, which was fully 
lighted, and shut the door loudly. The noise echoed 
through the house, now silent, for every one, even the 
servants, were on the gui vive, and the ringing of the 
bell was anxiously awaited. The men stood on the 
landing; the ladies generally remained in the rooms, 
conversing only in whispers, and feeling, as one ex- 
pressed it, as if something was going to happen. He 
had been gone fifteen minutes, and no sound had 
alarmed the guests. Bets began to be talked of and 
wagers tendered that he would not ring, and that there 
was no “ghost” at all. Suddenly a faint “ting, ting” 
was heard. There was no mistake—he had rung the 
bell! On the startling notice the ladies ran out, and 
some of the men began to ascend the stairs. A few 
were for rushing up at once, but the courage of their 
friend and their agreement held them back; still they 
were ready for a dash up the flight at the first tingle of 
the second bell. Some terrible minutes passed; the 
ticking of the clock was distinctly audible. Then a 
loud, violent crash of the bell; a sound of fearful sig- 
nificance to al! who heard it. Two seconds sufficed 
for the men to reach the room and burst open the door. 
This is what they saw. The young officer, stretched in 
his evening dress on the bed, rigid, dead! His jaw 
had dropped; his eyes were staring open vacantly in 
mortal terror; a dumb, stony fear and awful horrdér 
stamped on his features! His left hand clutched the 
bell-rope which had summoned up his friends. But no 
presence was visible. No form appeared to alarm the 
others. There he lay, stark, staring mad in death! 
What he had seen—demon or spirit—must forever re- 
main a mystery. He died, scared to death by the awful 
apparition which he had in some manner defied or 
offended. Some time after, we believe in 1879, the 
condition of the house and the mystery again claimed 
attention. Questions were publicly addressed to those 
interested, but no reply was given, nor explanation 
ever afforded of this true mystery of Berkeley Square. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Evening—Archibald Lampman—Scribner's Magazine 


From upland slopes I see the cows file by 
Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 
By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 

With moon-tipped dandelions ; flickering high, 

A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 
Beats up into the lucent solitudes 
Or drops with griding wing; the stilly woods 

Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 

Cool night-winds creep and whisper in mine ear ; 
The homely cricket gossips at my feet ; 

From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 


With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 


In full Pandean chorus; one by one 
Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 


After the Burial—Ada G. Cowan—Times-Democrat 


The mellow light of sunset, fading slow, 
Rested like gold upon the fresh-stirred ground 
Which reverent hands had fashioned in a mound, 
And heaped with roses white as winter snow. 
Tall, spotless lilies, faintly gleaming through 
The silent shadows of that hallowed bound, 
Stood like attendant angels winged and crowned. 
In the green tree-tops blithely to and fro 
Flittered a mocking-bird and filled with song 
That haven circled by the purple hills; 
Where a hushed heart was laid that eve to rest. 
And when Day died th’ innumerable throng 
Of stars shone clear; then the sad whip-poor-wills 
Sung till the Dawn drove Night adown the west. 


At Gtbraltar—Geo. Woodberry—North-Shore Watch 


England, I stand on thy imperial ground, 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 
I feel within my blood old battles flow— 
The blood whose ancient founts in thee are found, 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
Wide Islam presses; well its people know 
Thy heights that watch them wandering below ; 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound, 
I turn, and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 
England, ‘tis sweet to be so much thy son! 
I feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 
Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 
Gibraltar wakened ; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa ! 


Sorrow—Aubrey De Vere—Selected Poems 
Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave ; 
Then lay before him all thou hast; allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
' The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 


Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end. 


The Future—R. A. White—Boston Transcript 
The curtains of the Future close are drawn, 

And even Fancy’s eye cannot avail 

To pierce the heavy cloud that, like a veil, 
Conceals what fate shall mark the morrow’s dawn. 
A wise design ; for were it so ordained 

That we might know our fortune, ere the morrow 
The dread of woe would double ail our sorrow, 
And half our pleasure pall before ‘twas gained. 
I would not know, until the fitting hour, 

That she returned my love, for I believe 

That half the joy of loving is the doubt. 
I would not know that anguish was to lower, 

And for my slighted worship I should grieve 

Until I tried my fate, and hope died out. 


Spring Rain—Lizette W. Reese—Poems ; 
Straight from the east the wind blows sharp with rain, 
That just now drove its wild ranks down the street, 
And westward rushed into the sunset sweet. 
Spouts brawl, boughs drip and cease and drip again. 
Bricks gleam, keen saffron glows each window pane, 
And every pool beneath the passing feet. 
Innumerable odors fine and fleet 
Are blown this way from blossoming lawn and lane. 
Wet roofs lift black against a tender sky ; 
The almond bushes in the lean-fenced square, 
Beaten to the walks, show all their draggled white. 
A troop of laborers comes slowly by ; 
One bears a daffodil, and seems to bear 
A new-lit candle through the fading light. 


The Ideal— Westland Marston—National Review 
Beloved Ideal! If one selfish aim 

Has mingled with my worship ; if to stand 

A chosen knight or priest at thy right hand, 
Or on thy sacred tablets leave my name, 

Has been a wish detracting from thy claim 

To pure heart-service—of thy grace, command 

The tempter from me. In the humble band 
Of acolytes who tend thy holy flame, 

Or, chanting, scatter incense on thy shrine, 
May I be lost—a voice to swell the song, 
Though none discern the face of him who sings, 

One of the blest but undistinguished throng 

Who, gazing rapt upon thy mien divine, 

Is hidden in the incense which he swings. 


A Cloud—R. K. Munkittrick—Harper's Weekly 
It drifts adown the peaceful sky unto 
No bounden port, the plaything of the air— 
A fleecy palace, with a tower fair, 
Whose oriel a pale star glimmers through. 
Its filmy structure sportive winds undo ; 
Now it’s a boat of Venice, whose sails wear 
Indolent folds aflame with color rare— 
Day’s delicate orange in the western blue. 
A white-winged galleon on seas of space, 
It vanishes serenely as it came, 
Growing in mellow distance less and less, 
Until, in turquoise ether; all its grace 
Of swan-like hull and sail of trembling flame 
Softly dissolves to misty nothingness. 
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She was the daughter of Sonoo, a Hill-man, and 
Jadéh his wife. One year their maize failed, and later 
their only poppy-field; so, next season, they turned 
Christian, and brought their baby to the Mission to be 
baptized. 
abeth, and “ Lispeth”’ is the Hill pronunciation. 

Later, cholera came into the Kotgarh Valley and 
carried off Sonoo and Jadéh, and Lispeth became half- 
servant, half-companion, to the wife of the then Chap- 
lain of Kotgarh. She grew very lovely. When a Hill 
girl grows lovely, she is worth travelling fifty miles over 
bad ground to look upon. Lispeth had a Greek face— 
one of those faces people paint so often, and see so sel- 
dom. She was of a pale, ivory color and, for her race, 
extremely tall. Also, she possessed wonderful eyes. 

Lispeth’s own people hated her because she had, 
they said, become a memsahib and washed herself 
daily; and the chaplain’s wife did not know what to do 
with her. Somehow, one cannot ask a stately goddess, 
five foot ten in her shoes, to clean plates and dishes. 
So she played with the chaplain’s children and took 
classes in the Sunday-school, and read all the books 
in the house, and grew more and more beautiful. 

One day, a few months after she was seventeen years 
old, Lispeth went out for a walk. She covered be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles in her little constitu- 
tionals. This time she came back at ful! dusk, stepping 
down the break-neck descent into Kotgarh with some- 
thing heavy in her arms. The chaplain’s wife was doz- 
ing in the drawing-room when Lispeth came in breath- 
ing hard and very exhausted with her burden. Lispeth 
put it down on the sofa, and said simply: “This is 
my husband. I found him on the Bagi Road. He 
‘has hurt himself. We will nurse him, and when he is 
well, your husband shall marry him to me.” 

This was the first mention Lispeth had ever made of 
her matrimonial views, and the chaplain’s wife shrieked 
with horror. However, the man on the sofa needed 
attention first. He was a young Englishman, and his 
head had been cut to the bone by something jagged. 

He was put to bed and tended by the chaplain, 
who knew something of medicine. Lispeth explained 
to the chaplain that this was the man she meant to 
marry; and the chaplain and his wife lectured her se- 
verely. Lispeth listened quietly, and repeated her 
proposition. Having found the man she worshipped, 
she was going to nurse him until he was well enough 
to marry her, That was her programme. 

After a fortnight of fever, the Englishman recovered 
coherence and thanked the chaplain and his wife, and 
Lispeth—-especially Lispeth—for their kindness. He 
was a traveller in the East, he said, and had come from 
Dehra Dun to hunt for butterflies among the Simla hills. 
He fancied he fell over the cliff while stalking a fern. 
He made small haste to go away, and recovered his 
strength slowly. Lispeth objected to being advised 
either by the chaplain or his wife; so the latter spoke 
to the Englishman, and told him how matters stood in 
Lispeth’s heart. He laughed a good deal, and said it 
was very pretty and romantic, a perfect idyl of the 
Himalayas; but, as he was engaged to a girl at home, 
he fancied that nothing would happen. Certainly he 
* From “Plain Tales from the Hills.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
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The Kotgarh Chaplain christened her Eliz-. 
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would behave with discretion. He did that. Still he 
found it very pleasant to talk to Lispeth, and walk 
with Lispeth, say nice things to her, and call her pet 
names. It meant nothing at all to him, and everything 
in the world to Lispeth. Being a savage by birth, she 
took no trouble to hide her feelings, and the English- 
man was amused. When he went away, Lispeth walked 
with him up the hill as far as Narkunda, very troubled 
and very miserable. The chaplain’s wife, being a good 
Christian, disliking anything like fuss or scandal, had 
told the Englishman to te!l Lispeth that he was coming 
back to marry her. So all the twelve miles up the hill 
the Englishman, with his arm around Lispeth’s waist, 
assured her he would come back and marry her. She 
wept on the Ridge till he had passed out of sight. 

Then she dried her tears and went in to Kotgarh 
again, and said to the chaplain’s wife: “ He will come 
back and marry me. He has gone to his people to tell 
them so.” And the chaplain’s wife soothed Lispeth 
and said: “He will come back.” At the end of two 
months, Lispeth grew impatient, and was told that he 
had gone over the seas to England. “There was an old 
puzzle-map of the world in the house, she put it to- 
gether of evenings, and cried to herself, and tried to 
imagine where her Englishman was. As she had no 
ideas of distance or steamboats, her notions were some- 
what erroneous. This, however, made no difference; 
the Englishman had no intention of coming back to 
marry a Hill girl. He forgot all about her by the time 
he was butterfly-hunting in Assam. He wrote a book 
on the East. Lispeth’s name did not appear. 

At the end of three months, Lispeth made daily pil- 
grimage to Narkunda to see if her Englishman was 
coming along the road. It gave her comfort, and the 
chaplain’s wife finding her happier thought that she 
was getting over her “folly.” <A little later the walks 
ceased to help Lispeth and her temper grew very bad. 
The chaplain’s wife thought this a profitable time to 
let her know the real state of affairs—that the English- 
man had only promised his love to keep her quiet—that 
he had never meant to marry her. Lispeth said that 
all this was impossible because he had said he Joved her. 

“ How can what he and you said be untrue?” 

“We said it as an excuse to keep you quiet, child,” 

“Then you lied to me,” said Lispeth, “you and he?” 

The chaplain’s wife bowed her head, and said noth- 
ing. Lispeth was silent, too, for a little time; then 
she went down the valley, and returned in the dress of a 
Hill girl—infamously dirty, but without the nose rings. 

“T am going back to my own people,” said she. 
“Vou have killed Lispeth. There is only left old 
Jadéh’s daughter — the daughter of a pahari and the 
servant of Tarka Devi. You are all liars, you English.” 

She left and took to her own unclean people sav- 
agely, and, in a little time, she married a wood-cutter 
who beat her, and her beauty faded soon. 


Lispeth was a very old woman when she died. She 


always had a perfect command of English, and when 
she was sufficiently drunk, could sometimes be induced 
to tell the story of her first love-affair. 

It was hard then to realize that the bleared, wrinkled 
creature, so like a wisp of charred rag, could ever have 
been “ Lispeth of the Kotgarh Mission.” 
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A CONFESSION—THE MURDER IN THE TUNNEL* 


The room lay in black darkness. The pale squares 
of the two windows were scarcely distinguishable. 
Only on the ceiling, a single ray shot upward from the 
stove left a spot of light—but red, like blood. They 
stared at this, both of them, with wide-open eyes. The 
sound of music and gay voices had ceased. Then the 
house was wrapped in the profound stillness of sleep. 

Then alone, with Jaques—in the darkness and the 
silence—Séverine felt again that crying need of con- 
fession. Through how many weeks had this desire 
tormented her to tell him everything—to feel that 
nothing in her life was hidden from him—to lose her- 
self utterly in him! That round spot of light on the 
ceiling—was it growing larger? How like blood it 
was! And the objects about her in the darkness! 
They seemed to be instinct with life and voice—to cry 
aloud her story! A shiver passed over her. The 
words rushed to her lips: “If you.only knew 

Then he answered hastily, “I know he killed him— 
for the inheritance.” 

“Ah! For the inheritance!” she even laughed iron- 
ically. ‘Then she went on again, still in that stifled 
voice, her face pressed against his throat: “Yes! We 
killed him. My husband forced me to write the presi- 
dent, telling him to take the express from Paris at the 
same hour that we did. I trembled in my corner of 
the carriage. Opposite me sat a woman in black who 
neither moved nor spoke. I could not see her face, 
but I fancied she could look into our brains and read 
our horrible intention. I closed my eyes and feigned 
sleep. At Rouen the train stopped ten minutes. He 
bade me walk along the platform, as if for exercise, 
as far as the president’s compartment, and feigned 
great surprise at seeing him standing in the door- 
way. The president immediately invited us to finish 
the journey in his compartment. I hesitated, trem- 
bling, and murmured something about our valise, 
in the other carriage. But he insisted. My husband, 
too, appeared, at first, to hesitate, then turned to go 
back for our valise; but just then the conductor gave 
the signal and we hurriedly entered the compartment, 
my husband pushing me before him and then fasten- 
ing the door and closing the glass. There was a great 
crowd in the depot and no one saw us enter the 
compartment. I trembled incessantly. They talked 
of the coming election. My husband sat between me 
and the president. Now and again he bent forward 
and glanced swiftly through the window, and each time 
I followed the movement involuntarily. I saw a pale 
sky and black masses of trees which seemed to fly furi- 
ously past us. And always around and beneath us 
that rushing sound of the train ringing in my ears like 
the cries of beasts wounded to death. When would 
he kill him? When would he kill him? 

“A sudden flash of lights—a sullen echo of the rum- 
bling wheels! We were flying through a station. On 
again, at full speed! I began to lose consciousness of 
time and distance. I abandoned myself into this abyss 
of horror as the stone rolls into the precipice. Then 
suddenly, the truth flashed in upon me. 

“Tt would be in the tunnel! 


* Translated for CURRENT LITERATURE, from ‘‘ La Béte Hu- 
maine” of Emile Zola, by Alice Ballard-Macdonald. 








“T turned toward my husband. Our eyes met. Yes! 
it would be in the tunnel. 

“On rushed the train. The branch station of Dieppe 
was passed. There are some little hills there and 
trees. They looked to me like men with arms uplifted, 
cursing us as we passed. Then with a long, plaintive 
cry, the engine plunged into the darkness of the tun- 
The noise was deafening; the speed of the train 
terrific. The president ceased speaking and leaned 
against the cushions. Then my husband must have 
weakened, for he sat staring straight before him—only, 
by the dancing light, I saw his ears grow slowly purple. 

“Why did he not strike? Would he never kill him? 
The deed had grown to seem a necessity to me—some- 
thing fatal, inevitable. I had now but one thought— 
to have it over! I could have seized the knife and 
despatched him with my own hand, so exasperated was 
I by the fear and anguish of suspense. Perhaps my 
face said this, for my husband, looking a moment in my 
eyes, suddenly turned and hurled himself upon the 
man beside him. The president struggled madly, 
stretching out his hand to reach the button, of the 
alarm bell, but he was again seized by the shoulders 
and forced back upon the seat until from his open 
mouth issued strange, hoarse cries which lost them- 
selves in the tumult of the rushing train. Yet above 
both I heard my husband’s voice—‘ Cochon! Cochon!’ 

“But the noise about us lessened. Again I saw the 
pale sky and the flying trees. The train was emerging 
from the tunnel. I had withdrawn into my corner— 
cold, stiff with horror—until I could retreat no further. 
That struggle lasted three seconds, perhaps! I would 
have said it would never end—every passenger must hear 
that strange, hoarse cry—every one of those hurrying 
trees must see the deed and on the morrow tell the tale! 

“My husband held the knife open, poised, but he 
could not strike. The other forced him back with his 
feet. The motion of the train swung him from side to 
side, threatened to force him to his knees. 

“Then—I know not how—then it was that 
and suddenly flung myself across the legs of the man 
who struggled for his life. Yes! I threw myself across 
his knees and held his feet—crushed him down with 
my whole weight—clung so that he could no longer 
defend himself! I saw nothing, but I felt all! The 
shock of the knife against his throat—the clenching of 
his hands—the convulsion that shuddering through 
his limbs seemed to pass into mine! 

‘‘When I rose to my feet we were passing through 
Croix-de-Maufras. My husband stood, balancing him- 
self against the motion of the train, wiping his dripping’ 
knife on his handkerchief, staring at the corpse bent 
backward ona the cushions, the head in a pool of blood. 
So we wasted a minute. Then, recovering himself, 
my husband threw open the door. 

“* Help me!’ he said. 

“And together we pushed the body before us, fear- 
ing to lift it because of the blood which might stain 
our garments; and so, laboriously, first the head, then 
the shoulders, then the legs cramped and doubled, and 
the body of the president lay ‘behind us on the track. 

“**Tt is finished,’ said my husband. And we stood 
there, alone, with the pool of blood between us.” 


nel. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


The Buffalo Stampede—From the Detrott Free Press 

Cyclones and hurricanes continue to devastate; 
prairie fires and cloud-bursts desolate and destroy; 
the rivers rise from their beds and carry death on the 
muddy waters; but the tragedy of the buffalo stampede 
is never to be enacted again. It was a mighty terror 
of the plains, more to be feared than a war party of 
Apaches—more to be dreaded than the billows of flame 
licking up the long, dry grass. 

It is high noon on the great sun-baked, sun-dried 
plains of Central Nebraska. 

An emigrant party, composed of a dozen wagons and 
as many families, has halted on the Loup Fork of the 
Platte River to cook dinner and rest their animals. It 
is midsummer and the creek has almost disappeared. 
Here and there a few barrels of water are left in a deep 
hole, and again the bed of the creek is dry and steam- 
ing with heat for a hundred rods. 

The suns of July and August beat down on the great 
plains with terrible effect. Creeks run dry, rivers sink 
into insignificance, the grass is killed to its roots, and 
great cracks open in the baked earth to give convenient 
shelter to insects and reptiles. Then woe to the man 
or beast who is far from water. Thirst will surely craze 
him within a few brief hours. 

There is water here for the emigrants, such as it is, 
but the quantity is reduced one-half before the thirsty 
horses have had their fill) The men look up and down 
the bed of the creek, but as far as the eve can see in 
either direction there is no more water. Last May this 
Loup Fork would have floated a ship in its channel, but 
the mountain snows have melted and no rain has fallen 
in that whole country for many weeks. 

As the camp fires are lighted and the dinner made 
ready, let us fly north a dozen miles. A hundred miles 
away is the Niobrara River, rising in the mountains far 
to the west, flowing in the same eccentric manner, and 
its bed also just as dry at this season of the year. Five 
or six days ago a herd of buffaloes numbering thousands 
drank their fill at the Niobrara as they crossed it, work- 
ing to the south in fear of the Indian buffalo hunters, 
who were abroad on the Dakota line, 2nd in hopes to 
find richer pasturage along the forks of the Platte. 

Here and there as they have progressed, water has 
been found in small quantities, but for thirty hours 
past not an animal has had a drop. The grass is 
scorched and dead, the ground hot to their feet, and 
the almost solid mass, covering acre after acre, are al- 
most quiet at this noonday hour. Here and there one 
tosses his head in anger as thirst torments him, and the 
others give utterance to their terrible sufferings by long- 
drawn sighs and moans. 

Every animal has a listless look, and you would say 
that it would require something beyond the ordinary 
to cause a single one of them to break into arun. The 
sun glares down like a ball of fire. The stirring of so 
many feet has filled the air with fine dust, to add still 
another torment to the situation. The ox or the horse 
would long ago have fallen to the earth to die. 

See! Near the centre of the herd a great bull sud- 
denly throws up his head and scents the air. He isa 
magnificent specimen—one of the kings of the herd. 
Does his keen scent bring the presence of water over 


the dozen miles of scorched plain? Is there some- 
thing to make him afraid? He wheels around and 
around—he utters hoarse bellows which excite the ani- 
mals around him, and in two minutes half of that great 
herd is in a state of wild agitation. 

Of a sudden, with massive head held low as if to at- 
tack, with eyes blazing, with clots of foam flying from 
the corners of his mouth, with a fierceness of demeanor 
which clears a path for him, he heads to the west and 
charges through the herd. He is followed by ten, thirty, 
a hundred, a thousand, by every animal which can 
move, and now begins a stampede. A mighty living 
mass rolls over the plain, a body more to be dreaded 
than a tidal wave sweeping in from the sea. Move- 
ment incites to new energy, a rivalry to reach the front, 
a sort of madness which knows no fear or obstruction. 

The emigrants are at their dinner, and their horses 
are feeding about them, when an alarm is sounded. 
One of the horses raises his head, looks fixedly to the 
east, and utters a shrill neigh of anxiety. The men 
look up. The sky is clear, and there are no signs of 
Indians about. They make light of the warning and 
sit down, but a moment later half a dozen horses are 
pulling at their lariats, there is a fierce unmistakable 
trembling of the earth, and a man whose face is paler 
than death suddenly leaps up to shout: 

“A buffalo stampede! ‘Take to the wagons!” 

There is room for all and time for all, but as the 
men look to the east and see that great living wave, 
two or three miles long and a mile broad, bearing down 
in its might upon the camp, they shout in dismay and 
cry out, they know not what, in wild despair. 

Nearer—nearer—coming straight on—maddened by 
their thirst and terrified by their own conduct, and 
there is a chorus of shrieks and shouts—the reports of 
two or three rifles—a series of crashes which blend 
into one, and the camp has been blotted out. As the 
great wave itself hurls into the bed of the Loup and be- 
yond, there is no sign of the camp, no sight of the 
wagons—nothing to tell of the thirty human beings 
alive and well and full of hope two minutes before. All 
have been wiped out—blotted off the face of the earth. 
— Making a Hog Happy—The New York Sunday Sun — 

We were sitting in front of Taylor’s grocery ona 
summer day, when a big black hog came nosing along 
the gutter and started a new train of thought. In the 
crowd of loungers was a man from St. Louis, and, after 
watching the porker for a while, he remarked: 

“T wonder if that hog ever had a real good time in 
the course of all his life? ” 

“Hogs allus have good times, I guess,” remarked 
the village cooper, who had knocked off work and 
come over to hear some politics. 

“TI doubt it,” said the other. “ He must feel his de- 
graded position in life, and so he cannot be happy. I 
wish I could do something to make him feel that life 
is worth the living.” 

“Fust man I ever saw who pitied a hog!” grunted 
the blacksmith, who ought to have been tacking a shoe 
on a waiting mule. 

“Yes, I do pity him. I’ve been down myself and 
know just how it feels. Taylor, have you got any 
cherry whiskey in the store there? ” 
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“ Mighty little, if any. More cherries than whiskey 
there, I guess,” answered Taylor, good-naturedly. 

“If you've got two quarts of cherries which have 
been in liquor, bring ’em out, and Ill give you half a 
dollar. I’m going to try to make that hog happy for 
two hours, and I think I can do it.” 

The grocer got the cherries, which had been lying in 
liquor for a couple of years, and the St. Louis man 
poured them out into the gutter for the hog. They 
were devoured with astonishing avidity, and the porker 
stood and looked at us and hungered for more. It 
was doubted by some if the liquor would affect him, 
but after a few minutes he began to frisk and play, and 
was evidently under the influence. 

“That does me good,” said the donor of the cherries. 
“He is becoming light-hearted, and life will now take 
on new and wonderful charms to him. Hang any darn 
man who won't give a hog a show!” 

Just then the animal uttered a hoarse “ woof!” and 
charged for the crowd. We scattered and he entered 
the grocery, took two or three turns, and shot out and 
down the street. Esquire Smith was coming up, and 
the hog charged and upset him. He then headed for 
a horse and buggy in front of Snyder’s, crashed against 
the horse’s hind legs, and in another moment there 
was arunaway. The widow Watkins was sailing along 
with a can of kerosene in her hand, and the hog rolled 
her off the walk as if she had been struck by a loco- 
motive. He then charged a double team and started 
them off, dove into Gaylord’s dry goods store and out, 
and the old man Sabin turned in from Elm street 
just in time to be lifted three feet high and rolled by 
surprising force and rapidity into a puddle. 

Fifty men were out and after the porker by this 
time, but he started another runaway, upset a baby 
carriage, and knocked the register of deeds off his pins 
before we cornered him and got a rope around a hind 
leg. Then everybody was mad and wanted vengeance, 
but when they came to look for the St. Louis man he 
had skipped. He, however, left a message for the 
public, saying to a boy, who with presence of mind had 
shinned up an awning post to be out of danger: 

“My son, if you haven’t adopted a motto yet, let me 
throw out one for your calm reflection and digestion. 
It is: ‘Give everything a fair show.’” 
—Misunderstood—From the Loutsville (Ky.) Commercial— 

“That’s a pretty, home-like little place, isn’t it?” 
asked a fellow-passenger. The little place referred 
to was a cottage home not many miles this side of 
Lexington, a half-mile back from the railroad, and, seen 
from the train window, with all of its pretty environ- 
ments, did look like a refuge for happiness in a refined 
state of purity, where some loving couple free from the 
perplexities and sins of the world might find a foretaste 
of heaven. “Well,” continued the speaker, as the 
train flew by other scenes just as pretty, “there is a 
tragically sad story connected with that place about 
which but little has ever been published and the true 
inwardness of which but very few know. Five years 
ago it was the home of as happy a pair of moderately 
wealthy young people as could be found in the State. 
They had youth, wealth, a name as well known and 
untarnished as that of any of the old families in this 
section, and a little daughter in whom was centered 
their combined love. They ought to have been, and I 
believe were, as happy as any couple in the State. One 
afternoon the wife received a letter post-marked at a 
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little town in Indiana, near where she had lived when 
she came to Kentucky on a visit and met the man she 
afterward loved and wed. She laughingly told her 
husband, but with evident embarrassment, that she 
‘had a secret’ and would have to go to Louisville. 
He at that time knew but little about his wife’s Indiana 
kinspeople, whom he had only seen at the time of their 
wedding and on the two or three visits he had made at 
her home during the brief engagement which followed 
their meeting in Kentucky. He never wondered at his 
wife’s conduct that day at the start, and assisted her 
off to the train next morning, half-jestingly demanding 
the author of the letter which called her away. She 
never told him, however, and his parting words were a 
caution not to miss the evening train, as he and baby 
would be uneasy and lonely. 

“The woman had made the first mistake of her life 
in not telling her husband the truth. She was on her 
way to meet a scapegrace of a brother who had written 
pleading for an interview and for a little money, for 
which he dared not go home. She reached Louisville, 
went to the Galt House, near the depot, registered, and 
sent for her brother, who came, and with whom she 
talked long enough to miss her train. The telegram 
she sent reached the station we just passed, for some 
reason, later than the train she should have been on, 
and the minute the latter passed the young husband’s 
anxiety was converted into something like jealous 
fright. He took the next train for Louisville, reached 
there after dark, and at the clerk’s desk in the Galt 
found that his wife was in room ‘Have a boy 
show me up,’ said he, registering the same name farther 
down the page, ‘she is my wife,’ and then he looked 
strangely at the clerk, who, with a peculiar significant 
smile, had said: ‘She has a visitor now—a gentleman, 
who called early in the day.’ 

“ Well, to make a short story of it, he beat his card 
to the door, and, with feelings he himself did not un- 
derstand, burst into the room, his face livid with rage, 
and acry of ‘What does this mean?’ The young wife, 
who was even then deprecating to her brother the mis- 
take which was keeping her away from home, read in 
her husband’s face and demand all that he thought, 
and was horrified in return. Too indignant to imme- 
diately explain, she stood staring at him with what he 
thought was a guilty look, until, crazed by he knew not 
what, he struck her down, and turned to the brother, 
who had escaped to the hall and down the stairs, leav- 
ing the outraged sister to explain to her misguided 
husband. The latter followed too late to find him, and 
telling the clerk in a strange voice that his wife would 
remain all night, and that he wouldn’t, left the hotel. 

“He spent the night walking the streets and watch- 
ing the hotel entrance for the man he fully intended 
to murder. How the young wife spent that night will 
never be known. She must have been already mad, 
when next morning she returned home, and, packing 
a few of her belongings, seized her child and was leav- 
ing her home never to return. It was at the head of 
the stairs, in a blind rage, with her child in her arms, 
that her foot caught in the carpet, and she and the little 
one were dashed to the landing below. The baby’s 
head, with the weight of the mother added, struck on 
the first post of the banisters, and two hours later she 
was dead. The half-crazed husband reached his home 
five minutes after the accident, and it was over their 
dying child that they came to understand the terrible 
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mistake that each, and he especially, had made. She 
was wholly insane before the hearse came back from 
the little grave where all their happiness past and to 
come was laid. She has been ever since an inmate of 
the asylum at Lexington. The ruined man lives with 
his aged mother in the little home we passed and is 
little more than a hermit. You may occasionally see 
him at one of the race meetings in Louisville, the only 
kind of amusement he seems to ever seek, but he looks 
older than men of twice his age and shows the burden 
he bears is a terrible one. Not a half-dozen people 
who knew them know that his mistake drove his wife 
to the act which killed her child and made her a maniac. 
It was presumed by every one that the little one fell 
while at play and that her mother’s devotion was too 
strong for her delicately strung system to bear the 
shock which had forever dethroned her mind.” 

— Leather Breeches—Lum Sharp—Atlanta Constitution — 

Old Sol called her “ Leather Breeches.” 

Nobody else had occasion to call her any other name 
since her mother died, except the man who occasionally 
brought the corn to Old Sol’s still. 

Old Sol was her father and a “moonshiner.” He 
was called a “moonshiner” because, being an illicit 
distiller, he was supposed to run his still by moonlight 
to prevent detection by the revenue officers. But he 
wasn’t a “ moonshiner” in the strict sense of the word 
—he didn’t run his distillery by night any more than 
government distillers did. There was no need for it. 

The still was ina pit under his own hut, and the 
smoke found its way out his own chimney. 

Subterranean pipes conducted the water to and from 
the still, so that there was little danger of detection. 
Besides this there was a small field of corn about the 
house, and altogether this seemed to be the last place 
a revenue officer would look for an illicit distillery. 

The‘ vigilance of Leather Breeches made it doubly 
safe, for she was handy with Old Sol’s rifle and never 
feared to use it when the occasion demanded. 

But she was a beauty—Leather Breeches was. 

Her black hair was like silk, and her beautiful plump 
flesh shamed the most luscious peach. Her eyes! 
There is a large spring in western Georgia which from 
its great depth is supposed to be bottomless and has a 
bluish tint like the sea. A casual glance at its surface 
reveals nothing uncommon. But gaze steadily through 
this pellucid water deep down into the bowels of the 
earth and a changing scene presents itself. Variegated 
stones, pebbles, petrified trees and sparkling crystals 
rise successively to your enchanted vision. Leather 
Breeches’ eyes were like this. 

She was a great help to Old Sol, and a great com- 
fort, too, for when he was low-spirited she put her 
arm around his neck and kissed him, and sometimes 
teased him to get him mght again. 

Often she would say, “ Pap, I’m gwine ter marry.” 

“Leather Breeches,” he would say, “don’t yer think 
uv it. Ther man whut gits yer ‘Il hatter whup me 
furst, that’s shore. An’ I ain’t no slouch, fer I’ve done 
up ther best uv ‘em in my time.” 

“Don’t git riled, pap, I was jest er plaguin’ uv yer,” 
she would console, “I wouldn’t leave yer fer nobody.” 

One evening Old Sol was chopping some pine in 
front of the cabin door when a well-dressed man with 
light hair and blue eyes approached unobserved and 
stood within a few feet of him. 

“ Good evening,” said the stranger. 
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Old Sol straightened himself, eyed him critically from 
head to foot and said: 

“ Howdy.” 

“T am seeking lodgings for the night,” said the well- 
dressed man in answer to this greeting. 

Sol scrutinized him again as before, and after some 
deliberation remarked: 

“Looks ter me lack I orter know yer?” 

“You ought,” said the stranger. “It’s no disgrace.” 

“T reckon not,” said old Sol in such a tone as left 
some doubts as to whether it was sarcasm or admiration. 

“T remarked,” said the stranger after an awkward 
pause, “that I was hunting a place to spend the night.” 

“And don’t yer know ther way?” said the old 
man with a foolish grin. 

“ No—I—the fact is, I am a stranger here and don’t 
know any place to go.” 

“ Dunno whar yer wanter go ter? Wal, I sw’ar.” 

Leather Breeches tripped out the door, levelled a 
long rifle at the well-dressed man and commanded: 

“Stranger, git!” 

The person addressed looked inquiringly at Old Sol. 

“Stranger,” said the old man, “yer’ll hatter do it. 
She’s er mighty notionaly creetur that gal er mine is, 
but folks gener’ly humors her in her_ways.” 

“Ts she crazy?” 

“Crazy? Wal, I swar pine blank! 
Not by er dang sight!” 

The stranger saw that he was in for it and decided 
that to put on a bold front was the best policy. 

“Shoot! *’ said he defiantly. “I have done nothing 
to merit it, and I’ll die rather than I'll turn coward.” 

“Stranger,” said the old man significantly, “she 
don’t say often, she don’t, but when she says, she says!” 

The last phrase was spoken with a peculiar emphasis, 
which conveyed exactly the idea intended, to wit: That 
the declarations of Leather Breeches in important 
matters like the present were not to be overruled. 

“Stranger,” said Leather Breeches, lowering the gun 
to her side, “ain’t yer er still huntin’?” 

“ No.” 

“ Shore?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ What yer huntin’?” 

“Land, and a place to spend the night. ” 

“ What land?” 

“My land. Lot number 12.” 

“Pap,” said she turning to old Sol, “he talks squar’.” 

“So he do,” said Sol. 

** An’ his eyes is midlin’ good.” 

“ Jesso,.” 

*“ An’ he ain’t erfeerd.” 

“ Not er drap.”’ 

“ Ther still hunters is skeery.” 

So they is.” 

“S’pose he'll do?” 

“Leather Breeches,” said the old man raising his 
hand, “‘jes as yer say. Yer ain’t never been fooled in 
er man yit, an’ ef this un fool yer he’s ther fust un.” 

“ Pap, he’s squar’.” 

“Nuff said. Stranger, come in ther house.” 

* * * * * 

Two days later the stranger was still a guest of the 
*moonshiners.”” He had found his land lying along- 
side of old Sol’s and has spent the time in going over 
it and planning for its future development, and in long 
talks with the beautiful rustic, Leather Breeches. 


Crazy, stranger? 
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“ Breeches,” said he on the second day of his sojourn, 
“don’t you get lonely with no one but the old man?” 
“Not so pow’ful. Is yer done got tired uv us?” 

“T’d never tire of you.” 

“That’s whut Pap says.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“ Breeches,” said he, “I’m going to clear up all that 
land of mine and put it in cotton.” 

“ Reckon I keer?” 

* And build a neat framed house up there on the hill.” 

“Wal?” 

* And paint it and live in it.” 

“ All by yerself?” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh, you’s married!” 

“ No.” 

“Then who’s gwinter be wid yer?” 

ce You.” 

“ How yer know?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

* Would yer fout for me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wal, yer’ll hatter do it.” 

Five minutes later they were before Old Sol. 

“Pap,” said Leather Breeches, “he wants me.” 

“ Air yer purty stout, stranger?”’ asked Old Sol, lay- 
ing aside his gun. “ Kase ef yer ain’t yer won’t git her.” 

“T can usually hold my own.” 

“Wal, yer hatter whup me.” 

“T can do it.” 

“Come out in ther yard an’ squar’ yerself.”’ 

Old Soi hopped out of the door nimble as a cat. 

“Take the ‘in turn’ on him, stranger,” whispered 
Leather Breeches. “He can’t stand the ‘in turn.’” 

The two men clinched. 

For fuli three minutes neither had the advantage. 
Directly the old man raised his light opponent clear 
of the earth. Leather Breeches trembled. 

The stranger landed nimbly but firmly on his feet, 
and quick as thought twisted his leg securely around 
Old Sol’s, and holding a steady grasp about his waist 
tripped and felled him to the ground. Then burying 
his fingers in the old man’s throat he held him there, 
with all his force, till he surrendered. 

“ Stranger,” said Old Sol, when the conflict was over, 
“yer’ve done it. I wouldn’t er b’leved it wus in yer 
hide, but it’s so. Leather Breeches is your’n. You 
won her fa’r an’ squar’, an’ Old Sol ain’t ther man ter 
kick ergin the feller whut his gal is done tuck a notion 
ter—not when he’s been tried as you is.” 

— Happy Tom's Fight—Syduey (Australia) Referee — 

An open-air service of the Salvation Army was in 
progress at Day Dan Crossing, Charters Towers, 
Queensland, about fifty soldiers being present, sur- 
rounded by a considerable crowd. Some of the out- 
siders pressing forward drove those nearest upon the 
ring, and brought about a collision with the lasses. 
The captain thereupon threatened. “If some of you 
don’t behave we shall drop pretty heavily upon you.” 
This led to some chaff from the outer ring, and a 
soldier promised to give some of them an “ Irish chuck- 
out” if they did not keep quiet. The meeting was 
closed in due time, and as the army of salvationists 
was moving off, a youngster in the crowd cried out, 
“Come on and give us an Irish chuck-out! ” 

On this a soldier named Johnston struck one of the 
bystanders, a much smaller man than himself, and they 
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had a rough-and-tumble, in which the soldier was get- 
ting much the best of it, using his teeth to advantage 
on the enemy’s ear. 

Another bystander named Marsden on seeing this 
interfered, and demanded fair play. The captain 
pushed him back, whereupon Marsden took off his coat 
and challenged the captain. Before the latter could 
say yes or no, a soldier rejoicing in the title of Happy 
Tom struck Marsden from behind. In a moment the 
Salvationists ranged on one side and called upon their 
comrade to “let him have it.” Happy Tom wanted no 
urging. His blood was up and he meant business. He 
was going in to win if he fought at all. 

“ Make a ri:tg,” shouted the captain. “A ring! a 
ring!’’ howled the subordinates. A ring was made, and 
into it stepped Marsden and Happy Tom. 

In the first round Marsden, a much lighter man than 
the soldier, managed to punish his opponent severely. 
In the third round Happy Tom got his thumb knocked 
up, and the sudden pain was so great that he hesitated 
for a moment before resuming the attack. 

This was the signal for a great outburst of feeling 
on the part of the captain and his force. “ Lord, give 
him strength,” “ Dear Lord, help him,” roared indi- 
vidual lads and lasses, and in went Happy Tom again. 
In the fifth round Marsden received a well-directed 
blow in the chest, and shouts of “Lord be praised,” 
“ Hallelujah,” “ Bless Tom,” floated in the air. 

When Marsden obtained an advantage his friends 
cheered. Up to the twelfth round the fighting was 
very fast, the falls numerous, and the cheering and the 
counter-cheering demonstrative. Every time Tom got 
a blow home the captain and other soldiers would sing 
out, “Lord be praised,” “Keep our brother safe, 
Lord,” “ Give him strength,” “ Confound our enemies,” 
and such like expressions. Suddenly a lassie dropped 
upon her knees and cried aloud, “O Lord, protect 
Tom and give him strength.” The words had scarcely 
left her mouth when Marsden gave the soldier a heavy 
whack upon the nose which almost stunned him. 

From this point prayers and the heavier metal of the 
soldier began to tell, and at the eighteenth round 
Marsden declared that he had had enough for that 
night, and offered to fight it out in the morning. The 
captain would not listen to that. “ Fight it out, fight 
it out,” he yelled, but Marsden’s friends protested. 
The captain wouldn't listen to that on any account, 
and he was supported in this by his subordinates. “I 
won’t have a draw,” he declared. ‘“ Get done with it,” 
and “ Lick him, Tom,” were among his utterances, and 
Marsden had to prepare for another round. 

The ring was re-formed, and both men sparred again, 
Happy Tom looking the stronger of the two, although 
severely punished. Round nineteen was slow and dis- 
astrous for Marsden, who went down amid a scene of 
intense jubilation, Happy Tom’s comrades jumping 
about and calling upon the Lord for special favors. 
“That’s it, Lord,” “ Give Tom strength,” and “ Halle- 
lujah!”? resounded in the air when the fighters faced 
each other for the twentieth round. The round closed 
with a knock-down, and Marsden gave in. “I'll give 
you best, Tom,” he quietly observed, and thus ended 
the struggle. The Salvationists crowded round the 
victor, and a lively five minutes followed. Hand- 
shaking, praying, and cheering was the order of the day, 
and amid cries of “Glory!” “Lord be praised!” etc., 
Happy Tom was escorted off the battle field. 
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KARL THE MARTYR-—-A FATHER’S SACRIFICE* 





It was the closing of a summer’s day, 

And trellis’d branches from encircling trees 
Threw silver shadows o'er the golden space 
Where groups of merry-hearted sons of toil 
Were met to celebrate a village feast— 
Casting away, in frolic sport, the cares 

That ever press and crowd and leave their mark 
Upon the brows of all whose bread is earned 
By daily labor. ’Twas, perchance, the feast 
Of fav’rite saint, or anniversary 

Of one of bounteous Nature’s season gifts 

To grateful husbandry. Joy beamed forth 
On ev’ry face, and the sweet echoes rang 
With sounds of honest mirth, too rarely heard. 


Somewhat apart from the assembled throng 
There sat a swarthy giant, with a face 

So nobly grand, that though (unlike the rest) 

He joined not in their sports, but rather seemed 
To please his eye with sight of others’ joy. 

There was a cast of sorrow on his brow, 

As though it had been ever there. He sat 

In listless attitude, yet not devoid 

Of gentlest grace, as down his stalwart form 

He bent, to catch the playful whisperings 

And note the movements of a bright-haired child 
Who danced before him in the evening sun, 
Holding a tiny brother by the hand. 

He was the village smith (the rolled-up sleeves 
And the well-charred leathern apron showed his craft), 
Karl was his name, a man beloved by all. 


He was not of the district. He had come 
Among them ere his forehead bore one trace 

Of age or suffering. A wife and child 

He had brought with him; but the wife was dead. 
Not so children two who danced before him now. 
So Karl was happy still that these two lived, 

And laughed and danced before him in the sun, 


The frolics pause: now Caspar’s laughing head 
Rests wearily against his father’s knee 

In trusting lovingness: while Triidchen runs 
To snatch a hasty kiss (the little man, 

It may be, wonders if the tiny hand 

With which he strives to reach his father’s neck 
Will ever grow so big and brown as that 

He sees imbedded in his sister's curls) ; 

When quick as lightning’s flash up starts the smith, 
Huddles the frightened children in his arms, 
Thrusts them far back, extends his giant frame, 
And covers them as with Goliath’s shield. 


Now hark! a rushing, yelping, panting sound, 

So terrible that all stood chilled with fear ; 

And in the midst of that late joyous throng 

Leapt an infuriate hound, with flaming eyes, 
Half-open mouth, and fiercely bristling hair, 

Proving that madness drove the brute to death. 

One spring from Karl, and the wild thing was seized, 
Fast prison’d in the stalwart Vulcan’s grip. 

A sharp, shrill cry of agony from Karl 

Was mingled with the hound’s low fevered growl, 
And all, with horror, saw the creature’s teeth 

Fixed in the blacksmith’s shoulder. None had power 
To rescue him; for scarcely could you count 

A moment’s space ere both had disappeared— 

The man and dog. The smith had leapt a fence, 
And gained the forest with a frantic rush, 

Bearing the hideous mischief in his arms. 





* From the North Glasgow Weekly Herald. 


A long receding cry came on the ear, 

Showing how swift their flight, and fainter grew 
The sound. Ere well a man had time to think 
What might be done for help, the sound was hushed— 
Lost in the very distance ; women crouched 

And huddled up their children in their arms, 
Men flew to seek their weapons—’twas a change 
So swift and fearful none could realize 

Its actual horrors for a time: but now, 

The panic past, to rescue and pursuit. 

Crash through the brake into the forest track ; 
But pitchy darkness, caused by closing night 

And foliage dense, impedes the avengers’ way, 
When lo! they trip o’er something in their path— 
It was the bleeding body of the hound, 

Warm, but quite dead. No other trace of Karl 
Was near at hand; they called his name in vain, 
They sought him in the forest all night through— 
Living or dead he was not to be found. 


At break of day they left the fruitless search. 

Next morning, as an anxious village group 

Stood meditating plans what best to do, 

Came little Triidchen, who, in simple tones, 

Said, “ Father’s at the forge, I heard hinr there 

Working long hours ago, but he is angry; 

I raised the latch, he bade me begone. 

What have I done to make him chide me so?” 

And then her bright blue eyes ran o’er with tears. 
“ The child’s been dreaming through this troubled night,’ 

Said a kind dame, and drew the child toward her; 

But the sad answers of the girl were such 

As led them all to seek her father’s forge. 

It lay beyond the village some short span ; 

They forced the door, and there beheld the smith. 

His sinewy frame was drawn to its full height, 

And round his loins a double chain of iron, 

Wrought with true workman skill, was riveted 

Fast to an anvil of enormous weight. 

He stood as pale and statue-like as death. 

Now let his own words close the hapless tale. 


“T killed the hound, you know, but not until 
His maddening venom through my veins had passed , 
I know full well the death in store for me, 
And would not answer when you called my name, 
But crouched among the brushwood while I thought 
Over some plan. I know my giant strength, 
And dare not trust it after reason’s loss; 
Why, I might turn and rend whom most I love. 
I’ve made all fast now. "Tis a hideous death. 
I thought to plunge me in the deep, still pool 
That skirts the forest, to avoid it; but 
I thought that for the suicide’s poor shift 
I would not throw away my chance of heaven, 
And meeting one who made earth heaven to me. 
So I came home and forged these chains about me— 
Full well I know no human hand can rend them— 
And now am safe from harming those I love. 
Keep off, good friends! Should God prolong my life, 
Throw me such food as nature may require ; 
Look to my babes: 742s you are bound to do; 
For by my deadly grasp on that poor hound 
How many of you have I saved from death 
Such as / now await? But hence, away! 
The poison works! These chains must try their strength ; 
My brain’s on fire! With me ‘twill soon be night.” 


Too true his words: the brave, great-hearted Karl— 

A raving maniac—battled with his chains 

For three fierce days. The fourth day saw him free— 
For Death’s strong hand then loosed the martyr’s bonds. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 


The United States government has paid out in round 
numbers $1,000,000,000 in pensions since the beginning 
of the civil war.—The Arabian year is lunar, and in the 
course of thirty-two years each month runs through all 
the seasons.—The total number of American patents 
issued last year reached 23,360, as against 19,585 for 
1888; more patents were issued from the Patent Office 
during 1889 than in any previous year.—Three miles 
is about the average velocity of the Gulf Stream, though 
at places it attains as high aspeed as 54 niiles per 
hour; as it passes through the Yucatan Channel, which 
is go miles wide and over 1,000 fathoms deep, the cur- 
rent does not flow at a higher rate than one-fourth of a 
mile an hour; but in the narrower Straits of Bemini it 
has a velocity of from four to five miles, a breadth of 
50 miles, and an average depth of 350 fathoms.—The 
caterpillar feeds with two saw-edged jaws, working 
transversely, and uses them to such good advantage 
that he eats three or four times his own weight every 
day.—The oldest of existing observatories is that at 
Pekin, founded in 1279, and still containing three of 
the first instruments.—It is said the first cost of build- 
ing a fleet of Atlantic liners is a trifle compared to the 
cost of running them; in less than three years it will 
exceed the cost of construction, so enormous is the 
constant expenditure in wages, port duties and repairs. 


The total length of the streets, avenues, boule- 
vards, bridges, quays and thoroughfares of Paris is set 
down at 600 miles, of which nearly 200 are planted 
with trees.—The English flag floats over one-sixth of 
the population and one-eighth of the surface of the 
habitable globe.—When Sir John Herschel was defend- 
ing the character of astronomical science in view of an 
error of nearly 4,000,000 miles in estimating the sun’s 
distance, the correction was shown to apply to an error 
of observation so small as to be equivalent to the ap- 
parent breadth of a human hair at a distance of 125 
feet.—A woman-character was first acted by a woman, 
so far as the English stage is concerned, on November 
gth, 1656.—The number of men is almost equal to that 
of women; the average of human life is 38 years; one- 
quarter of the population of our earth die before they 
attain the age of 17 years; it is only one person among 
a thousand who becomes a centenarian, and hardly six 
persons among a thousand who attain 75 years of age.— 
The highest railroad in the United States is the Denver 
and South Park, a branch of the U~ion Pacific, at Alpine 
Tunnel, 11,596 feet above sea-level—The number of 
eggs in a six-pound eel, in November, is fully 9,000,000 ; 
under the microscope they measure 8o to the linear inch. 


The growth of the nails on the left hand requires eight 
to ten days more than those on the right; the growth is 
more rapid in children than in adults and goes on faster 
in summer than in winter; it requires an average of 
132 days for the renewal of the nails in cold weather 
and but 116 in warm weather.—About 2,000 species 
of insects, on an average, have been discovered yearly 
during the last century —One million dollars of gold 
coin weighs 3,685 pounds avoirdupois; of silver coin, 
58,920.9 pounds.—The small letter “i” was formerly 
written without the dot; the dot was introduced in the 

* Compiled expressly for CURRENT LITERATURE, 





fourteenth century to distinguish “i” from “e” in hasty 
and indistinct writing.—In the formation of a single 
locomotive steam engine there are nearly 6,000 pieces 
to be put together, and these require to be as accurately 
adjusted as the works of a watch.—There are over a 
million miles of telegraph wire in the United States, 
enough to encircle the globe 40 times. — England is 
the only country where members of Parliament are not 
only unpaid, but have no special rights or privileges. 





The portraits and colors of the new issue of postage 
stamps are as follows: one-cent, Franklin, ultramarine 
blue; two-cent, Washington, carmine; three-cent, Jack- 
son, purple; four-cent, Lincoln, chocolate; five-cent, 
Grant, light brown; six-cent, Garfield, color not de- 
cided; ten-cent, Webster, milori green; fifteen-cent, 
Henry Clay, deep blue; thirty-cent, Jefferson, black; 
ninety-cent, Commodore Perry, orange.—A French 
rule for determining the normal weight of man which 
is both ingenious and approximately correct is that a 
man should weigh just as many kilograms as he mea- 
sures centimetres in height, after deducting one meter. 
—It is estimated that over eight tons of diamonds 
have been unearthed in the South African fields dur- 
ing the last 18 years; this represents a total value of 
$275,000,000.—The oldest lawsuit on record perhaps 
is one now being tried in the highest Russian court at 
St. Petersburg; it was brought 500 years ago against 
the city of Kamanez-Podolsk, by the heirs of a dead 
nobleman, to recover many thousand acres of his estate, 
confiscated by the municipality; the written testimony is 
said to weigh 45 tons.—The highest meteorological sta- 
tion in Europe is on the top of the Sonnblick, in Aus- 
tria, 10,168 feet above the level of the sea.—It is not 
generally known that the custom of keeping birthdays 
is many thousand years old; it is recorded in the for- 
tieth chapter of Genesis, twentieth verse: “And it 
came to pass the third day, which was Pharaoh’s birth- 
day, that he made a feast unto all his servants.” 





The greatest diving feat ever achieved was in moving 
the cargo of the ship Cape Horn, wrecked off the coast 
of South America, when a diver named Hooper made 
seven descents to a depth of 201 feet, and at one time 
remained under water 42 minutes; Siebe states the 
greatest depth to which a man has ever descended to 
be 204 feet, equivalent to a pressure of 8814 pounds 
per square inch.—On account of the height and sheer 
descent of the surrounding mountains the sun does 
not rise on Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley, until 11:30 
o’clock in the morning.—It is computed that an adult 
laboring man wastes 5 ounces of muscle in the course 
of his daily labor.—The human family to-day consists 
of about 1,450,000,0c00 individuals; in Asia there are 
now about 600,000,000, or an average of 120 to the 
square mile; in Europe there are 320,000,000, averag- 
ing 100 to the square mile; in Africa there are 210,- 
000,000; in America, North and South, there are 110,- 
000,000, thinly scattered and recent; in the islands, 
large and small, probably 10,000,000.—The longest rail- 
road bridge span in the United States is the cantilever 
spr’ in the Poughkeepsie bridge over the Hudson 
River, 548 feet.—The longest time thus far reported 
for an incandescent lamp to burn is 10,608 hours. 
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Where Caviar Comes From—The London Star 

The distribution of the sturgeon over the face of the 
globe is peculiar. ‘Those that have the horny protu- 
berance in the centre of the spots are found in the 
rivers and lakes of North America on the Atlantic as 
well as the Pacific coast, while those whic’ have the 
protuberance at the extremity of the spots are confined 
almost altogether to the basins of the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and in the fresh water lakes farther to the east, 
even as far as the frontier of China. The sturgeon 
inhabits generally the colder parts of the temperate 
zones. Occupying, like the shad and salmon, the large 
bodies of water in winter, it ascends the rivers to spawn 
in the spring. In Russian waters it is often twenty 
feet in length, and weighs from 200 to 300 pounds. Of 
course this great size is exceptional. It is found in all 
the rivers of Southern Russia, in the Danube, which it 
ascends as far as Buda-Pesth, in the rivers of France— 
not so often as formerly—and elsewhere along the 
coast of Europe. It lives alternately in salt and fresh 
water, but has been known to survive for many years 
when no longer able to return to the sea. Some placed 
by Frederick the Great in one of the inland lakes of 
Prussia were found alive in 1866, or eighty years later. 
The sterlet, so highly esteemed by gourmets, is a small 
sturgeon. It is found in the Black and Caspian Seas 
and the rivers that empty into them and along the coast 
of the Arctic Ocean. It is found in the Danube as far 
The sturgeon-fishing along the Russian 


up as Vienna. 
The right to fish 


Rivers has very interesting features. 
along portions of these streams belongs exclusively to 
the Cossacks. When the ice begins to form experts 
mark the places where the fish group and imbed them- 
selves in the mud. When the fishing season approaches 
in winter the people are assembled according to certain 
usages. Those away from home are recalled. Those 
participating are enrolled and each given his ticket. 
They assemble in their sledges before sunrise, and are 
placed in order by chosen brethren who see that they 
are properly armed and equipped. The signal to start 
is given by. the discharge of two cannons. Then all 
set off at full speed for the river. Each chooses his 
place, makes a hole in the ice, into which he inserts 
his pole, armed at the end with a hook. Before start- 
ing each man has vowed to give the first fish to the 
church. If a frog is found attached to the end of the 
hook, the fishing is given up at once, there being a 
superstition that further efforts will be useless. If a 
fish is caught too large to be taken out by the fisher- 
man, he calls on one of his band, little companies hav- 
ing been formed to equalize the game. This is the first 
fishing. The second is in the spring, with nets having 
two sets of meshes, one set allowing the fish to pass 
through. There is a third season, about Oct. rst, by 
means of fixed nets that cross the stream. Four hun- 
dred miles of the lower Volga and the coast of the 
Caspian adjacent have been given to 80,000 Cossacks 
in return for their military services. There are sixteen 
fishing places from which the fish are taken in autumn 
with nets, and in the winter with poles, to which are 
attached large hooks. The fishing is done under the 
direction of a properly appointed officer and with mili- 


tary precision. The parts of the sturgeon that chiefly 
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enter into foreign commerce are the air bladders, 
which are beaten together to form what is called fish 
glue, and the eggs, which are made into caviar. One 
method of making caviar is as follows: To separate 
the roes from the ovary the mass is placed on a large 
sieve and worked with the hand. The grains fall into 
a cask and are mingled with fine salt, if it is desired to 
make liquid caviar, in the proportion of two pounds to 
the pood (thirty-six pounds). When the caviar Is stirred, 
the eggs:separate from one another and gain a certain 
The caviar is then done. ‘The least salted 
If solid caviar is desired brine 


consistence. 
is considered the best. 
is poured on the roes, which are stirred with a shovel, 
always in the same direction. ‘The mass is then passed 
through a sieve, put in sacks, pressed hard, and packed 
in barrels. As many of the eggs are broken in this 
process, the caviar is less delicate. If it is put into 
boxes, olive oil is added. If an extra quality is desired, 
it is flavored with cinnamon, cloves, or nutmeg. The 
The region of the 
Caviar is 


best caviar comes from Astrakhan. 
Caspian exports annually over £1,000,000. 
eaten now principally by the Russians and Germans. 
Datnuttes for the Table—lrom The Boston Herald 
Man is omnivorous. Nearly every product of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and not a few of the 
mineral constituents of the earth, furnish him with food 
or physic. Every department of nature is laid under 
contribution to minister to his wants, even to his own 
kind in the case of people of canntbalistic practices. 
The love of cannibals for baked missionary has become 
proverbial, though the common practice of.such people 
is to eat their enemies, when they can catch them. Not 
only do people of various nations eat strange and pecu- 
liar things for food, but they have curious eating habits. 
The American Indian will, when compelled to do it, 
travel for several days without food, simply tightening 
his belt from time to time, to keep down the rebellious 
cravings of the stomach; but when he finds a wild 
animal and slays it, he gorges himself, as the lion does, 
until he is inclined to lie down and allow all the energies 
of the body to be concentrated on the work of diges- 
tion. In civilization there are two general classes of 
eaters—those who eat too much and those who do not 
take sufficient nourishment to properly sustain them. 
In the one case we have the prolific source of dyspepsia 
and many other bodily ailménts induced by the system 
being loaded with more food than it can take care of. 
In the other, there are people who are so abstemious 
that they will not eat enough food, or will not use food 
of the right kind—and such people are either ailing 
or have as little force of character as they have of muscle. 
Such people may even be dietary cranks, though as a rule 
their trouble is ignorance in regard to foods and their 
nutritive value. But while there are people who eat 
too much and others who nearly starve themselves, 
there is still another class of eaters who do not care 
what they eat or how they eat it, and some of whom 
have peculiar gastronomical tastes indeed. Such a one 


‘was a native Brazilian woman whom a Jesuit one day 


found wasting away from extreme old age. Having 
instructed her, as he conceived, in the nature of Chris- 
tianity and completely taken care of her soul, he began 
to inquire whether there was any sort of food which she 
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could take. Said he: “A little sugar, now, or a mouth- 
ful of some of our nice things which we get from be- 
yond the sea—do you think you could eat it?” “ Ah, 
my grandson,” replied the old convert, “my stomach 
goes against everything. There is but one thing I think 
I could eat. If I had the head of a little tender Tapuya 
bey I think I cduld pick the little bones; but woe is 
me, there is no one to go out and shoot one for me.” 
But this Catholic convert with a cannibal stomach was 
after all not unlike more civilized people who prefer 
the young of animals because they are tender. The 
young of cows, sheep, and fowl are favorites, and always 
will be, and we think no more of eating these animal 
babies than the old woman did of eating an Indian 
baby. Far different was the of an individual 
in France, of whom Fr. Paulian writes: “In the be- 
ginning of May, 1760, was brought to Avignon a true 
lithophagus, or stone-eater. He not only swallowed flints 
of an inch and a half and a full inch broad and half an 
inch thick, but such stones as he could reduce to a 
powder, such as marbles, pebbles, etc., he made up 
into paste, which was to him a most agreeable and 
wholesome food. I examined this man with all the 
attention I possibly could. I found his gullet very 
large, his teeth exceedingly strong, his saliva very cor- 
rosive, and his stomach lower than ordinary, which I 
imputed to the vast number of flints he had swallowed, 
being about five-and-twenty, one day with another. 
Upon interrogating his keeper, he told me the follow- 
ing particulars. ‘ ‘This stone-eater,’ says he, ‘was found 


taste 


three years ago in a northern inhabited island by some 
of the crew of a Dutch ship on Good Friday. Since I 
have had him I make him eat raw flesh with his stones; 
I could never get him to swallow bread. He will drink 
water, wine, and brandy, which last liquor gives him 
infinite pleasure. He sleeps at least twelve hours in 
a day, sitting on the ground with one knee over the 
other, and his chin resting on his right knee.’ The 
keeper also told me that some physicians at Paris got 
him blooded; that the blood had no serum, and in two 
hours it became as fragile as coral. ‘This stone-eater, 
hitherto, was unable to pronounce more than a few 
words. ‘Oui, caillou, bon.’ I showed hima fly through 
a microscope; he was astonished at the size of the ani- 
mal and could not be led to examine it.” There have 
been found all over the world tribes, and even whole 
races, who live at times upon earth. Only recently, in- 
deed, an account was published of several villages on the 
Mississippi River the inhabitants of which are of mixed 
French and English descent, and who resort to the 
eating of a red kind of clay (hydrous silicate of alumina) 
when lacking in all other kinds of food. This practice 
was originally learned from the aborigines, for in 1613 
Sir Samuel Argole, writing of his explorations in Vir- 
ginia, says: “In this journel, I likewise found a mine, 
of which I have sent a triall into England, and likewise 
a strange kind of earth, the virtue whereof I know not, 
but the Indians eat it for physicke, alleaging that it 
cureth the sicknesse and paine of the belly.” Among 
the poor whites of other sections of the South, even 
to this day, the practice of eating clay prevails, and 
negroes are also addicted to it. The writer once, while 
in South Carolina, was led to ask a mother why she 
taught her two-year-old child to chew tobacco, and was 
told that it was to wean the young one from the habit 
of eating clay, which it obtained from the plastered 
cracks of the log-house in which they lived. Humboldt, 
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while travelling in South America, relates that on his 
return down the Rio Negro he saw a tribe of Indians 
who lived principally during the rainy season upon a 
fat, unctuous clay which they found in their district 
and which consisted of a red earthy matter called bole. 
It is also said to be eaten by the Japanese, after being 
made into thin cakes called tanaampo, which are ex- 
posed for sale, and purchased by women to give them 
slenderness of form. A kind of earth, which is known 
as bread-meal, and which consists largely of the minute 
shells of defunct infusoria, is said to be still quite largely 
eaten in northern Europe; and a similar substance 
called mountain meal has been used in north Germany 
in times of famine. It is related of a Central American 
tribe that they eat clay in the intervals between meals, 
and prefer the clay of ant hills. ‘The colored inhabi- 
tants of Sierra Leone also devour the red earth of 
which the ant hills are composed. In Guinea the 
negroes eat a yellowish earth called cavnac. In the 
West Indies a white clay, like pipe clay, is eaten, which 
the eaters are said to prefer to either tobacco or spirits. 
So widely spread is the depraved appetite for dirt-eat- 
ing, or geophagie, that medical writers assert that it 
is one of the chief endemic disorders of tropical 
America, The flesh of monkeys is eaten by the Chinese, 
some of the natives of India, the negroes and whites in , 
Trinidad, the Dyaks of Borneo, the Africans of the 
gold coast, if not of most other parts of the “dark con- 
tinent,” the Amazon Indians of South America, and 
the aborigines of the Spanish, Dutch, and French 
Guianas. When the French traveller, Caille, was in 
Africa a Dambere woman gave him for breakfast one 
morning some yams and what he thought was gumbo 
sauce to make them more palatable. On dipping his 
yams therein, however, he saw some little paws, and at 
once he knew that it was mouse sauce; but he was 
hungry, and, moreover, a philosopher, so he continued 
his repast with characteristic equanimity. He often 
subsequently saw the women chopping up mice for 
their suppers. When the animals were caught they 
were singed over the fire, put by for a week, and then 
cooked. It is estimated that during the siege of Paris 
in 1870 over 5,000 cats were slaughtered and eaten. 
A young cat, it was found, tasted like a squirrel, but 
was tenderer and sweeter. People have occasionally 
been driven by necessity to eat rats, though among the 
Chinese they are a standard article of food; and, pre- 
judice aside, there is no reason why a grain-feeding 
rodent of young and vigorous form should not be good 
eating; but the sewer rats of cities—well, people may 
be excused from being partial to them. During the 
siege of Paris, even the sewer rats were esteemed such a 
rarity that arat paté would bring a franc anda half. In 
the month of December, 1870, the Paris Journal gravely 
published the following directions for catching the rats 
which swarmed in the sewers of the city: “ Take along, 
strong line and a large hook; bait with tallow and 
gently agitate the rod. In afew minutes a rat will 
come and smell the savory morsel. It will be some 
time before he decides to swallow it, for his nature is 
cunning. When he does, leave him five minutes to 
meditate over it; then pull strongly and steadily. He 
will make convulsive jumps; but be calm and do not 
let his excitement gain on you; draw him up—and 
there’s your dinner!” Dogs are eaten by the Chinese, 


the New Zealanders, the South Sea Islanders, many 
African tribes, and others. 


During the siege of Paris 
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alluded to, some 1,200 dogs were butchered, and their 
flesh was sold at from two to three francs per pound 
in the markets. According to Pliny, puppies were re- 
garded as a great delicacy by Roman gourmands. ‘The 
bear is still eaten in Europe and America, and bear 
meat may occasionally be found for sale in the Boston 
market. The flesh of the lion is a standard dish in 
Africa, and, though tough, the eating of it is said to be 
better fun than the getting of it. The hedgehog isa 
favorite dish in northern Africa, in Spain, and among 
the Indians of North America. The kangaroo—which 
is the king of rodents—furnishes a favorite meal in 
Australia, and the opossum is eaten in America, Aus- 
tralia, and the Indian islands. In our Southern States 
the ’coon and the ‘possum are hunted for their meat, 
but the latter is by far the favorite. It is not skinned, 
but the hair scalded off, as in dressing a hog, and the 
animal is usually baked whole in a long-legged spider, 
accompanied by sweet potatoes, and the dish is a really 
palatable one. Seals are eaten by Greenlanders, 
Esquimaux, and other inhabitants of the frigid zone, 
as are also the blubber and flesh of the whale and nar- 
whale. The flesh of the porpoise is said to be a great 
dainty with the blubber eaters, who quaff its oil as the 
Frenchman quaffs his wine, and enjoy it as much. The 
camel is eaten in Africa, the musk ox and reindeer in 
“Siberia and other extreme northerly countries. he 
flesh of the horse is eaten largely by the people of 
various nationalities—and why should it not be palat- 
able? The horse is a choice feeding animal, cleanly 
in his habits. ‘The swine is the reverse of all this. 
Yet we eat the flesh of the swill-feeding swine and re- 
ject the flesh of the horse! It is stated that the Indian 
horsemen of the South American pampas live entirely 
on the flesh of their mares, and eat neither bread, fruit, 
nor vegetables—a thing that seems improbable. Horse- 
flesh is a regular article of food in northern Siberia, in 
Tartary, in South America, and is regularly exposed for 
sale in the markets of France and several other Euro- 
pean countries, among other meats. The Icelanders 
are said to have practised hippophagy since the eighth 
century. The Russians have always eaten horses, and 
in Denmark the people returned to this custom of their 
forefathers in 1807. Wurtemberg was the first of the 
German States to adopt the practice, and commenced 
itin 1841. Bavaria, Baden, Hanover, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Austria, and Prussia followed in subsequent years. 
Hippophagy was first advocated in France in 1786 by 
Geraud, the distinguished physician. According to 
Pliny, the Romans at one time ate the ass, and the 
wild ass is in great esteem among the Persians, who 
consider it as equal to venison. ‘The elephant is eaten 
in Abyssinia and other parts of Africa, and also in 
Sumatra. The rhinoceros is eaten in Abyssinia and by 
some of the Dutch settlers in the Cape Colony, and ‘is 
highly esteemed. The flesh of the hippopotamus is 
eaten by Abyssinians and Hottentots, and it is said to 
be good. The entrails of animals are consumed by the 
aborigines of Australia, and the Hottentots count them 
among the luxuries. Even in our civilized Boston the 
stomach of the hog is eaten in the form of tripe, and 
the Scotch baggis is the pig’s stomach stuffed full of 
dressing and boiled. Birds of nearly all descriptions, 
from the canary bird to the albatross—even including 
crow—are eaten in different countries. And not only 
are birds eaten, but birds’ nests (the kind which are of 
a gelatinous nature) also, and these are esteemed a 
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great luxury among the Chinese. Buzzards are eaten 
by the Chinese, the Bushmen of Africa, and natives of 
Australia. The iguana, a species of large lizard, is 
eaten in South America and the West Indies. The 
crested basilisk, which is three feet in length, is eaten 
by the people of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and its flesh is said to be as white and delicate as that 
of achicken. Snakes are eaten by the American In- 
dians, the Chinese, natives of Australia, and many 
others. The crocodile—which resembles our alligator 
—is eaten and relished by the natives of parts of Africa 
and Australia. Frogs’ legs are among the luxuries of 
European and American high-toned cafés. Toads are 
eaten in Africa, and when stewed with snakes’ livers 
are said to promote courage in war and resignation in 
defeat, and to be a favorite dish among the fighting 
chiefs of that continent. It is not many years since 
the scientist Michelet urged upon the public the con- 
sideration of the insect world from a dietetic point of 
view. Caterpillars, he averred, taste like almonds 
(think what was lost to gastronomic enjoyment in the 
slaughter of caterpillars in Maine last spr.ng!), spiders 
like nuts (chestnuts?), and as for ants, with a little 
butter and sugar they make a sweetmeat fit to set be- 
fore a king. But ant-eating is far from uncommon; 
negroes, both in Africa and their descendants in the 
West Indies, relish them exceedingly. So do the In- 
dians of Central America, and Hewera states that the 
Pauches of North Reyno de Grande keep them in yards 
and breed them, although he quite forgets to tell us by 
what means they are prevented from escaping. The 
Bushmen of South Africa eat white ants, spiders, grass- 
hoppers, moths, and grubs; the natives of Australia 
relish maggots, and many aboriginal tribes in North 
America revel in rattlesnake soup, boiling poison and 
all, though this latter need not beget surprise, for the 
venom of this snake is not poisonous if swallowed, but 
only when injected into the bluod. Locusts are said 
to have been a favorite dish with the ancient Persians, 
Egyptians, and Arabians, and in our own day they con- 
stitute an article of food among some of the western 
tribes of our Indiang. They are said to be eaten even 
now in Persia and northern Africa, both fresh and salted, 
and to have a strong vegetable taste, the flavor varying 
with the ‘plants on which they feed. The Arabs make 
a bread of them. They dry them and grind them to 
powder, then mix this powder with water, form them 
into round cakes, and bake them. Bees are eaten by 
various people, the Moors in West Barbary esteeming 
the honeycomb with young bees in it delicious. Moths 
of several varieties are eatén by the natives of Australia, 
and the chrysalis of the silkworm and slugs are served 
at the tables of the wealthy Chinese. The vineyard 
snail is an article of table use in Europe, and is always 
fattened with great care in the cantons of Switzerland. 
— Maté—Pareguayan Tea—The Providence Journal — 

What China and Japan tea are to the dwellers in the 
northern hemisphere, maté is to the South American. 
Indeed, it answers to our tea closely, being cultivated 
and prepared for commerce in much the same manner, 
and of like nature in its mildly stimulating effects. The 
flavor, however, differs widely from that of the oriental 
product, since, while partaking of the same tonic pro- 
perties, it possesses a more subtle and enticing aroma, 
a more pungent quality, so that, being served in quan- 
tities scarcely exceeding the contents of a Japanese cup, 
a dozen, twenty, thirty successive sippings of maté leave 
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no sense of surfeit, especially when accompanied by 
the vivacity of a tertulia or the magnitude of interests 
involved in the discussion of state affairs. The plant is 
raised in immense areas devoted to its culture through- 
out Southwestern Brazil and along the upper waters of 
the great tributaries to La Plata, the finest article being 
the luxuriant growth of Paraguay. There is some con- 
fusion in the terminology applied to the shrub, the 
maté proper—an Indian word—being the small gourd, 
from a species of cucurbita, in whichtea is served. In 
popular parlance the tea, as prepared for use, is called 
yerba (herb) maté, evidently a corruption. When 
mature, the leaves alone are gathered for the finer 
grades, both leaves and stems being serviceable for the 
preparation ordinarily known tocommerce. After care- 
ful drying, by methods more or less crude, the herb is 
crushed in gathering, so as to form a coarse powder, 
after which the harvest is packed in dampened rawhide, 
in parcels containing from one to eight or ten arrobas 
of twenty-five pounds each, the skins shrinking when 
dry and presenting a perfectly solid bulk, defying vicis- 
situdes of shipment or deterioration from the effects of 
time or climate. The gourds which answer for cups 
are of various patterns, the commoner sorts being un- 
ornamented or stained red and black, and rudely carved 
with talismanic signs and quaint devices of a primitive 
character. The maté of the rich bespeaks the quality 
of the house and is often adorned with tasteful and 
costly designs in silver, either of native or Parisian 
workmanship. The stem of the gourd forms the 
handle, and this, too, is often tipped with silver. The 
serving of maté is an art, compared with which the skill 
required in preparing China tea is but a simple task. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that the beverage is strained 
while drinking it, by means of a slender tube terminat- 
ing in a filter or perforated bowl, quite similar to certain 
forms of bar spoon, if I may judge from the descrip- 
tions of a friend. This tube, bombilla (iittle pump) 
has a marvellous propensity to clog unless handled 
in the daintiest manner. It must on no account be 
moved while filling the maté. We must first rinse the 
gourd in warm water, then a thin layer of powdered 
sugar is introduced, then one of the herb, another of 
sugar, and finally fill with boiling water, and in this 
climate the point of ebullition seems to be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 480°. The slightest defect of 
manipulation chokes the filter and occasions that afflict- 
ing sound of suction, which to a well-bred native is un- 
pardonable. The tea is served so hot that only a hasty 
sip is possible to a novice, while an adept is dissatisfied 
if the draught calls not forth his utmost heroism of 
endurance. A palatable substitute for water is goat’s 
milk, and maté thus prepared is little less ambrosial 
than chocolat 4 litalienne. The natives frequently 
prefer the maté amargo, without sugar; to a foreigner 
it is like a penance. To offset the allurements above 
mentioned, heightened as they are by the sense of 
courtesy and of hospitable welcome implied in them, 
there is one overwhelming reproach; the bombilla is 
for general use, the company assembled, the denizens 
of the scullery, and the slatternly china who serves the 
refreshment alike partaking of the maté by means of 
this one promiscuous tube. As the domestic enters 
the drawing room or patio you see her testing the cup, 
and, as she vanishes to replenish it, there is no ques- 
tion that she is exhausting its dregs. I confess that it 
requires considerable acquaintance with native customs 
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to stomach so repulsive an etiquette. And yet, mutatis 
mutandis, some analogy to it might be found in the 
immemorial loving cup. When the guests are many, 
several matés are supplied, but, as a rule, one service 
answers for a dozen guests. The custom thus described 
in detail is all but universal in the country beyond lat. 
20° S., and in the region bordering the Cordilleras. I 
have shared maté with Presidents in State Cabinets, 
with gauchos dismounted for siesta, or huddled in their 
wretched dwellings, at official receptions, at weddings 
and funerals and in cathedral sacristies—in short wher- 
ever society of any kind was possible. It might be 
averred that a successful march cannot be undertaken, 
nor town properly pillaged, nor affair of honor happily 
conducted, nor bride wooed and won without this pre- 
liminary libation to the inner man. ‘There never was 
hovel so poor in its appointments as not to command 
this honor to the stranger, nor is it disdained by those 
whom contact with European civilization has in other 
respects somewhat estranged from the force of ancestral 
tradition. The prevalence of maté is doubtless partly 
due to its cheapness as a luxury, the common grades 
being brought within the means of all classes of society. 
But this is in truth a land where poverty is seldom ob- 
trusive, and in which abject want may be said hardly to 
exist. The native population in its instinctive courtesy 
and sympathetic character, appears to constitute one 
vast household, where communism, however derided as 
a theory, finds practical expression in a hospitality with- 
out limit. Not to be able to serve maté to a guest 
would be a family, I had almost said a national, dis- 
grace; nor can I imagine a grocer in the entire region 
sufficiently callous to refuse credit in the premises upon 
an appeal from an impecunious host. In the conduct 
of foreigners touching maté it is natural that an occa- 
sional display of gaucherie should mar the perfection 
of their attainment. I remember well, upon my first 
essay in this direction, coolly furbishing the common 
mouth-piece with my handkerchief-—a proceeding which 
must have astounded my hostess, though she betrayed 
no sign of surprise. A friend with me incautiously cut 
off further supply by thanking the daughter of the 
house who had brought him his first maté; “ gracias,” 
thanks, being negative, as in the French usage, so that 
she offered him no more, much as he desired it. 
Graver contretemps now and then occur, if we may 
trust the delicate raillery of Spanish innuendo, in which 
one gentleman—generally “un caballero ingles ’—scru- 
tinizing the draught through his monocular, is said to 
have forthwith vigorously stirred the contents of the cup 
and tossed it off incontinently, to his dire perplexity. 
Another is reported to have sipped the scalding bever- 
age too hurriedly, and picturesquely repented his in- 
fatuation. These and other mishaps, narrated with 
many a descriptive gesture and touch of native ex- 
travaganza, are reserved for the benefit of unwary grin- 
gos—term, by the way, seldom applied to los Yankis 
—that they may profit thereby. And never was in-, 
struction imparted more politely or more effectively 
than by these people. It is possible that in course of 
time this goodly custom of taking maté may be relegated 
to the usage of a past age, as other primitive habits 
are slowly giving place to the influences of a more 
northern civilization. Yet eminently conservative as 
is the Spanish character, in its adherence to ancient 
forms and manners, it is hardly conceivable that so 
attractive a feature of hospitality should be abandoned. 
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There were five hunters—the mulatto Tiburcio, a 
peon from the Chagra hacienda, Lucas, José, Braulio, 
and I. We all had ritles; though those carried by 
Tiburcio and Lucas were flintlocks—most excellent, of 
course, according to their owners. José and Braulio 
carried lances also, with the blades very carefully and 
firmly set in the handles. 

Not a single available dog stayed at home; leashed 
two and two, they swelled our expedition, whining with 
pleasure. Even the pet of Marta, the cook, Palomo, 
whom the very hares knew to be stone-blind, offered 
his neck to be counted among the able-bodied dogs; 
but José sent him away witha sumba/ followed by 
some mortifying reproaches. Luisa and the girls stayed 
behind rather anxious, especially Trdnsito, who well 
knew that her betrothed was going to run the greatest 
risk, since his special fitness for the most dangerous 
post in the hunt was indisputable. 

Pursuing a narrow and difficult path, we began to go 
up the north bank of the river. Its sloping channel— 
if such could be called the wooded bottom of the gorge, 
spotted with rocks upon whose summits, as upon the 
roof of a house, grew curled ferns and reeds with 
flowering climbing plants twisted about them—was 
obstructed at intervals with enormous bowlders, be- 
tween which the current rushed swiftly, whitened with 
whirlpools and fantastic shapes of foam. 

We had gone a little more than half a league, when 
José, pausing by the mouth of a broad chasm, dry and 
walled in by high cliffs, scrutinized some badly gnawed 
bones scattered over the sand; they were those of the 
lamb which had been thrown out the day before as bait 
to the fierce animal. With Braulio in advance, José 
and I went into the chasm up which the tracks led. 
Braulio, after going on about a hundred yards, paused, 
and without looking at us, motioned to us to stop. He 
listened to the murmurs of the forest; filled his chest 
with all the air it could possibly contain; looked up at 
tiie high arch formed above us by the cedars, and then 
went on with slow and noiseless steps. After 2 moment 
he paused again, went through a careful examination 
as before, and, pointing out to us the scratches on the 
trunk of a tree growing out of the bottom of the chasm, 
said to us, after a fresh study of the tracks: “ He went 
up here. It’s easy to see he’s full of meat and drink.” 

The chasm came to an end twenty yards farther on 
in a sharp wall, over the shoulder of which, we inferred 
from the hollowed place at its foot, the torrents poured 
in the rainy season. Against my advice, we went back 
again to the river, and kept on upits course. Ina 
little while Braulio found the tracks of the jaguar on 
the shingle, this time going down to the edge of the 
water. We must find out if the beast had gone across 
the river, or if, as was most probable, hindered by the 

“current, here very heavy and swift, he had kept on up 
the river along the bank where we were. Braulio 
strapped his rifle to his back, and waded across the 
stream; he had attached a rope to his belt, and José 
held the end of it so as to prevent a false step from 
causing his nephew to plunge over the cascade just at 
hand. We maintained a profound silence, repressing 
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the impatient whining of the dogs, and guarding our 
foot-steps carefully as we advanced. 
“Not a track here,” said Braulio, after examining 


the sand and the thicket. Just then he stood up, about 
to return to us, and posing himself on the top of a rock, 
motioned us to be quiet. He seized his rifle, threw it 
to his shoulder, aimed as if to shoot at something among 
the rocks at our side, leaned lightly forward, cool, col- 
lected, and quiet, and fired deliberately. 

“There he is!” he shouted, pointing to the bushes 
growing among the rocks, into which we could not see; 
then he leaped down to the water’s edge and added: 

“Keep the rope taut! Let the dogs go up there!” 

The dogs seemed to understand what had happened. 
Scarcely had we loosed them when they disappeared in 
the gorges at our right, while José was helping Braulio 
across the river. 

“Keep quiet!” said Braulio, as soon as he gained 
the bank; while he was hurriedly loading his rifle he 
added, seeing me, “ You come with me, young master.” 

The dogs were already close on the prey, and it 
seemed as if the brute were not finding it easy to get 
away, since the barking all came from one point. 
Braulio took a lance from José’s hand, saying to us 
two: “ You go above and below to guard this pass, for 
the jaguar will double on his trail if he gets away from 
us where he is. Tiburcio will stay with you.” 

Then he said to Lucas, “ We two will go round and 
come out on top of the hill.” 

With his usual sweet smile, and with the coolest 
manner, he finished loading his rifle. 

“Tt’s a dear little cat, and I hit him.” As he said 
this we separated. José, Tiburcio, and I climbed upon 
a convenient rock. Tiburcio kept looking at the prim- 
ing of his rifle. José was all eyes. From where we 
were we could see all that was happening on the hill, 
and could guard the pass as requested, for there were 
but few trees intervening, though they were large ones. 

Of the six dogs two were already hors de combat; 
one of them lying mangled at the feet of the fierce ani- 
mal; the other, with entrails protruding between broken 
ribs, had come to find us, and giving forth the most 
heart-rending cries, died at the foot of the rock upon 
which we had climbed. With his side turned to a 
clump of oaks, his tail playing about like a serpent, his 
back erect, his eyes flaming, and his teeth bared, the 
jaguar was uttering hoarse cries, and as he threw his 
enormous head about, his ears made a noise something 
like castanets. As he turned about, worried by the 
dogs, who were not much injured although not wholly 
unharmed, we could see that his left flank was bleeding ; 
he tried to lick it from time to time, but this only gave 
the pack an advantage in rushing at him. 

Braulio and Lucas appeared, emerging from the 
gorge and coming out upon the hill, though a little 
farther from the brute than we were; Lucas was livid. 
There was thus a triangle formed by the hunters and 
their game, so that both groups could fire at the same 
time without danger of injuring each other. 

“Let’s all fire together!” shouted José. 

“No, no; we'll hit the dogs!” replied Braulio; then 
he left his companion and was lost to our sight. 

I thought that a general volley would end the matter; 
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but it was almost certain that some of the dogs would 
be killed, and if, by any chance, the jaguar should not 
be finished, it would be easy for him to play the mis- 
chief with us if all our weapons were discharged. 

Suddenly Braulio’s head appeared rising out of the 
gorge, a little behind the trees which protected the 
jaguar in the rear; his mouth was half-opened with his 
panting, his eyes were dilated, his hair was flying. In 
his right hand he carried the couched lance, and with 
his left he was pushing away the twigs. 

At last José shouted, ‘At him! Kill-lion, at him! 
Biter, Strangler, at him!” 

It would not do to give the jaguar a breathing-spell; 
and setting on the dogs would make Braulio’s risk 
smaller. The dogs renewed their attack all together. 
One more of them fell dead without a sound. The 
jaguar gave a horrible yell. Braulio was seen behind 
the clump of oaks, nearer to us, grasping the handle of 
the lance, from which the blade had been broken. The 
brute swung around in search of him. He shouted, 
“Fire! fire!”’ and leaped back at a single bound to 
the place where he had lost his lance-head. The jaguar 
followed him. Lucas had disappeared. Tiburcio 
turned olive color; he levelled, and pulled the trigger: 
his gun flashed in the pan. 

José fired. The jaguar roared and bit at his flank 
again, and then sprang in pursuit of Braulio. The lat- 
ter, turning his course behind the oaks, flung himself 
toward us to pick up the lance thrown to him by José. 

The beast was square in front of us. 

My rifle alone was available. 

I fired. The jaguar sank backward, reeled, and fell. 

Braulio looked back instinctively to learn the effect 
of the last shot. José, Tiburcio, and I were all near 
him by that time, and together we gave a wild shout of 
triumph that echoed through the forest. 

The mouth of the brute was filled with bloody foam; 
his eyes were heavy and motionless, and in the last 
agony of death, he convulsively stretched out his quiv- 
ering legs and whipped the leaves with his beautiful tail. 

“Good shot!—what a shot!” exclaimed Braulio, as 
he put his foot on the animal’s neck. “ Right through 
the forehead! There’s a steady hand for you!” 

José, with a rather unsteady voice (the poor fellow 
was thinking of his daughter), called out, wiping the 
sweat off his face with the flap of his shirt: 

“Well, well, what a fat one! Holy Moses, what an 
animal! You son of a devil, I can kick you now and 
you never know it.” 

Then he looked sadly at the bodies of his three dogs, 
saying, “ Poor Campanilla, she’s the one I’m most sorry 
for—what a beauty she was!” 

Then he caressed the others, which were panting and 
gasping with protruding tongues, as if they had only 
been running a stubborn calf into the corral. 

José held out to me his clean handkerchief, saying: 
“Sit down, my boy. We must get that skin off care- 
fully, for it’s yours.” 

Then he called, “ Lucas!” 

Braulio gave a great laugh, and finally said, “By 
this time he’s safe hidden in the hen-house down home.” 

“Oh, the cowardly scoundrel! ” 

Then he went down by the river, and shouted till the 
mountains echoed his voice, “ Lucas, you rogue!” 

“T’ve got a good knife here to skin him with,” said 
Tiburcio, extending it in his hand. 

“No, man, it isn’t that, but that wretch was carrying 
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our lunch, and this boy wants something to eat; and so 
do I, but I don’t see any prospect of much hereabouts.” 

But, in fact, the desired hamper was the very thing 
which marked the spot whence the fellow had fled as 
he dropped it, José brought it to us rejoicing, and 
proceeded to open it, meanwhile ordering Tiburcio to 
fill our cups with water from the river. The food was 
white and violet green-corn, fresh cheese, and nicely 
roasted meat; all this was wrapped up in banana leaves. 
Then there appeared, in addition, a bottle of wine rolled 
in a napkin, bread, cherries, and dried figs. These last 
articles José put carefully to one side, saying as he 
did so, “ That’s a separate account.” 

The huge knives came out of their sheaths. José 
cut up the meat for us, and this, with the corn, made 
a dish fit fora king. We drank the wine, made havoc 
with the bread, and finished the figs and cherries, which 
were more-to the taste of my companions than to mine. 
Corn-cake was not lacking, that pleasant companion 
of the traveller, the hunter, and the poor man. The 
water was delicious, ice-cold. My best cigars ended 
the rustic banquet in the woods. 

José was in fine spirits, and Braulio had ventured to 
call me fadrino. With wonderful dexterity Tiburcio 
flayed the jaguar, carefully taking out all the fat, which, 
they say, is excellent for I don’t know what not. 

After getting the jaguar’s skin, with his head and 
paws, into convenient bundles, we set out on our return 
to José’s cabin; he took my rifle on the same shoulder 
with his own, and went on ahead, calling the dogs. 

Of course the women had been counting and re- 
counting us'from the moment we came in sight; and 
they were still wavering between alarm and joy. 

It was Transito who came forward to welcome us, 
and she was perceptibly pale, from fear and anxiety. 

“Did you kill him?” she called. 

“Yes, my daughter,” replied the father. 

They all surrounded us, even old Marta, who had in 
her hands a half-plucked capon. Lucia came up to 
ask me about my rifle, and as I was showing it to her 
she added, in a low voice, tender voice, meant only for 
my ear, “ There was no accident, was there?” 

“None whatever,” I answered, affectionately tapping 
her lips with a twig I had in my hand. 

“Oh, I was thinking——” 

“ Hasn’t that ridiculous Lucas come down this way?” 
asked José, pettilantly. 

“Not he,” replied Marta. 

José muttered a curse. 

“ But where is what you killed?” finally asked Luisa. 

“ Here, aunt,’ answered Braulio, and with the aid of 
his betrothed he began to undo the bundle, saying 
something to the girl which I could not hear. She 
looked at me in a very strange way, and brought out 
of the house a little bench for me, upon which I sat 
and looked on. As soon as the large and velvety skin 
had been spread out in the court-yard, the women gave 
a cry; but when the head rolled upon the grass they 
were almost beside themselves. 

“Why, how did you kill him? 
All looked a little frightened. 

Then José taking the head of the jaguar in his hands, 
said, “ The jaguar was just going to kill Braulio when 
the sefior gave him this ball.” He pointed to the hole 


Tell us,” said Luisa. 


in the forehead. All looked at me with approval, and 
in each one of those glances there was recompense 
enough for an action which really deserved none. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—THE MONTH OF MAY 


May Song—jJames B. Kenyon—In Realus of Gold 
Blue lies the light upon the hills; 
Keen scents of earth steal freshly up, 
Mixed with the winy air that fills 
The valley like a mighty cup. 


Warm winds, blown hither from yon wold, 
Come laden with the breath of flowers, 

And songs of brooks are blithely trolled 
Through all the slumberous, sunlit hours. 


From far afield, yet sweet and clear 
Above the mingled sounds of spring, 

Through all the mellow day I hear 
The swinging sower lithely sing. 


Like flakes of newly-fallen snow, 

The blossoms flutter from the trees ; 
And like far music, faint and low, 

I hear the murmur of the bees. 


The Reign of May—/ames Gates Percival 
I feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours: 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 
And from the darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west wind play; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 


Apple Blossoms tn May—Ina Donna Coolbrith 
It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing! 
To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and the blossoming. 


Sing loud, O bird in the tree ; 
O bird, sing loud in the sky, 

And honey-bees, blacken the clover seas: 
There are none of you glad as I. 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low with the wind at play; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 

Entices my soul away ! 


To May—Leigh Hunit—Poems 
May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month, when pleastire is a duty ; 
Month of maids that milk the kine, 
Bosom rich, and breath divine ; 
Month of bees, and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers ; 
Month of little hands with daisies, 


Lovers’ love, and poets’ praises ; 

O thou merry month complete, 

May, thy very name is sweet ! 

May was waza in olden times, 

And is still in Scottish rhymes ; 

May’s the blooming hawthorn bough ; 
May’s the month that’s laughing now. 


I no sooner write the word, 

Than it seems as though it heard, 
And looks up and laughs at me, 
Like a sweet face, rosily, 

Like an actual color bright, 
Flushing from the paper’s white ; 
Like a bride that knows her power, 
Started in a summer bower. 


Early May—Edgar Fawcett—Poems 
In the aisles of the orchard fair blossoms are drifting, 
The white petals drop one by one, 
And the tulip’s pale stalk from the garden is lifting 
A goblet of gems to the sun! 


Come ramble awhile through this exquisite weather 
Of days that are fleet to pass, 

When the stem of the willow shoots out a green feather, 
And buttercups burn in the grass. 


When, pushing the soil from her bonny pink shoulders, 
The clover glides forth to the world, 

And the fresh mosses gleam on the gray rugged boulders, 
With delicate May-dew impearled ! 


What vows to their sweetheart these gay robins utter! 
No marvel such wooers are heard ! 

Heigh-ho! how the bosoms that scorn us would flutter, 
If man could make love like a bird! 


In the May Time—Alfred Tennyson—Poems 
All the land in flowery squares 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward ; but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. 


The steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedgerow cuts the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbor’s field, 
And: lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day. 


Como in May—Marianna G. Van Rensselaer 


The snow had not yet faded from the crest 

Where Alpine outskirts envy Italy, 

Yet, looking down the terraced walks, we see, 
On slopes beneath us, bud with snowy breast, 
And crimson-bosomed open roses, pressed 

With jasmine’s slender arm and starry eye 

And nameless twining vines so thick and nigh 
Unto the parapet that, unconfessed, 

The stones lie hidden in luxuriance ; 

And where the bloom-girt pathway steepest slants, 

A ruined tower looks on the lake’s blue trance, 
Known by its shape alone, so deep the wall 
Is buried in wistaria’s purple fall 
And countless clustered roses, pink and small. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 


Love in Life: Henri-Frédéric Amiel. 

Love at its highest point,—love sublime, unique, in- 
vincible,—leads us straight to the brink of the great 
abyss, for_it speaks to us directly of the infinite and of 
eternity. It is eminently religious: it may even be- 
come religion. When all around a man is wavering 
and changing,—-when everything is growing dark and 
featureless to him in the far distance of an unknown 
future,—when the world seems but a fiction or a fairy 
tale, and the universe a chimera,—when the whole 
edifice of ideas vanishes in smoke, and all realities are 
penetrated with doubt,—what is the fixed point which 
may still be his? The faithful heart of a woman! 
There he may rest his head; there he will find strength 
to live, strength to believe, and, if need be, strength to 
die in peace with a benediction on his lips. Who 
knows if love and its beatitude, clear manifestation as 
it is of the universal harmony of things, is not the best 
demonstration of a fatherly and understanding God, 
just as it-is the shortest road by which to reach Him? 
Love is a faith, and one faith leads to another. And 
this faith is happiness, light, and force. Only by it 
does a man enter into the series of the living, the 
awakened, the happy, the redecmed,—of those true 
men who know the value of existence and who labor 
for the glory of God and of the Truth. Till then we 
are but babblers and chatterers, spendthrifts of our 
time, our faculties and our gifts, without aim, without 
real joy,—weak, infirm, and useless beings, of no 
account in the scheme of things.—Perhaps it is through 
love that I shall find my way back to faith, to religion, 
to energy, to concentration. It seems to me, at least, 
that if I could but find my work-fellow and my destined 
companion, all the rest would be added unto me. 





The Dissolution of Life: Emanuel Swedenborg. 

When the body is no longer able to perform its 
functions in the natural world, corresponding to the 
thoughts and affections of its spirit, which it has from 
the spiritual world, then man is saidtodie. This takes 
place when the respiratory motions of the lungs and the 
systolic motions of the heart cease; but still man does 
not die, but is only separated from the corporeal part 
which was of use to him in the world; for man himself 
lives. It is sz'd that man himself lives, because man 
is not man from the body, but from the spirit, since the 
spirit thinks in man, and thought with affection makes 
man. Hence it is evident, that man, when he dies, 
only passes from one world into another. Hence it is 
that death, in the Word, in its internal sense signifies 
resurrection and continuation of life. The inmost 
communication of the spirit is with the respiration and 
with the motion of the heart, its thought with the 
respiration, and the affection which is of love with the 
heart: wherefore when these two motions cease in the 
body,-there is immediately a separation. Those two 
motions, namely, the respiratory motion of the lungs, 
and the systolic motion of the heart, are the very bonds, 
which being broken, the spirit is left to itself, and the 
body is dead. That the inmost communication of the 
spirit of man is with the respiration and with the heart, 
is because all the vital motions thence depend, not only 
in general, but also in every part. The spirit of man, 


after the separation, remains a little while in the body, 
but not longer than till the total cessation of the heart’s 
action, which takes place with variety according to the 
state of the disease of which man dies; for the motion 
of the heart with some continues a long while, and with 
some not long: as soon as this motion ceases, the man 
is resuscitated; but this is done by the Lord alone. By 
resuscitation is meant the drawing forth of the spirit of 
man from the body, and its introduction into the spiritual 
world. The reason why the spirit of man is not separ- 
ated from the body before the motion of the heart has 
ceased, is, because the heart corresponds to affection 
which is of love, the very life of man; for from love 
every one has vital heat: wherefore, so long as this con- 
junction continues there is life of the spirit in the body. 





The Fear of Death: Robert Southey. 
From what I have observed, and what I have heard, 
I am induced to infer that the fear of death is not 
common, and that where it exists it proceeds rather 
from a diseased and enfeebled mind than from any 
principle in our nature. Certain it is that among the 
poor the approach of dissolution is usually regarded 
with a quiet and natural composure which it is conso- 
latory to contemplate, and which is as far removed from 
the dead palsy of unbelief as it is from the delirious 
raptures of fanaticism. Theirs is a true, unhesitating 
faith, and they are willing to lay down the burden of a 
weary life, “in the sure and certain hope” of a blessed 
immortality. This is the first heavy loss which you 
have ever experienced; hereafter the bitterness of the 
cup will have passed away, and you will then perceive 
its wholesomeness. This world is all to us till we 
suffer some such loss, and every such loss is a transfer 
of so much of our hearts and hopes to the next; and 
they who live long enough to see most of their friends 
go before them feel that they have more to recover by 
death than to lose by it. This is not the mere specu- 
lation of a mind at ease. Almost all who were about 
me in my childhood have been removed. I have 
brothers, sisters, friends, father, mother, and child, in 
another state of existence; and assuredly I regard death 
with very different feelings from what I should do if 
none of my affections were fixed beyond the grave. To 
dwell upon the circumstances which, in this case, lessen 
the evil of separation would be idle; at present you 
acknowledge, and in time you will feel them. 








The Thought of Immortality: Socrates. 

If the soul be immortal, it requires to be cultivated 
with attention, not only for what we call the time of 
life, but for that which is to follow,—I mean eternity; 
and the least neglect in this point may be attended with 
endless consequences. If death were the final dissolu- 
tion of being, the wicked would be great gainers by it, 
by being delivered at once from their bodies, their souls, 
and their vices; but, as soul is immortal, it has no 
other means of being freed from its evils, nor any safety 
for it, but in becoming very good and very wise; for 
it carries nothing with it but its bad or good deeds, its 
virtues and vices, which. are commonly the conse- 
quences of the education it has received, and in them- 
selves constant causes of eternal happiness or misery. 
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THINGVELLIR—-ICELAND’S MOUNT OF LAWS* 


The lonely valley of Thingvellir was alive that morn- 
ing with a great throng of people. They came from 
the west by the Chasm of All Men, from the east by 
the Chasm of Ravens, and from the south by the lake. 
Troop after troop flowed into the vast amphitheatre 
that lies between dark hills and great jokulls tipped 
with snow. They pitched their tents on the green 
patch, under the fells to the north, and tying their 
ponies together, head to tail, they turned them loose 
to graze. Hundreds of tents were there by early 
morning, gleaming white in the sunlight, and tens of 
hundreds of ponies, shaggy and unkempt, grubbed 
among the short grass that grew between. 

Near the middle of the plain stood the Mount of 
Laws, a lava island of oval shape, surrounded by a nar- 
row stream, and bounded by overhanging walls cut 
deep with fissures. Around this mount the people 
gathered. ‘There friend met friend, foe met foe, rival 
met rival, northmen met southmen, the Westmann 
islander met the Grimsey islander, and the man from 
Seydisfiord met the man from Patriksfiord. And be- 
cause Althing gathered only every other year, many 
musty kisses went round, with snuff-boxes after them, 
among those who had not met before for two long years. 

It was a vast assembly, chiefly of men, in their home- 
spun and sheepskins and woollen stockings, cross- 
gartered with hemp from ankle to knee. Women, too, 
and young girls and children were there, all wearing 
their Sunday best. And in those first minutes of their 
meeting, before Althing began, the talk was of crops 
and stock, of the weather. The day had opened 
brightly, with clear air and bright sunshine, but the blue 
sky had soon become overcast with threatening clouds, 
and this led to stories of strange signs in the heavens. 

Such was the talk, and such the mood of the people 
when the hour arrived for the business of Althing to 
begin, and then all eyes turned to the little wooden 
Thing House by the side of the church, wherein the 
Thing-men were wont to gather for their procession to 
the Mount of Laws. And when the hour passed, and 
the procession had not yet appeared, the whisper went 
round that the governor had not arrived, and that the 
delay was meant to humor him. At that the people 
began to mutter among themselves, for the slumbering 
fire of their national spirit had been stirred. By his 
tardy coming the governor meant to humiliate them! 
But, governor or no governor, let Althing begin its 
sitting. Who was the governor that Althing should 
wait for him? What was Althing that it should submit 
to the whim or the will of any governor? 

Within the Thing House, as well as outside of it, 
such hot protests must have had sway, for presently the 
door of the little place was thrown open and the six 
and thirty Thing-men came out. 

Then followed the solemn ceremonies that had been 
observed on that spot for nigh a thousand years. First 
walked the chief judge, carrying the sword of justice, 
and behind him walked his magistrates and Thing-men. 

They ascended to the mount by a flight of steps cut 
out of its overhanging walls. At the same moment 
another procession, that of tht old bishop and his clergy, 
came out of the church and ascended to the mount by 
* From ‘‘ The Bondman.”’ ‘By Hall Caine. J. W. Lovell Co. 














a similar flight of steps cut out of the opposite side of it. 
The two companies parted, the Thing-men to the north 
and the clergy to the south, leaving the line of this 
natural causeway open and free, save for the judge, 
who stood at the head of it, with the bishop to the right 
of him and the governor’s empty place to the left. 

And first the bishop offered prayer for the sitting of 
Althing that was then to begin. 

“Thou Judge of Israel,” he prayed, in the terrible 
words which had descended to him through centuries, 
“Thou that sittest upon the cherubims, come down 
and help Thy people. O most mighty God, who art 
more pleased with the sacrifice of thanksgiving than 
with the burnt-offerings of bullocks and goats, keep 
now our mouths from guile and deceit, from slander 
and from obloquy. O Lord God most holy, O Lord 
most mighty, endue Thy ministers with righteousness. 
Give them wisdom that they may judge wisely. Give 
them mercy that they may judge mercifully. Let them 
judge this nation as Thou wilt judge Thy people. Let 
them remember that he who takes the name of justice 
for his own profit or hatred or revenge is worse than 
the vulture that watches for the carcass. Let them 
not forget that howsoever high they stand or proudly 
they bear themselves, nothing shall they take from 
hence but the oak for their coffin. Let them be sure 
that when Thou shalt appear with a consuming fire be- 
fore Thee and a tempest round about Thee, calling the 
heaven and the earth together, no portion can they 
have in that day like to the portion of Thine inheritance.” 

The fierce prayer came to an end, and then the 
judge, holding his sword erect, read his charge and 
repeated his oath, to deal justly between man and man, 
even as the sword stood upright before him. And the 
vast assembly of rude men in sheepskins and in home- 
spun looked on and listened, all silent and solemn, all 
worshipful of law and reverent of its forms. 

The oath being taken, the judge had begun to pro- 
mulgate the new laws, reading them clause by clause, 
first in Icelandic and then in Danish, when there was 
an uneasy movement at the outskirts of the crowd. 

“The governor,” whispered one. “It’s himself,” 
muttered another. ‘“ He’s here at last,” murmured a 
third, and dark were the faces turned round to see. 
It was the governor, indeed, and he pushed his way 
through the closely-packed people, who saw him com- 
ing, but stood together like a wall until riven apart by 
his pony’s feet. At the causeway he dismounted and 
stepped up to the top of the mount. He looked old 
and feeble and torn by evil passions; his straight gray 
hair hung like a blasted sheaf on to his shoulders, his 
forehead was blistered with blue veins, his cheeks were 
guttered with wrinkles, his little eyes were cruel, his 
jaw broad and heavy, and his mouth hard and square. 

The judge made no obeisance, but went on with his 
reading. The bishop seemed not to see him, but gazed 
steadfastly forward. The Thing-men gave no sign. 

He stood a moment, and looked around, and the 
people below could see his wrath rising like a white 
hand across his haggard face. Then he interrupted 
and said, “ Chief Justice, I have something to say.” 

All heard the words, and the speaker stopped, and, 
amid the breathless silence of the people, he turned 
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toward him and answered quietly, “There will be a 

time and a place for that, your excellency.” 

“The time is now, and the place is here,” cried 
Jorgen Jorgensen, in a tense voice, and quivering with 
anger. “Listen to me. The rebel and traitor who 
once usurped the government of this island has escaped.” 

“Escaped!” cried a hundred voices. 

“ Michael Sunlocks!” cried as many more. 

A wave of excitement passed over the assembly. 

“Yes, Michael Sunlocks has escaped,” cried Jorgen 
Jorgensen. “That scoundrel is at liberty. He is free 
to do his wicked work again. Men of Iceland, I call 
on you to help me. I call on you to help the crown 
of Denmark. The traitor must be taken. I call on 
you to take him.” 

A deep murmur of angry disapproval ran through 
the closely-pressed people. 

* You've got your guards,” shouted a voice from be- 
low. “ Why do you come to us?” 

“ Because,” cried Jorgen Jorgensen, “my guards are 
protecting Reykjavik, and they might scour your island 
a hundred years and never find what they looked for.” 

“Thank God!” muttered another voice from below. 

* But you know it, every fell and fiord,” cried Jorgen 
Jorgensen, “never a toad could skulk under a stone but 
you would root him out of it. Chief Justice,” he added, 
sweeping about, “I have a request to make of you.” 

“What is it, your excellency?” said the judge. 

“That you should adjourn this Althing so that every 
man here present may go out in search of the traitor.” 

Then a loud involuntary murmur of dissent rose from 
the people, and at the same moment the judge said in 
bewilderment, “ What can your excellency mean?” 

“T mean,” cried Jorgen Jorgensen, “that if you ad- 
journ this Althing for three days, the traitor will be 
taken. If not, he will be at liberty as many years. 
Will you do it?” 

“Your excellency,” said the judge, “Althing has 
lived nigh upon a thousand years, and every other year 
for that thousand years it has met on this ancient 
ground, but never once has the thing you ask been done.” 

“Let it be done now. Will you do it?” 

“We will do our duty by your excellency, and we 
will expect your excellen¢y to do your duty by us.” 

“But this man is a traitor,” cried Jorgen Jorgensen, 
“it is your duty to help capture him. Will you do it?” 

** And this day is ours by ancient right and custom,” 
said the judge, “and it is your duty to stand aside.” 

*T am here for the King of Denmark,” cried Jorgen 
Jorgensen, “and I ask you to adjourn this Althing. 

“ And we are here for the people of Iceland,” said 
the judge, “we ask you to step back and let us go on.” 

Then Jorgen Jorgensen’s anger knew no bounds. 

“ You are subjects of the King of Denmark,” he cried. 

“Before ever Denmark was, we were,” answered the 
judge, raising his head proudly. 

“ And in his name I demand that you adjourn. Will 
you do it now?” cried Jorgen Jorgensen, in triumph. 

“No,” cried the judge, lifting an undaunted face to 
the face of Jorgen Jorgensen. 

The people held their breath, through this clash of 
words, but at the judge’s brave answer a murmur of 
approval passed over them. Jorgen Jorgensen heard 
it, and flinched, but turned back to the judge and said, 

“Take care. If you do not help me, you hinder me; 
if you are not with me, you are against me. Is that 
man a traitor? Answer me—yes or no.” 
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But the judge made no answer, and there was dead 
silence among the people, for they knew well in what 
way the cruel question tended. 

“ Answer me—yes or no,” Jorgen Jorgensen cried. 

Then the bishop broke silence and said: 

“Whatever our hearts may be, your excellency, our 
tongues must be silent.” 

At that, Jorgen Jorgensen faced about to the crowd. 

“TI put a price on his head,” he cried. “Two 
thousand kroner to any one who takes him, alive or 
dead. Who will earn it?” 

“No Icelander earns money with blood,” said the 
bishop. “If this thing is our duty, we will do it with- 
out pay. If not, no bribe will tempt us.” 

“ Ay, ay,” shouted a hundred voices. 

Jorgen Jorgensen flinched again, and his face whitened 
as he grew darker within. 

“So, I see how it is,” he said, looking steadfastly at 
bishop, judge, and Thing-men. “You are aiding this 
traitor’s escape. You are his allies, every man of you. 
And you are seducing and deceiving the people.” 

Then he faced about toward the crowd more and 
more, and cried in a loud voice: 

“Men of Iceland, you know the man who has escaped. 
You know what he is, and where he came from; you 
know he is not one of yourselves, but a bastard Eng- 
lishman. Then drive him back home. Listen to me. 
What price did I put on his head? Two thousand 
kroner! I will give ten thousand! Ten thousand 
kroner for the man who takes him alive, and twenty 
thousand kroner—do you hear me?—twenty thousand 
for the man who takes him dead.” 

“Silence!” cried the bishop. “Who are you, sir, 
that you dare tempt men to murder?” 

“Murder?” cried Jorgen Jorgensen. “See how 
simple are the wise! Men of Iceland, listen to me 
again. The traitor is an outlaw. You know what that 
means. His blood is on his ownhead. Any man may 
shoot him down. No man may be called to account 
for doing so. Do you hear me? It is the law of Ice- 
land, the law of Denmark, the law of the world. He 
is an outlaw, and killing him is no murder. Twenty 
thousand kroner to the man who lays him at my feet.” 

He would have said more, for he was heaving with 
passion, and his white face had grown purple, but his 
tongue seemed suddenly paralyzed, his wide eyes fixed 
on something at the outskirts of the crowd. One thin 
and wrinkled hand he lifted up and pointed tremblingly 
over the heads of the people. “There!” he said in a 
smothered cry, and after that he was silent. 

The crowd shifted and looked round, amid a deep 
murmur of surprise and expectation. Then, by one of 
the involuntary impulses that move great assemblies, 
the solid wall of human beings seemed to part of itself, 
and make a way for some one. 

It was Red Jason, carrying Michael Sunlocks across 
his breast and shoulder. His bronzed cheeks were 
worn, his. sunken eyes burned with a dull fire. He 
strode on, erect and strong, through the riven way of 
men and women. A breathless silence followed him. 
When he came to the foot of the mount, he stopped, 
and let Sunlocks drop gently to the ground. Sunlocks 
was insensible, and his piteous white face looked up at 
the heavy dome of the sky. A sensation of awe held 
the vast crowd spell-bound: It was as if the Almighty 
God had heard the blasphemy of that miserable old 

man, and given him on the instant his impious wish. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 


The Sextons’ Supper—After Holbein— Walter Thornbury 





Fat and Lean—Unidentified 
A thin little fellow had such a fat wife, 
Fat wife, fat wife, God bless her ; 
She looked like a drum and he looked iike a fife, 
And it took all his money to dress her, 
God bless her, 
To dress her, 
God bless her, 
To dress her. 
To wrap up her body and warm up her toes, 
Fat toes, fat toes, God keep her. 
For bonnets and bows and silken clothes, 
To eat her, and drink and sleep her, 
God keep her, 
To drink her, 
God keep her, 
And sleep her. 
She grew like a target—he grew like a sword, 
A sword, a sword, God spare her! 
She took all the bed and she took al! the board, 
And it took a whole sofa to bear her. 
God spare her, 
To bear her, 
God spare her, 
To bear her. 
She spread like a turtle, he shrank like a pike, 
A pike, a pike, God save him! 
And nobody ever beheld the like, 
For they had to wear glasses to shave him. 
God save him, 
To shave him, 
God save him, 
To shave him. 
She fattened away till she burst one day, 
Exploded, blew up—God take her! 
And all the people that saw it say 
She covered over an acre. 
God take her— 
An acre— 
God take her— 
An acre. 


The Plague, his black hand lifted, 
Was floating down the Rhine, 

His bark a soft-lined coffin 
(On each side grew the vine) ; 

He struck the miller at his wheel, 
The woodman by his tree ; 

Before him rose the prayer and hymn, 
Behind, the Dzrzge. 

He found them spinning wedding-robes, 
He left them digging graves; 

High over faces pale and wrung 
The earth heaped up its waves. 

He struck the baron at his gate, 
The peasant at the plough, 

And from his sable banner shook 
Darkness on every brow. 

At this time in a belfry-room 
Five sextons drained the wine, 

Red from the toil that brought the fee 
And made their old eyes shine. 

Their seats were cedar coffin-planks, 
All velvet-trimmed and soft ; 

The chalice cups by them defiled, 
Were filled and emptied oft. 

They drank “ A long reign to King Plague!” 

“ A wet year and a foul!” 

As screaming through the open loops 
Flew in and out the owl. 


Their shirts were made of dead men’s vests 
(Dead men are meek and dumb), 

And each one wore a dead knight’s ring 
Upon his thievish thumb. 


Down from the boarded floor above 
The heavy bell-rope swings, 

It coils around the bowls and flasks, 
The cups and drinking-things. 

The cresset throws a gloom of black 
Upon the red-tiled floor— 

Three faces dark—on two the lights 
Their golden lustres pour. 

Beside the table sink the steps 
That lead into a vault-— 

A treasure-house no thieves but five 
Dared ever yet assault. 

And through the darkness to the left 
Winds up the belfry stair— 

Up to the old bell-chamber- 
Up to the cooler air. 

The wall was hung with coffin-plates, 
The dates rubbed duly out 

(Dead men are very dull and stew 
In finding these things out). 

They toast ‘‘ The Doctors of Cologne, 
Who keep the church-spades bright 

Such toasts as these, such feast as that, 
Were fit for such a night. 


” 


Far, far above among the bells 
The wind blew devil fierce, 
The sleet upon the beggar fell, 
And stabbed him carte and tierce. 
There was a pother in the roofs, 
And such a clash of tiles, 
That dying creatures’ sobs and groans 
Were heard around for miles. 


ad 


They drink to “ Peter and to Paul 
And “ All men underground!” 

Then with a laugh, and wink, and nudge, 
The passing-bell they sound. 

They drink to the tree that gives the plank, 
And the tree that guards the dead— 

The coal-black tree with the blood-drop fruit, 
So poisonous, soft, and red. 


Is God, then, sleeping? No! See there, 
How one tears at his throat, 

And baring neck and shoulder, 
Bids all his fellows note. 

A plague-spot, blue and swollen, 
Shows ghastly on the skin, 

And on his knees he prays to Christ 
To yet forgive his sin. 

Dead! And the eldest tolling 
The rope that o’er them hung, 

Called, with a curse, “ Lads, fill your cups, 
Let another song be sung!” 

Then reels—his white face sickens, 
And as he staggers down, 

Another drags at the heavy bell 
Stamped with the cross and crown. 

So every time a toper fell 
Another rose to toll, 

And all the rest screamed out a dirge 
For the sinner’s passing soul. 

And round they stirred the gallon jug, 
And high they flung the cup, 

With half a song and half a prayer 
They tossed it, filling up. 
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Now but one left, and he, though faint, 
Staggers toward the rope, 

And tolls—first draining cup and bowl, 
Half dead, without a hope— 
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Tolls, till the old tower rocks again— 
Tolls, with a hand of lead— 

Then falls upon the wine-drenched floor 
Upon his fellows—dead ! 


Lenore—Edgar Allan Poe—Poems 
Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown forever! 
Let the bell toll !—a saintly soul fioats on the Stygian river! 
And, Guy De Vere, hast /4ow no tear? weep now or never more! 
See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 
Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung! 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her, the doubly dead, in that she died so young. 
“Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated her for her pride, 
And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her—that she died! 
How sha// the ritual, then, be read ?— the requiem how be sung 
By you—by yours, the evil eye—by yours, the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, and died so young?” 
Peccavimus ; but rave not thus! and let a Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong. 
The sweet Lenore hath “ gone before,” with Hope, that flew beside, 
Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been thy bride— 
For her, the fair and désonnazre, that now so lowly lies, 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes— 
The life still there, upon her hair—the death upon her eyes. 
“ Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No dirge will I upraise, 
But waft the angel on her flight with a pean of old days! 
Let zo bell toll!—lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth, 
Should catch the note, as it doth float up from the damnéd Earth. 
To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost is riven— 
From hell unto a high estate far up within the Heaven— 
From grief and groan to a golden throne beside the King of Heaven.” 


The Cloud—Percy Bysshe Shellev—Poems 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night "tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits, 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean with gentle motion 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 
While he is dissolving in rains. 
The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 


With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with the burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be, 
The triumphal arch through which I march, 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow ; 
The sphere-fired above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky : 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
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What Bacteria Are—Fred, D. Chester—St. Nicholas 

The great majority of these microscopic plants are 
what botanists call bacteria, the smallest form of vege- 
table life. So small are they that it would take, in 
some cases, as many as fifteen thousand of them 
arranged in a row to extend an inch. They have 
different forms, some being round, some oval, some 
rod-shaped, and others much the shape of a corkscrew, 
or spiral. In all cases they are so small that one needs 
a powerful microscope to study them, and in no case 
can we pérceive them singly with the naked eye. When 
countless millions of them are grouped together in a 
mass, or colony, we can see them about as we are able 
to see at a great distance an approaching army, ot 
which we are totally unable to distinguish a single 
soldier. We have said that these bacteria move about; 
and this is true of most of them, although there’ are 
some which do not appear to move at all, but remain 
fixed where they find a good feeding-place. Those 
that have motion behave in a very peculiar manner: 
some wobble about in one place without moving for- 
ward in the least; others dart hither and thither, back 
and forth, at an apparently furious rate, rocking and 
twirling about, and turning a hundred somersaults as 
they move along. Bacteria multiply very rapidly, and 
they do this in a strange way. A single one breaks 
itself in two; then each half grows to be as large as 
the first. ‘Then these, in turn, divide up again, and so 
on, until from a single one we have many thousands 
in a short time. To give you the figures, such as they 
are, a single one can multiply at so enormous a rate 
that in forty-eight hours it can produce something like 
280,000,000,000 of bacteria. Great consequences fol- 
low this enormous increase of bacteria, for while one 
so small in itself can do little, the army resulting from 
the multiplication of one is able to accomplish much. 
— Phosphorescent Lights—From the London Standard — 

There is no subject which the researches of scien- 
tists have more completely failed to elucidate than that 
of the cause of animal, mineral, and vegetable phos- 
phorescence—the light which, unlike all other lights, 
illumines without either consuming or giving out any 
perceptible heat. The ocean is the great storehouse 
of phosphorescent light—on its surface myriads of 
noctilucz (little creatures just visible to the naked eye) 
are often seen lighting the waves for miles, and pre- 
senting wonderful effects when the water is broken by 
the bow of a ship or the oars of a boat. Persons who 
have passed through a stretch of water crowded with 
noctilucz say that the light they give dims that of the 
stars, and makes the sea look as though it were a vast 
heaving mass of metal at white heat. The intensity 
of the light is explained by the immense quantity of 
the little animals, which are computed to number thirty 
thousand or so to the cubic foot. Bathers in waters 
where they abound have often been amazed to find, 
on emerging, that their bodies are rendered luminous 
by the noctiluce that cling tothem. A kind of sea- 
slug that is met with in the Mediterranean and the Pa- 
cific emits light from certain spots in the body. It is 
capable of being kept in an aquarium, and there are 
usually some specimens in the famous one at Naples. 
When disturbed or swimming thé light makes it look 


like a flame in the water. The most splendid of the 
many luminous inhabitants of the sea are the pyrosome. 
At night they look as though made of glowing white- 
hot iron; diffusing so strong a light that other fishes 
are rendered visible when they happen to swim within 
the sphere of their radiance. A distinguishing feature 
of the pyrosoma is the variety of tints that it gives forth 
—orange, green, azure, blue, white, and various shades 
of dark red having been all noticed by various observ- 
ers. A tiny kind of shark that is met with off the 
shores of the Southern States of America is a noted 
light-giver. Specimens captured and taken into a dark 
apartment present an extraordinary spectacle. The 
entire surface of the head and body emits a greenish 
gleam that is constant, and is not, as in the case of 
most of these luminous inhabitants of the sea, increased 
by friction and agitation. The smallness of the fins of 
this fish show that it is not an active swimmer, and the 
assumption is that its light is useful in attracting its 
prey, on the principle of the torches used by many 
savages in fishing. Several kinds of crabs are lumin- 
ous. One named the sapphirina is noted for the in- 
tensely vivid character of the light that proceeds from 
it. So brilliant is it that it does not need darkness to 
make its presence known, but coruscates blue, purple, 
green, gold, and sapphire rays in full daylight. The 
presence of a school of mackerel is often indicated by 
the phosphorescent gleam which these fish produce. 
Fishermen often descry them at a great distance by 
this light, and hasten to surround them by their nets. 
It is thought that mackerel make a secretion which 
gives the light, as after they are captured a gleaming 
fluid is noticed running off their bodies, and sometimes 
covering the hands of the men who toss them from the 
boat. It has been argued that the poet was guilty of 
an exaggeration in describing the fire-flies as giving 
sufficient light to be of any service; but the accounts 
of travellers in South America, who tell us that the 
natives light their path while journeying by a couple of 
these insects tied to their feet, show that he was speak- 
ing quite within the bounds of possibility. At evening 
entertainments in that part of the world it is customary 
for ladies to decorate their hair and dresses with fire- 
flies, confined by delicate silken threads. The natives 
of Vera Cruz do quite a large trade in fire-flies, which 
they catch by waving a blazing coal at the end of a 
stick. The insects fly toward the light, and are cap- 
tured in nets. The fire-flies of North America differ 
from those just described in the fact that they emit 
their light in capricious flashes, instead of with a steady, 
uniform glow. This peculiarity has gained for them 
the name of “lightning bugs.” Their light is very 
similar to that of our glow-worm. A story is told of 
some French peasants who were returning home one 
night and saw a meteor fall through the sky in front of 
them; about half a mile farther on they came to a 
glowing mass in a ditch, and rushed away terrified, de- 
claring that a star had fallen upon the earth and was 
burning it up. On investigation i¢ was found that this 
burning star was nothing more uncanny than a mass of 
frogs’ eggs that had developed phosphorescence. Sev- 
eral varieties of the vegetable kingdom are luminous 
in a greater or less degree. One of the fungi which is 
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not at all uncommon on the walls of damp, dark mines 
caverns, etc., occasionally emits sufficient light to ad- 
mit of the reading of ordinary print by it. Several 
of the Indian plants and grasses are also luminous, 
and it is said that in 1845 the mountains near Syree 
were nightly illuminated by their means. The root 
stock of a plant from the Ooraghum jungle, supposed 
to be an orchid, possesses the peculiar property of be- 
coming luminous when wetted, while, when dry, it is 
quite lustreless. The hairy red poppy, the nasturtium, 
and the double marigold are also luminous to a degree. 
— The United States Treasury—/j. K. Upton—Harper’s — 
The treasury proper was created expressly and only 
to collect and disburse the public revenues, and this 
work has been done by the great human force which 
personifies the invisible being called the “‘ Treasury of 
the United States.” Many of those who help to keep 
this vast and intricate network of machinery for re- 
ceipts and disbursements in motion have grown gray 
and seedy in the public service. As mere individuals 
they are not endowed with those heroic attributes 
or aggressive qualities which in higher planes bring 
on political strife and bloody wars, but in the aggre- 
gate, for official purposes, they form a mechanical 
being of gigantic size and strength, with the eyes of an 
Argus and the tentacles of an octopus. Anywhere in 
the world this being can see a dollar if it belongs to the 
government, can reach for it with celerity, bag it with 
certainty, and then follow its disbursement with light 
step to see that no one gets more than is due him, 
whether blacksmith who has shod a horse for a trooper 
on the plains, or contractor who has built a steel cruiser 
for the Navy Department. But it acts only as directed 
by Congress, never by its own volition. Without this 
authority the being cannot even buy a morning paper, 
though with such authority it may at the same time be 
able to purchase a kingdom and pay for it. To prop- 
erly execute the great trust imposed upon it requires 
organization, good sense, red tape, industry, and unim- 
peachable integrity. For the first requisite Congress 
has provided an officer to be the responsible head; an 
accountant to see that proper forms are established and 
maintained; a counsellor, wise in the law, to check 
all illegal or improper transactions; a bonded officer 
to hold and disburse the funds; and a book-keeper to 
enter upon record all transactions incident to the trust. 
These officers, denominated respectively secretary, 
auditor, comptroller, treasurer, and register, make up 
all there is of the treasury proper, each officer be- 
ing, of course, provided with necessary clerical help. 
Concerning Revenue: The great revenue of the 
government is drawn from various sources, but mainly 
through the imposition of a tariff upon imported goods. 
The word tariff is said to have been derived from 
Tariffe, a small seaport on the Mediterranean, inhabited 
by a piratical tribe of Moors, who exacted a tribute from 
every vessel coming within its harbor. Congress, in 
the exercise of its tax-raising powers, made the treasury 
a prince of pirates, as it were, directing it to place a 
collector at every port of entry, to take for the use of 
the government not only a tribute from the vessel, but 
a handsome levy from the cargo; and this duty he 
zealously performs, and turns his collections into the 
treasury. The collector, however, when the money 
leaves his hands, must have credit for the amount, the 
treasurer must be charged with the same, and the 
register must make proper entry of it before the gov- 
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ernment can put the money to any use. Therefore, to 
make the same available, and at the same time to in- 
sure for it a proper accountability, the collector is 
directed, when he places the amount to the credit of 
the treasurer in some recognized official place of de- 
posit, to so advise the secretary. The treasurer is 
notified of the transaction by the principal officer at 
the place of deposit. The secretary, being thus ad- 
vised, draws a draft or warrant upon the collector 
in favor cf the treasurer for the amount already de- 
posited, and for it the latter officer receipts upon the 
warrant, as though he had just received the money. 
This warrant then goes to the register, who charges 
the treasurer with the amount acknowledged by him as 
received, enters the same in the account of general 
receipts, under its proper classification, and then sends 
the warrant to the auditor, where it becomes a credit 
voucher in the account of the collector depositing the 
amount. By this proceeding all the purposes needed 
are served, and the several entries being made from 
the same bit of paper, the chances of clerical error are 
reduced to their minimum. But the cleverest part of 
the scheme is that the collector can get credit for his 
deposit only upon the warrant, and in consequence he 
can be trusted to see that the warrant is issued whereby 
the treasurer is charged with the amount. All moneys 
are drawn, or “covered,” into the treasury only by the 
issue of such a covering warrant, and when one of them 
bears the receipt of the treasurer thereon, and the 
certificate of the register that the treasurer has been 
charged therewith, the money is then, and not till then, 
in the treasury, whence it cannot be drawn except 
in consequence of an appropriation made by law. 

How Money is Disbursed: When Congress au- 
thorizes a payment for any purpose the secretary 
promptly advises the register thereof, and directs him 
to make an entry of the amount on his books under a 
proper heading, that it may be drawn against as needed. 
This done, the treasury is ready to pay any claimant 
the sum due him out of this appropriation, and if the 
comptroller has received from the auditor, approved 
and in proper form, a claim made thereon, he will, if 
he sees no objecticn to paying it, ask the secretary to 
issue his warrant upon the treasurer in favor of the 
claimant for the amount stated. A warrant will con- 
sequently issue, but it will first go to the comptroller, 
that he may minute it on the account, then to the 
register, who will charge the amount to the claimant 
and to the proper appropriation, enter it in the general 
account of expenditures under the proper classification, 
then send it to the treasurer, who will pay the claimant 
as directed, obtaining his receipt therefor on the war- 
rant, or on a check issued in his favor, and then send 
warrant and receipt to the auditor as a credit voucher 
for moneys paid out. Thus this pay warrant, like the 
covering warrant, becomes the authority for the needed 
entries of the amount, and ends “its course, as did the 
covering warrant, by becoming a credit voucher in an 
account of moneys paid. The number of the warrants 
issued annually is about 45,000, and to prepare, sign, 
and properly examine and enter them involves no little 
clerical labor. But to pay every public creditor in this 
way would require millions of warrants instead of thou- 
sands, and to avoid such labor and consequent delays 
moneys are drawn in bulk: upon a warrant in favor of 
some disbursing officer, and placed in his hands to dis- 
tribute among the claimants upon their receipt there- 
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for. As a guarantee, however, the disburser is re- 
quired to give a bond, with sureties, to the comp- 
troller, for the proper disposition of the-meney. Al- 
though in this way the claimant gets his money with- 
out delay, the treasury relaxes no vigilance in its scru- 
tiny of the payment, and if a voucher rendered is found 
insufficient in any way, its amount is disallowed, and 
the officer, or his boncsmen, must make good any loss 
the government has sustained through the unfortunate 
transaction. Of what payments the officer can prop- 
erly make, the auditor is advised by law, regulations, 
or by other sources independent of the disbursing 
officer, and there is no escape from his vigilance. If 
payments have been made to the army, the auditor has 
been furnished with the muster-rolls; if to pensioners, 
with a list of pension certificates issued; if to a con- 
tractor for constructing a building or a war vessel, with 
a copy of all contracts and agreements pertaining to 
the matter; and if the disbursing officer does not keep 
himself equally as well informed as to the law and reg- 
ulations governing the disbursement as does the au- 
ditor, he will quite likely some day pay dearly for his 
ignorance. Every year six millions of these vouchers 
are received at the treasury, and in case of pay-rolls, 
hundreds of names are sometimes upon one voucher. 
Every item is, however, subjected to a searching inquiry 
as to its correctness in every respect, and to avoid 
possible chances of wrong, the comptroller as well as 
the auditor examines the vouchers, thus duplicating the 
work; yet every item is passed on, the calculations 
necessary are all verified, and the work completed in due 
time by a section of clerks pertaining to the treasury. 

The Payment of Interest: Then four times every year 
the fifty thousand holders of the public debt want the 
interest due them. The register has a record of these 
bondholders, where they live, and how much each one 
holds. He therefore, by direction of the secretary, 
sends a schedule of them, near the close of each quarter, 
to the treasurer, who, by same direction, draws a check 
in favor of each holder for the amount due, payable at 
the New York or other sub-treasury office, then puts the 
fifty thousand checks into the same number of envelopes, 
and sends them by mail to their respective owners. When 
paid, these checks are returned to the treasurer, can- 
celled, and he wants credit for their amount. So he 
sends them properly listed for that purpose to the au- 
ditor, to whom the register has already furnished a 
duplicate schedule of their issue, and with this sched- 
ule every check must be verified before the credit asked 
is given. Many of the checks, perhaps ten thousand, 
are paid upon powers of attorney to persons not named 
in the schedule or checks, but the auditor has every 
such power on file, and he carefully examines it to see 
that no amount has been wrongfully paid. One quar- 
ter’s work is hardly finished before the work of another 
comes, and the ceaseless routine is repeated. 

Postal Moneys: Then there are 55,000 postmasters, 
each one of whom collects and disburses more or less 
revenue, and eight thousand issue and pay money 
and postal orders. The post-cffice revenues are col- 
lected by the sale of stamps. The Post-office Depart- 
ment issues these stamps to the several postmasters, 
notifying the auditor of the treasury of the amount 
sent to every office, and this office must see that of 
every stamp sold the government gets the proceeds. 
The moneys received are not turned into the treasury 
like other moneys, but are immediately paid out for 
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the salaries and other expenses of the postal service. 
Every quarter the postmasters, clerks, route agents, 
mail carriers, and contractors must be paid whatever 
is due them, and proper receipts obtained and sent to 
the auditor of the treasury. The auditor carefully 
examines every item, and allows only what is due un- 
der the law, or by the authority of the Post-office De- 
partment, of which he has been duly advised, and if 
there is not money enough to go round, Congress has 
provided for the deficiency out of the general revenues. 
Postmasters must also render an account to the au- 
ditor every week of all moneys received by the issue 
of money or postal orders, and will at same time for- 
ward for credit the orders paid by them. The auditor 
must see that all excess of money received at any 
office is at once shipped to some other office which will 
need funds to meet payments of this account. He 
must also compare every paid order received with the 
account of the issuing office, to see that the amount is 
properly charged therein. About fifteen millions of 
these orders, involving $118,000,000, are issued every 
year, and to ship the excess of moneys received to 
where it will be needed for payment, and to examine 
properly the entries of these millions of orders, involves 
a stupendous amount of labor, which could hardly be 
accomplished at all without thoroughly systematized 
methods and incessant industry. But the feat is per- 
formed, and by another branch of the clerical force. 
In all these labors there is a vast amount of collateral 
work in each of the offices which cannot be easily ex- 
plained or readily suggested. ‘The secretary, with his 
force, must watch every day the movements of the 
great machine, and remove any obstacles that may 
check its operations. The accounting forces must be 
familiar with all the methods, laws, regulations, and 
decisions, even the traditions, of the department, to 
properly perform their many and varied duties. The 
treasurer must maintain an elaborate system of checks 
upon his operations to prevent loss through mistake or 
fraud, and the register must enter the transaction 
promptly and with absolute accuracy, and must prop- 
erly care for the almost innumerable papers, memo- 
randa, and accounts of which he is the custodian. 
Origin of the System: The system of receiving and 
paying moneys now in vogue was instituted by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the first secretary, and for the sim- 
plicity of its operations and insured certainty of its ac- 
countability stands a monument to the genius of that 
eminent financier, who, in explaining the scheme to 
Congress, stated that under its operation the secretary 
himself could not take from the treasury even the 
monthly salary due him, except in the way provided 
for all creditors of the government. Four times every 
year the accounts are closed, and the balances stand- 
ing in the several offices compared. Only a clerical 
error—and that does not often occur—can prevent their 
agreeing. The difference between the total receipts 
and total expenditures of the treasury must be repre- 
sented by the cash held, and this result has been true 
at every settlement since the treasury was organized. 
—Misapplicd Ingenutty—Chas. Black—London Tit-Lits — 
It is a curious fact that men often expend the utmost 
ingenuity and patience—in fact, all the qualities by 
the possession of which others have enriched the world 
and themselves by their inventions and discoveries— 
upon the most frivolous and trifling objects. Thus 
while one devotes his life and genius to working out 
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his scheme for steam locomotion, another, with per- 
haps equal capabilities if rightly directed, wastes thirty 
years in constructing a brass head which will mechani- 
cally utter a few words, only to see the work of half a 
lifetime destroyed by a frightened servant. He who 
presents to science—not as the result of his recreative 
moments, but of a life’s devotion—a swimming duck 
or a talking head, must come down to fame as a dis- 
tinguished perverter of the talents nature has given him. 
The task of producing a poem is difficult, though some 
have thought the ordinary rules of verse-making too 
easy for their inspircd souls to adhere to, and have, 
therefore, invented new ones. Pindar wrote an ode 
without using the letter “s.”” A Greek poet produced 
an epic in twenty-four books each named after the 
letter which was not found in it. Lope de Vegas wrote 
five novels, from each of which a vowel was excluded, 
and the perusal of these works aroused the spirit of 
emulation in the breast of Lord Holland, who com- 
posed , Eve’s Legend without the use of any vowel 
except “e.” Whatever of merit these works may pos- 
sess, they would no doubt be better if the writers had 
allowed themselves ordinary license. Father Ferranius 
made twenty-five wooden cannons and stowed them 
away in the interior of a peppercorn, and then found 
it necessary to make thirty wooden cups in order to fill 
it. In the Dresden Museum there was exhibited a 
cherry stone upon which one hundred and eighty hu- 
man faces were carved, and clearly distinguishable with 
the aid of a microscope. During the last century an 
impecunious poet, whose aspiring muse had failed to 
touch the pockets of his countrymen, sought to bring 
himself down to the level of their understanding by 
constructing a tea-table and board, a dozen cups and 
saucers, a sugar dish, slop basin, and other articles too 
numerous to mention, all of which were comfortably 
stored in a Barcelona nutshell. This curiosity was 
placed on exhibition in a London shop. The same 
city possessed a watchmaker who exhibited, at a charge 
of one shilling, half a cherry stone, from which he pro- 
duced, @ Zz Houdin’s inexhaustible bottle, a card table, 
twelve chairs, two dozen plates, six dishes, twelve spoons, 
and twelve knives and forks. A lady and gentleman 
were then discovered, seated, and waited upon bya 
footman. Another specimen of ingenuity, which oc- 
cupied twenty years of the life of the builder, was ex- 
hibited, in 1771, at Exeter Change. In a space of 
about four feet square was represented a country man- 
sion, with buildings, grottoes, summer-houses, ponds, 
cascades, and a hundred figures employed in spasmodic 
brick-making, carpentry, and masonry. Animals ran 
with eccentric movements about the park, and ladies 
promenaded the garden, while carriages dashed reck- 
lessly along the drives. The proprietor of a London 
tavern saved all the fish bones left on the plates of 
his customers, and bestowed them by request upon a 
lady, who, in the course of thirty years, transformed 
them into the likenesses of flowers and birds. Ten 
years were spent by another enthusiast in building a 
miniature cathedral from old corks and wasps’ nests. 
The Number Seven—From the London Daily Globe — 
Pythagoras, who lived before the days of Seven 
Dials, pronounced the number to belong especially to 
sacred things; and we find Hippocrates, four and a 
half centuries before our era, dividing the ages of man 
into seven, an arrangement afterward adopted by 
Shakespeare. But long before this the Egyptian priests 
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enjoined rest on the seventh day, because they said it 
was an unlucky day, a des infausius, though there is 
little doubt that this ancient institution of a Sabbath 
was primarily derived from the Chaldeans. There 
were seven planets in Egyptian astronomy; and hence 
the seven days of the week, each ruled by and named 
after its proper constellation. The ancient Peruvians 
had a tradition of the deluge from which seven persons 
saved themselves in a cave, and repeopled the earth; 
and the old inhabitants of Mexico similarly traced their 
descent from a like number of persons, each of whom 
was hidden in a separate cave during the inundation of 
water. How this peculiar use of the number spread 
from the old to the new world it is impossible to say, 
hopeless to conjecture. Maybe its marvellously fre- 
quent employment is a trait of character common to man. 
At any rate, there are seven holes in a man’s head—two 
ears, two eyes, two nostrils, and a mouth—and formerly 
he was supposed to possess seven pairs of nerves. It is 
noticeable, and certainly singular, that the ancient 
people of Peru were found to be employing a seven-day 
week without planetary names for those divisions of 
time. The ancient Jews considered this number the 
embodiment of perfection and unity; thus, they say 
the Hebrew letters composing Samuel have the value 
of seven, this name having been given to him because 
of the greatness and perfection of his character. Un- 
doubtedly seven is the sacred number. There are 
seven days of creation; after seven days’ respite the 
flood came; the years of famine and plenty were in 
cycles of seven; every seventh day was a Sabbath; 
every seventh year the Sabbath of rest; after every 
seven times seven years came the jubilee; the feasts 
of unleavened bread and of tabernacles were observed 
seven days; the golden candlestick had seven branches; 
seven priests with seven trumpets surrounded Jericho 
seven times and seven times on the seventh day; Jacob 
obtained his wives by servitudes of seven years; Sam- 
son kept his nuptials seven days, and on the seventh 
day he put a riddle to his wife, and he was bound with 
seven green withes, and seven locks of his hair were 
shaved off; Nebuchadnezzar was seven years a beast; 
Shadrach and his two companions in misfortune were 
cast into a furnace heated one seven times more than 
it was wont. In the New Testament nearly every- 
thing occurs by sevens, and at the end of the sacred 
volume we read of seven churches, seven candlesticks, 
seven spirits, seven trumpets, seven seals, seven stars, 
seven thunders, seven vials, seven plagues, seven angels, 
and a seven-headed monster. Such are merely a few 
instances of the sacred use of the number, whose em- 
ployment in this connection seems common to all na- 
tions and all religions. Not very long ago in England 
the seventh son of a seventh son was reputed to 
possess singular powers of healing. The sleepers of 
Ephesus are seven; Barbarossa changes his position 
during his long sleep once every seven years; Olger 
Dansk stamps his iron mace on the floor once during 
the same period; Olger Redbeard’s sleep is so sound 
in Sweden that his eyelids lift only once in seven years; 
Tannhiuser, while riding on his way to the Wartburg, 
sees Venus before him in all her loveliness, and, get- 
ting off his horse, follows her to a cave in the moun- 
tains, where he spends seven years in enthrallment. 
Similarly, in Scotland, Thomas of Ercildoune meets 
a beautiful lady of the elfin race, who leads him un- 
derground, where he remains with her for seven years. 
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We were off, on our gallop to save and to slay! 

Pumps and Fulano took fire at once. They were 
ready to burst into top speed, and go off in a frenzy. 

“Steady, steady,” cried Brent. “Now we'll keep 
this long, easy lope for a while, and I'll tell you my plan. 
They have gone to the southward,—those two men. 
They could not get away in any other direction. I 
heard Murker say he knows all the country between 
here and the Arkansaw. Thank Heaven! so do I.” 

I recalled the sound of galloping hoofs I had heard 
in the night to the southward. 

“T heard them, then,” said I, “in my watch after 
Fulano’s lariat was cut. The wind lulled, and there 
came a sound of horses, and another sound, which I 
then thought a fevered fancy of my own, a far-away 
scream of a woman.” 

Brent had been quite unimpassioned in his manner 
until now. He groaned as I spoke of the scream. 

“(CQ Wade! he said, “why did you not know the 
voice? It was she. They have terrible hours the start.” 

He was silent a moment, looking sternly forward. 
Then he began again, and as he spoke, his iron-gray 
edged on with a looser rein. 

“It is well you heard them; it makes their course 
We know we are on their track. Seven 
or eight full hours! It is long odds of a start. But 
they are not mounted as we are mounted. They did 
not ride as we shall ride. They had a woman to carry, 
and their mules to drive. They will fear pursuit, and 
push on without stopping. But we shall catch them; 
we shall catch them before night, so help us God!” 

“ You are aiming for the mountains?” I asked. 

“For Luggernel Alley,” he said. 

I remembered how, in our very first interview, a 
thousand miles away at the Fulano mine, he had spoken 
of this spot. All the conversation then, all the taik 
about my horse, came back to me like a Delphic 
prophecy suddenly fulfilled. 

“For Luggernel Alley,” said Brent. 
lect my pointing out a notch in the Sierra, when I 
said I would like to spend a honeymoon there, if I 
could find a woman brave enough for this plains life? ” 

He grew very white as he spoke, and again Pumps 
led off by a neck, we ranging up instantly. 

“They will make for the Luggernel Springs. The 
alley is the only gate through the mountains toward 
the Arkansaw. If they can get by there, they are safe. 
They can strike off New Mexico way; or keep on to the 
States out of the line of emigration or any Mormon 
pursuit. The springs are the only water to be had at 
this season, without digging, anywhere in that quarter. 
They must go there. We are no further from the spot 
than we were at Bridger. We have been travelling 
along the base of the triangle. And, now that we are 
fairly under way, I think we might shake out another 
reef. A little faster, friends,—a little faster yet!” 
~ ® This spirited bit of descriptive writing is from Theodore Win- 
throp’s novel ‘‘ John Brent,” one of the most famous of American 
novels, of thirty yearsago. Miss Clitheroe, daughter of a scholarly 
man whom misfortune and failure made an easy victim to Mor- 
monism, is stolen by night from her father’s wagon in the Mormon 
caravan moving westward. Richard Wade, John Brent, and Robert 


Armstrong, three Gentiles, start in pursuit of her and her ab- 
ductors, across the desert, the next morning, on horseback, 


unmistakable. 


“ Do you recol- 
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It was a vast desert level where we were riding. Here 
the soil was disintegrated, igneous rock, fine and weil 
beaten down as the most thoroughly laid macadam. 

Behind was the rolling region where the Great Trail 
passes; before and far away, the faint blue of the 
Sierra. Not a bird sung in the hot noon; not a éricket 
chirped. No sound except the beat of our horses’ 
hoofs on the pavement. We rode side by side, taking 
our strides together. It was a waiting race. The 
horses travelled easily. They learned, as a horse with 
a self-possessed rider will, that they were not to waste 
strength in rushes. “Spend, but waste not,’’—not a 
step, not a breath, in that gallop for life! 

Far—ah, how terribly dim and distant!—was the 
Sierra, a slowly lifting cloud. Slowly, slowly they 
lifted, those gracious heights, while we sped over the 
harsh levels of the desert. Harsh levels, abandoned 
or unvisited by verdancy. But better so; there was 
no long herbage to check our great pace over the 
smooth race-course; no thickets here to baffle us. 

We galloped abreast,—Armstrong at the right. His 
weird, gaunt white held his own with the best of us. 
No whip, no spur, for that deathly creature. He went 
as if his master’s purpose were stirring him through and 
through. That stern intent made his sinews steel, and 
put an agony of power into every stride. The man 
never stirred, save sometimes to put a hand to that 
bloody blanket bandage across his head and temple. 
He had told his story, he had spoken his errand, he 
breathed not a word; but with his lean, pallid face set 
hard, his gentle blue eyes scourged of their kindliness, 
and fixed upon those distant mountains where his 
vengeance lay, he rode on like a relentless fate. 

Next in the line I galloped. O my glorious black! 
The great, killing pace seemed mere playful canter to 
him,—such as one might ride beside a timid girl, thrill- 
ing with her first free dash over a flowery common, or 
a golden beach between sea and shore. But from 
time to time he surged a little forward with his great 
shoulders, and gave a mighty writhe of his body, while 
his hind legs came lifting his flanks under me, and tell- 
ing of the giant reserve of speed and power he kept 
easily controlled. Then his ear would go back, and his 
large brown eye, with its purple-black pupil, would 
look around at my bridle hand and then into my eye, 
saying as well as words could have said it, “This is 
mere sport, my friend and master. You do not know 
me. I have stuff in me that you do not dream. Say 
the word, and I can double this, treble it. Say the 
word! let me show you how I can spurn the earth.” 
Then, with the lightest love-pressure on the snafiie, I 
would say, “Not yet! not yet! Patience, my noble 
friend! Your time will come.” 

At the left rode Brent, our leader. He knew the 
region; he made the plan; he had the hope; his was 
the ruling passion,—stronger than brotherhood, than 
revenge. Love made him leader of that galloping three. 
His iron-gray went grandly, with white mane flapping 
the air like a signal-flag of reprieve. Eager hope and 
kindling purpose made the rider’s face more beautiful 
than ever. I felt my heart grow great, when I looked 
at his calm features, and caught his assuring smile,—a 
gay smile but for the dark, fateful resolve beneath it. 
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And when he launched some stirring word of cheer, and 
shook another ten of seconds out of the gray’s mile, 
even Armstrong’s countenance grew less deathly, as he 
turned to our leader in silent response. Brent looked 
a fit chieftain for such a wild charge over the desert 
waste, with his buckskin hunting-shirt and leggins with 
flaring fringes, his otter cap and eagle’s plume, his 
bronzed face, with its close, brown beard, his elate 
head, and his seat like a centaur. 

So we galloped three abreast, neck and neck, hoof 
with hoof, steadily quickening our pace over the sere 
width of desert. We must make the most of the levels. 
Rougher work, cruel obstacles were before. All the 
wild, triumphant music I had ever heard came and 
sang in my ears to the flinging cadence of the resonant 
feet, tramping on hollow arches of the volcanic rock, 
over great, vacant chasms underneath. Sweet and soft 
around us melted the hazy air of October, and its warm, 
flickering currents shook like a veil of gauzy gold, be- 
tween us and the blue bloom of the mountains far away, 
but nearing now and lifting step by step. 

On we galloped, we three—the avenger, the friend, 
the lover—on our errand, to save and to slay. 

* * * * * * 

It came afternoon, as we rode on steadily. The 
country grew rougher. The horses never flinched, but 
they sweated freely, and foam from their nostrils flecked 
their shoulders. By and by, with little pleasant ad- 
monitory puffs, a breeze drew down from the glimmer- 
ing frosty edges of the Sierra. Horses and men were 
cheered and freshened, and lifted anew to their work. 

We had seen and heard no life on the desert. Now 
in the broken country, a cayote or two scuttled away as 
we passed. Sometimes a lean gray wolf would skulk 
out of a brake, canter after us a little way, and then 
squat on his haunches, staring at our strange speed. 
Flight and chase he could understand, but ours was not 
flight for safety, or chase for food. Men are queer 
mysteries to beasts. So our next companions found. 
Over the edge of a slope, bending away to a valley of 
dry scanty pasture at the left, a herd of antelopes ap- 
peared. They were close to us, within easy revolver 
shot. They sprung into graceful flight, some score of 
them, with tails up and black hoofs glancing. Pres- 
ently, pausing for curiosity, they saw that we fled, not 
followed, and they in turn became pursuers, careering 
after us for a mile or more, until our stern business left 
their gamboling play far behind. 

We held steadily for that notch in the blue Sierra. 
The mountain lines grew sharper; the country where 
we travelled, rougher, every stride. We came upon a 
wide tract covered with wild-sage bushes. These de- 
layed and baffled us. It was a pigmy forest of trees, 
mature and complete, but no higher than the knee. 
Every dwarfed, stunted, gnarled bush, had the trunk, 
limbs, twigs, and gray, withered foliage, all in miniature, 
of some tree, hapless but sturdy, that has had a weather- 
beaten struggle for life on a storm-thrashed crag by the 
shore, or on a granite side of a mountain, with short 
allowance of soil to eat and water to drink. Myriads 
of square miles of that arid region have no important 
vegetation except this wild-sage, or Artemisia, and a 
meaner brother, not even good to burn, the greasewood. 

One may ride through the tearing thickets of a forest 
primeval, as one may shoulder through a crowd of 
civilized barbarians at a spectacle. Our gallop over 
the top of this pigmy wood was as difficult as to find 
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passage over the heads of the same crowd, tall men and 
short, men hatted with slouched hats, wash-bowls, and 
stove-pipes. It was aroughscramble. It checked our 
speed and chafed our horses. Sometimes we could 
find natural pathways for a few rods. Then these 
strayed aside or closed up, and we must plunge straight 
on. We lost time; moments most precious! 

“Tt worries me, this delay,” I said to Brent. 

“ They lost as much—more time than we,” he said. 

And he crowded on, more desperately, as a man 
rides for dearer than life,—as a lover rides for love. 

We tore along, breaking through and over the sage- 
bushes, each man where best he could. Fulano began 
to show me what leaps were in him. I gave him his 
head. No bridle would have held him. I kept my 
mastery by the voice, or rather by the perfect identifi- 
cation of his will with mine. Our minds acted together. 
“Save strength,” I still warned him, “save strength, my 
friend, for the mountains and the last leaps!” 

A little pathway in the sage-bushes suddenly opened 
before me, as a lane rifts in the press of hurrying legions 
*mid the crush of a city thoroughfare. I dashed ona 
hundred yards in advance of my comrades. 

What was this? The bushes trampled and broken 
down, just as we in our passage were trampling and 
breaking them. What? 

Hoof-marks in the dust! 

“The trail!’ I cried, “the trail! ” 

They sprung toward me. Brent followed the line 
with his eye. He galloped forward, with triumph. 

Suddenly I saw him fling himself half out of his sad- 
dle, and clutch at some object. Still going at speed 
and holding on by one leg alone, after the Indian: fash- 
ion for sport or shelter against an arrow or a shot, he 
picked up something from the bushes, regained his seat, 
and waved his treasure to us. We ranged up and rode 
beside him over a gap in the sage. 

A lady’s glove!—that was what he had stooped to 
recover. An old buckskin riding gauntlet, neatly 
stitched about the wrist, and pinked on the wristlet. 
A pretty glove, strangely, almost tragically, feminine 
in this desolation. A well-worn glove, that had seen 
better days, like its mistress, but never so good as 
now, when it proved we were on the sure path of rescue. 

“T take up the gauntlet! Gare a qui le touche!” 

We said nothing more; for this unconscious token, 
this silent cry for help, made the danger seem more 
closely imminent. We pressed on. No flinching in any 
of the horses. Where we could, we were going at 
speed. Where they could, the horses kept side by side, 
nerving each other in that terrible ride. 

And now in front the purple Sierra was growing 
brown, and rising up a distinct wall, cleft visibly with 
dell, gully, ravine, and cafion. The saw-teeth of the 
ridge defined themselves sharply into peak and pinnacle. 
Broad fields of cool snow gleamed upon the summits. 

We were ascending now all the time into subalpine 
regions. We crossed great sloping savannas, deep in 
dry, rustling grass, where a nation of cattle might pas- 
ture. We plunged through broad wastes of hot sand. 
We flung ourselves down and up the red sides of water- 
worn gullies. We took break-neck leaps across dry 
quebradas in the clay. We clattered across stony 
arroyos, longing thirstily for the gush of water. 

The trail was everywhere plain. No prairie-craft was 
needed to trace it. Here the chase had gone, but a 


few hours ago; here, across grassy slopes, trampling the 
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grass as if a mower had passed that way; here, plow- 
ing wearily through the sand; here, treading the red, 
crumbling clay; here, breaking down the side of a 
bank; here, leaving a sharp hoof-track in the dry mud 
of a fled torrent. Everywhere a straight path, pointing 
for that deepening gap in the Sierra, Luggernel Alley, 
the only possible gate of escape. 

Brent’s unerring judgment had divined the course 
aright. On he led, charging along the trail, as if he 
were trampling already on the carcasses of the pursued. 

Our horses suffered bitterly for water. Some five 
hours we had ridden without a pause. Not one drop 
or sign of water in all that arid waste. The torrents 
had poured along the dry water-courses too hastily to 
let the scanty alders and willows along their line trea- 
sure up any sap of growth. The wild-sage bushes had 
plainly never tasted fluid more plenteous than seldom 
dew-drops doled out on certain rare festal days, enough 
to keep their meager foliage a dusty gray. No pleasant 
streamlet lurked anywhere under the long dry grass. 

The arroyos were parched and hot as rifts in lava. 

It became agonizing to listen to the panting and 
gasping of our horses, Their eyes grew staring and 
blood-shot. We suifered, ourselves, hardly less than they. 

It was cruel to press on. But we must hinder a crueller 
cruelty. Love against Time,—Vengeance against Time! 
We must not flinch for any weak humanity to the noble 
allies that struggled without one token of resistance. 

Fulano suffered least. He turned his brave eye 
back, and beckoned me with his ear to listen, while he 
seemed to say: “See, this is my endurance! I hold 
my power ready still to show.” 

And he curved his proud neck, shook his mane like 
a banner, and galloped the grandest of all. 

We came to a broad strip of sand, the dry bed of a 
mountain-torrent. The trail followed up this disap- 
pointing path. Heavy plowing for the tired horses! 

Suddenly our leader sprang from the saddle. 

“Look!” he cried, “how those fellows spent their 
time, and saved ours. Thank Heaven for this! We 
shall save her, surely, now.” 

It was water! They had dug a pit deep in the 
thirsty sand, and found a lurking river buried there. 

We drank thankfully of this well by the wayside. 
No gentle beauty hereabouts to enchant us to delay. 
No grand old tree, the shelter and the landmark of the 
fountain, proclaiming an oasis near. Nothing but bare, 
hot sand. But the water was pure, cool, and bright. 
It had come underground from the Sierra, and still 
remembered its parent snows. We drank and were 
grateful, almost to the point of pity. Had we been 
but avengers, like Armstrong, my friend and I could 
well-nigh have felt mercy here, and turned back pardon- 
ing. But rescue was more imperative than vengeance. 

I wiped the dust and spume away from Fulano’s 
nostrils and breathed him a moment. Then I let him 
drain deep, delicious draughts from the stirrup-cup. 
He whinnied thanks and undying fealty,—my noble 
comrade! He drank like a reveller. When I mounted 
again, he gave a jubilant curvet and bound. All those 
leagues of our hard, hot gallop were nothing. 

The brown Sierra here was close at hand. Its glit- 
tering, icy summits, above the dark and sheeny walls, 
far above the black phalanxes of clambering pines, 
stooped forward and hung over us as we rode. We 





were now at the foot of the range, where it dipped 
suddenly down upon the plain. 


The gap, our goal all 
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day, opened before us, grand and terrible. Some giant 
force had clutched the mountains, and riven them nar- 
rowly apart. The wild defile gaped, and then wound 
away and closed, lost between its mighty walls, a 
thousand feet high, and bearing two brother pyramids 
of purple cliffs aloft far above the snow-line. 

“Here we are,” said Brent, speaking hardly above 
his breath. “This is Luggernel Alley at last, thank 
God! In an hour, if the horses hold out, we shall be 
at the Springs; that is, if we can go through this break- 
neck gorge at the same pace. My horse began to 
flinch a little before the water. Perhaps that will set 
him up. How are yours?” 

“ Fulano asserts that he has not begun to show him- 
self yet. He may have to carry you before we are done.”’ 

Armstrong said nothing, but pointed impatiently 
down the defile. The gaunt white horse moved on 
quicker at this gesture. He seemed a tireless machine, 
not flesh and blood,—a being like his master living and 
acting by the force of a purpose alone. 

Our chief led the way into the cajfion. 

Yes, John Brent, you were right when you called 
Luggernel Alley a wonder of our continent. 

I remember it now,—I only saw it.then;—for those 
strong scenes of nature assault the soul whether it will 
or no, fight in against affirmative or negative resistance, 
and bide their time to be admitted as dominant over 
the imagination. It seemed to me then that I was not 
noticing how grand the precipices, how stupendous the 
cleavages, how rich and gleaming the rock faces in 
Luggernel Alley. My business was not to stare about, 
but to look sharp and ride hard; and I did it. 

Yet now I can remember, distinct as if I beheld it, 
every stride of that pass; and everywhere, as I recail 
foot after foot of that fierce chasm, I see three men with 
set faces,—one deathly pale and wearing a bloody 
turban,—all galloping steadily on, to save and to slay. 

Terrible riding it was! A pavement of slippery, 
sheeny rock; great beds of loose stones; barricades of 
mighty bowlders, where a cliff had fallen an zon ago, 
before the days of the road-maker race; crevices where 
an unwary foot might catch; wide rifts where a shaky 
horse might fall, or a timid horseman drag him down. 

Terrible riding! Madness to goas we went! Horse 
and man, any moment either might shatter every limb. 
But man and horse neither can know what he can do, 
until he has dared and done. On we went, with the 
old frenzy. Heart almost broken with eagerness. 

No whipping or spurring. Our horses were a part of 
ourselves. While we could go, they would go. Since 
the water, they were full of leap again. Down in the 
shady alley, too, evening had come before its time. 
Noon’s packing of hot air had been dislodged by a 
mountain breeze drawing through. Horses and men 
were braced and cheered to their work; and in such 
riding as that, the man and the horse must think to- 
gether and move together, eye and hand of the rider 
must choose and command, as bravely as the horse 
executes. ‘The blue sky was overhead, the red sun 
upon the castellated walls a thousand feet above us, the 
purpling chasm opened before. It was late, these were 
the last moments. But we should save the lady yet! 

An arroyo, the channel of a dry torrent, followed the 
pass. It had made its way as water does, not straight- 
way, but by that potent feminine method of passing 
under the frowning front of an obstacle, and leaving 
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the dull rock staring there, while the wild creature it 
would have held is gliding away down the valley. This 
zigzag channel baffled us; we must leap it without 
check wherever it crossed our path. Every second now 
was worth a century. Here was the sign of horses, 
passed but now. We could not choose ground. We 
must take leaps on that cruel rock wherever offered. 

Poor Pumps! 

He had carried his master so nobly! There were 
so few miles to do! He merited to be in at the death. 

Brent lifted him at a leap across the arroyo. 

His hind feet slipped on the time-smoothed rock. 
He fell short. He plunged down a dozen feet among 
the rough bowlders of the torrent-bed. Brent was out 
of the saddle almost before he struck, raising him. 

No, he would never rise again. Both his fore legs 
were broken at the knee. He rested there, kneeling 
on the rocks where he fell. 

Brent groaned. The horse screamed horribly, hor- 
ribly,—an agonized sound,—and the scream went echo- 
ing high up the clifis where the red sunlight rested, 

It costs a loving master much to butcher his brave 
and trusty horse, the half of his knightly self; but it 
costs him more to hear him shriek in such misery. 
Brent drew his pistol to put poor Pumps out of pain. 

Armstrong sprang down and caught his hand 

“Stop!” he said in his hoarse whisper. 

He had hardly spoken, since we started. My nerves 
were so strained, that this mere ghost of g sound rang 
through me like a death-yell, a grisly cry of merciless 
and exultant vengeance. I seemed to hear its echoes, 
rising up and swelling in a flgod of thick uproar, until 
they burst over the summit of the pass and were wasted 
in the crannies of the towering mountain-flanks above. 

“Stop!” whispered Armstrong. ‘No shooting! 
They'll hear. The knife!” 

He held out his knife to my friend. 

Brent hesitated one heart-beat. Could he stain his 
hand wit his faithful servant’s blood? 

Pumps screamed again. 

Armstrong snatched the knife and drew it across the 
throat of the crippled horse. 

Poor Pumps! He sank and died without a moan. 

I caught the knife from Armstrong. I cut the thong 
cf my girth. The heavy California saddle, with its 
macheers and roll of blankets, fell to the ground. I 
cut off my spurs. They had never yet touched Fulano’s 
flanks. He stood quiet, but trembling to be off. 

“Now Brent! up behind me!” I whispered,—for 
the awe of death was upon us. 

Fulano stood steady till we were firm in our seats. 

Then he tore down the defile. 

Here was that vast reserve of power; here the tire- 
less spirit; here the hoof striking true as a thunderbolt, 
where the brave eye saw footing; here that writhing 
agony of speed; here the great promise fulfilled, the 
great heart thrilling to mine, the grand body living to 
the beating heart. Noble Fulano! 

I rode with a snaffle. I left it hanging loose. I did 
not check or guide him. He saw all. He knew all. 

We sat firm, clinging as we could, as we must. 
Fulano dashed along the resounding pass. 

Armstrong pressed after,—the gaunt white horse 
struggled to emulate his leader. Presently we lost them 
behind the curves of the alley. No other horse that 
ever lived could have held with the black in that mad 
headlong gallop of ours to save and to slay. 
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Over the slippery rocks, over the sheeny pavement, 
plunging through the loose stones, staggering over the 
barricades, leaping the arroyo, down, up, on, always on, 
—on went the horse, we clinging as we might. 

It seemed one beat of time, it seemed an eternity, 
when between the ring of the hoofs I heard Brent 
whisper in my ear. “ We are there.” 

The crags flung apart, right and left. 
glade. I saw the gleam of gushing water. 

Fulano dashed on, uncontrollable! 

There they were,—the murderers—just arrived. 

The lady still bound to that pack-mule branded “ A. 
& A.” Murker just beginning to unsaddle. 

Larrap not dismounted, in chase of the other animals 
as they strayed to graze. 

The men heard the tramp and saw us, as we sprang 
into the glade. Both my hands were at the bridle. 

Brent, grasping my waist with one arm, was awkward 
with his pistol. Murker saw us first. 

He snatched his six-shooter and fired. 

Brent shook with a spasm. His pistol arm dropped. 

Before the murderer could cock again, Fulano was 
upon him! He was ridden down. 

He was beaten, trampled down upon the grass,— 
crushed, abolished. 

We disentangled ourselves from the médée. 

Where was the other? 

The coward, without firing a shot, was spurring 
Armstrong’s Flathead horse blindly up the cafion. 

We turned to Murker. 

A hoof had battered in the top of his skull; blood 
was gushing from his mouth; his ribs were broken; all 
his body was a trodden, massacred carcass. 

He breathed once, as we lifted him. 

Then a tranquil, childlike look stole over his face,— 
that well-known look of the weary body, thankful that 
the turbulent soul has gone. Murker was dead. 

Fulano, and not we, had been executioner! 

“T am shot,” gasped Brent suddenly, and sank down 
fainting. Which first? the lady or my friend? 

“Her! see to her!’ he moaned. 

I unbound her from the saddle. I could not utter a 
word for pity. She essayed to speak; but her lips 
only moved. She could not change her look. So 
many hours hardening herself to repel, she could not 
soften, yet, even to accept my offices with a smile of 
gratitude. She was cruelly cramped by her lashings 
to the rough pack-saddle, rudely cushioned with 
blankets. But the horror had not maddened her; the 
torture had not broken her; the dread of worse had 
not slain her. She was still unblenching and indomi- 
table. And still she seemed to rule her fate with quiet, 
steady eyes,—gray eyes with violet lights. 

I carried her a few steps to the side of a jubilant 
fountain lifting beneath a rock, and left her to Nature. 

Then I took a cup of that brilliant water to my friend. 

“T can die now,” he said feebly. 

“There is no death in you. You have won the right 
to live. Keep a brave heart. Drink!” 

And in that exquisite spot, that fair glade of the 
sparkling fountains, I gave the noble fellow long 
draughts of sweet refreshment. The rescued lady 
trailed across the grass and knelt beside us. My 
horse, still heaving with his gallop, drooped his head 
over the group. A picture to-be remembered! 

Who says that knighthood is no more? Who says 
the days of chivalry are past? Who says it, is a losel. 


I saw a sylvan 
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A Coast Storm—Patience Stapleton—Denver Republican 

There had not been such a storm for years as that 
on May 23d. No ancient fisherman remembered such 
a gale on the Maine coast so late in the spring. It 
began with a curious flawy wind that had no settled 
direction; it began with a cat’s-paw over the waves like 
the passing of a black shadow. It went on ina dull 
quiet all day, broken only by the dreary sobbing of the 
sea, that, greasy and gray under a sunless heaven, rolled 
wearily on its way. It ended at sunset with a weird, 
greenish sky, colored at the horizon with a lurid cop- 
per. As dark came on there drifted across the sea one 
wild, shrill shriek like the death-cry of a thousand 
tortured souls. Herald of the tempest, this one great 
blast opened the gates to the pent-in wind devils. How 
they raged! How they went galloping over the sea, 
hurling the frothing waters mountain high or hiding 
in black hollows behind the waves, dug and delved 
deeper and deeper like gnomes in hidden mines! How 
they ravaged the shore, snapped the monstrous trees 
like reeds, twisted the evergreens, flung them into the 
blast with their long trailing festoons of gray moss, like 
the hideous locks of evil witches, like broom-riding 
beldames torn to pieces in mid-air, leaving their gory 
tresses to whirl alone. How on lonely islands they 
reached unholy fingers to forgotten graves, tiptilted the 
headstones, ripped off the rotting palls of withered 
grass, and in derision wrested the seething seaweed and 
flung it over the mounds! How they went dancing 
inland in malicious merriment to toss bricks from the 
wide chimneys, to break the boundary lines by flinging 
fences askew or far away, to make a home a ruin by 
lifting the sheltering roof and crashing it to the earth! 
How, through that lonely house on the cliff, Philander 
Tarbox’s home, they went yelling and fighting to make 
destruction first! How they fought against the oaken 
door, breaking it at last and racing through the empty 
rooms, hallowed by the memories of love and children’s 
little feet, and then with devilish laughter fled seaward 
in seeming desperation through the sashless windows! 
But out at sea! There was the battle-ground; there 
man’s tiny strength had dared defy them. Ha! ha! 
now was revenge! now retribution! Over the tall 
masts, clinging to cordage, to mighty spars, rollicked 
the wind devils! Under the heaving prow, flinging up 
engulfing waves, catching the groaning tiller, deafening 
the bronzed-faced helmsman with their shrill yells, and 
over the faces of the captain and crew dropping a 
suffocating darkness that knew no friendly harbor, no 
sheltering lee of shore. Distorting the radiance of the 
glimmering lights over hidden reefs, and then, weary of 
their play, wrecking a noble bark. on cruel rocks in 
cruel seas. Flying then with the wings of the morning 
glittering over the rolling sea, to far Griffin’s Head 
beach to gloat over their prey. Here on the sandy 
shore lie strange sea-gatherings, great horse-mackerel, 
porpoises and minor fish and sailors’ chests, spars, logs 
from some inland mills, and here and there a ghastly 
thing, that even in its storm-tossed death takes on the 
peaceful folded arms of sleep. Between the sea and 
ships there is incessant war, and the sea conquers. 
From Glo’ster, Marblehead, from all Massachusetts, 
from Boothbay, Camden, Rockland, all along shore, came 
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stories of disaster, from all the towns where men go down 


to the sea in ships. For all storms there is a history 
writ in hearts’ blood. In the golden light of morning 
the sea sobbed gently, like a punished child wearied of 
its long weeping, though far out there were mighty wan- 
dering waves along the coast; as the tide went down 
only a long, heaving swell dipped against the seaweed. 
—The Wattomo Caves—Thomas Humphries—‘ Scéence”— 
In a report to the surveyor-general of New Zealand, 
Mr. Thomas Humphries gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of a visit which he and a small party made in June 
last to the Waitomo Caves, King County, in the North 
Island of New Zealand. The Waitomo River, a tribu- 
tary of the Waipa, which passes through these caves, 
lies about eighty-five miles south of Auckland, in a 
direct line, though it is about twenty miles farther by 
rail and road. The caves are about ten miles from 
Otorohanga railway station. The country around is 
undulating. A quarter of a mile before the caves are 


‘reached the Waitomo, of about twenty feet in width, 


is seen emerging from the side of a hill, under which 
it has meandered through limestone-caverns, of various 
sizes, for about twenty chains. A light canoe can be 
taken along the river through the caves to within a few 
chains of its egress, where farther progress is barred 
by the roof coming down to the water. At the entrance 


to the cavern the stream is eight feet deep. The 
natives have never had the courage to enter. The 


entrance to the cave, thirty feet wide and twenty feet 
high, is in the face of a cliff. It is beautifully arched, 
with numerous moss and lichen-covered stalactites. In 
a canoe the visitor is taken in ninety feet from the 
entrance, and landed on a silt-covered beach. By the 
aid of candles—for all is now dark-—he finds himself 
among ponderous stalactites, three to six feet thick, 
reaching from the roof, twenty feet high, to within one 
foot of the ground. Everywhere, all over the extensive 
and intricate caverns, are seen stalactites and stalag- 
mites of immense size, in vast numbers, with marvellous 
beauty of form and color. At one place the dark vault 
was studded with thousands of glow-worms, giving the 
vault the appearance of a starlit sky. Passing down 
the left bank of the stream for one hundred and forty 
feet over a large deposit left by the fioods, the party 
crossed it by means of a foot-bridge. From the en- 
trance to the bridge the cavern averages fifty feet 
broad and from twenty to thirty feet high. After cross- 
ing the bridge, a sharp turn to the right is made up a 
steep incline, for a distance of seventy feet to the foot 
of a ten-foot ladder, which leads to a narrow passage 
four feet wide and fifteen high, the entrance to the 
grand cavern. Here is the bottom of the well, a nar- 
row shaft running up to another series of caves over 
the lower ones, where it is again met with in the gallery 
above. The well is four feet across, perfectly true, as 
if made by human hands, and its sides beautifully 
marked with horizontal streaks, formed of laminated 
limestone. In the grand cavern is an immense mound 
of material evidently fallen from the roof. Beyond the 
grand cavern the roof rises and forms two domes, one 
fifty feet high. High up, forty feet, is the entrance to 
another cavern. Beyond the dome is a sudden fall, 
the roof lowering so much that the visitor has to stoop. 
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The length of the grand cavern, at the end of which 
the stream is again met with, is two hundred and fifty 
feet. It varies in width from fifteen to forty feet and 
from twenty to fifty feet in height. Up to this point 
the color is a dull brown and a light yellow; but in the 
upper galleries, thirty feet above, there are alabaster 
and Parian-marble-like scenes of unsurpassed loveli- 
ness. Twenty feet above the grand gallery is the organ 
gallery, so called from the appearance of the great 
stalagmitic mass one hundred and fifty feet from its en- 
trance, rising tier upon tier, like the front of an organ 
with marble pipes. From the grand gallery the main 
gallery above is reached by a twenty-five-foot ladder, and 
sixty feet along it the well is reached. Here it is twelve 
feet in diameter, with smooth sides of hard limestone, 
and the sound of moving water below. This is forty- 
five feet above where it was first seen. Fifty feet along 
from the upper well is a fairy grotto, and through an 
archway thirty feet in length the banquet chamber 
is reached, where the surveyor and his friends found a 
hot dinner had been provided by the natives who own 
the caves. At the end of this chamber is the White 
Terrace, a stalagmitic mass, rising in a series of terraces. 
From this the upper entrance to the caves is reached, 
high in a wooded cliff, sixty feet above and directly 
over the lower entrance. Mr. Humphries describes in 
glowing terms other caves; but this may suffice to show 
that, notwithstanding the destruction of the Rotoma- 
hana terraces, New Zealand has still plenty of wonders. 
— Swiss Country Life—Marie Gozzaldi—Prov. Journal — 
I must tell something about the wonderful schrinke, 
or cupboards, in the chalets around us and of their con- 
tents. The rooms here are very low; indeed, if one is 
of average height, or a little above, there is imminent 
danger every moment of a collision with a protruding 
beam. You will not be surprised, then, to hear that 
the cupboards reach from the floor to the ceiling; they 
are of dark wood, highiy varnished, and almost always 
have a woman’s name and date on them. The upper 
part has two glass doors; the small panes, set in fanci- 
fully carved sashes, often have a border painted on the 
glass in white. Within the glass doors are the family 
treasures and heirlooms. There may be seen, grand- 
father’s pewter porringer, some ugly plates with true- 
lovers’ knots in purplish-red surrounding grandmother’s 
initials, sundry and various glasses and water bottles, 
cut and ground, often with curious animals, and the 
never-failing date running all along the century. Side 
by side with hideous wax flowers are a few photographs, 
the favorite minister, or Hans and his family, who are 
off making a fortune on a dairy farm in Ohio, or a shell 
brought home from Africa by some missionary; in fact, 
there is no end to the small treasures that one may find 
behind these doors. The lower part is one square door, 
and, opening it, we“find a formidable row of pegs fast- 
ened to the back end, reaching almost to the door. 
On these are hung the Sunday clothes of the family, 
but as they show to much better advantage when on 
the persons than they do in the cupboard, I resolved to 
come up some Sunday morning and make my inventory 
of their festal array. There is often a heavy marriage 
chest, opening like a trunk, carved to match the 
schranke, but in many houses they are missing. Some 
one made them fashionable in countries over the sea, 
and the younger generations are only too glad to sell 
the cumbrous piece of furniture to any wandering dealer 
in antiquities, and replace it with a modern bureau. 
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The remarkable cupboard and chest that I lately dis- 
covered are both painted sky-blue, and bear the date 
1730. They would have delighted an esthetic, for low 
on each door jamb of the cupboard is painted in yellow 
a sunflower, very much conventionalized, it is true, 
but still quite recognizable. The door isa maze of 
borders, one within the other, that might be described 
as arabesque, or, as a child would say, squirligigs, and 
in the post of honor in the centre is a very pre-Raphael- 
ite portrait of a horse, such as may be seen any day 
on the slate of a young American. The day before I 
visited these esthetic specimens of ancient furniture I 
saw a very aged and infirm white-haired person being 
led into the ch4let, and learned afterward that he is 
engaged in writing a history of the many noteworthy 
things to be seen in the valley. Behold me this bright 
Sunday morning, up early, on a tour of inspection. 
There is no danger of any one oversleeping in this village 
on the day of rest, for the clang, clang of the big church 
bells begins at five o’clock in the morning. It was a 
fresh, bright summer day as I climbed through the field, 
and sat down on the porch to await the family. The 
first to appear was grandmother. Her full skirt was of 
linsey-woolsey homespun, doubtless made by herself; 
red and blue threads crossing gave the effect of purple; 
a black silk apron partly covered it, and a black, close- 
fitting, long-sleeved basque completed the dress. On 
her head she wore a tight cap of black velvet that 
covered the back of her head, and had a wide frill of 
black lace around the face that flopped about most de- 
jectedly, as she walked. She carried her hymn book, 
a coarse, clean handkerchief, and a bunch of sweet- 
smelling herbs. Just as she came out through the low 
doorway, a man with a sack on his back came in the gate, 
calling out, “ Griiss dich Gott, Marianna.” “ What is it, 
Kierchenmaier?” asked grandmother, after the cus- 
tomary Sunday greeting. “It is your Sunday to con- 
tribute something to the poorhouse; did you not hear 
the Herr Pfarrer give it out last Sunday?” “Ebe; 
Ebe; and Caspar’s brought down a big cheese on pur- 
pose from the Alps. I'll call him.” While she is gone 
I entered into conversation with the man, and learned 
that the parish is divided into districts, that turn and 
turn about, have the providing of the poor, mostly very 
old men and women who live in a chalet together, and 
do a little farming on a small scale. Caspar soon ap- 
peared with the cheese, quite ready for church also. He 
wore a suit of brown homespun, the trousers immensely 
wide at the hips, much wider, I firmly believe, than 
those of the proverbial Dutchman; his coat, of the 
same material, was cut away at the waist, and ended 
behind in two little ridiculous bobs, rounded at the 
corners, and about half as long as the tails of a gentle- 
man’s dress coat. A corner of a red handkerchief stuck 
out of his tail pocket. His white linen collar was cut 
into very sharp points that stuck into his ruddy cheeks. 
A large, wide-brimmed black felt hat gave him a rather 
Quakerish appearance. “Fine haying weather,” he 
said, turning to me, and then surveying with pride a 
field close by where the new-mown hay was lying. Just 
at this moment, Christian, the grown-up son, came 
round the corner of the chalet, a broad smile lighting 
up his rosy face as he saw me evidently bent on busi- 
ness. Christian is in the seminary in Berne, and in 
four years will be turned outa teacher, able to play the 
fiddle or organ in church, and lead the singing. If he 
gets a good school, he will have a salary of four hun- 
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dred dollars a year, and house free, that is, the rooms 
over the school, which is well enough if he have not by 
that time a wife and a dozen children. Christian is a 
good fellow, however, and not a bit proud; he mows 
with his father and sister in vacation time, and I saw 
him this very morning as I came up the road, under the 
house eaves helping his mother put the finishing touches 
to the family boots. His trousers were exactly like his 
father’s, but instead of the coat he had a close-fitting 
velvet jacket, bound with red and fastened with silver 
buttons. The sleeves were short and puffed, and from 
underneath them came a great expanse of snow-white 
shirt sleeves. Gretti, never far behind Christian, 
joined the family group, and I had a few moments to 
look at her before the master appeared, and they started 
for church. Her house woollen skirt was of homespun; 
over it she wore a long apron of the shiniest chintz I 
ever saw; it was stupid light and dark blue and white, 
and shone and glistened in the sunlight like satin. Her 
bodice of black velvet was high-necked behind with an 
odd square collar coming round her neck, embroidered 
in silver. In front it was cut low, and the intervening 
space was filled with a cambric and lace chemisette 
gophered and frilled and white as snow; white linen 
sleeves reached almost to her elbow, and over them 
were fastened pieces of linen starched as stiff as the 
flaps of a Sister of Charity’s bonnet, and bulging out 
like sails filled with wind. False sleeves, one might 
call them. Silver chains hung from clasps fastened on 
to the collar, two on each side, being caught up again 
by similar clasps in the front and back of the bodice. 
Long black mitts came up to her elbows. Her hat 
was of Leghorn straw, with a stiff brim bent a little at 
the front and back, and trimmed with straw-colored 
ribbons, and a bunch of artificial wild flowers in front. 
A happy, somewhat stolid, but smiling face looked out 
from beneath. The mother’s dress was similar to 
Gretti’s, cxcept that she wore long black sleeves under 
her bodice, of the shape that about twenty-five years 
ago was in fashion, and were called flowing sleeves if 
I mistake not. They were wide at the hand, anda 
white ruffle was seen around the inside. Her hat was 
like her daughter’s, only it was trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, and had no fiowers in front. As we left 
the chalet we met Trity, the youngest son, coming down 
from the Alps, where the cows were pasturing. His 
jacket was a gray corduroy, and his bare brown arms 
came out from beneath the short puffed sleeves. His 
friend Jacob, alad of fifteen, who was with him, wore 
a gay smocked frock of green cotton, open down the 
front, showing his white shirt, and ornamented on both 
sides by several rows of small, white pcrcelain buttons 
sewed on close together. The bell was still ringing as 
we entered the church, and I was surprised to see 2 man 
in the clerk’s desk reading the Scriptures. We stood a 
moment in silent prayer, the men on one side, the 
women on the other, and then the new-comers were 
greeted by extended hands from all sides, before and 
behind. This seemed to be the genial custom of the 
place. Suddenly the bell stopped ringing, and the 
pfarrer in the black Geneve gown and bands walked 
up the aisle, followed by his family and guests. They 
stopped at the parson’s pew, while he went on into the 
pulpit, and the service began. After church we all 
assembled in the middle of the village, and the town 
clerk, standing on the steps of the town house, read 
the notices of auctions, new regulations, fines, etc., in 
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fact, anything that was to be made public. When he 
had finished, the congregation broke up into groups, 
some lingering to tell the news, others walking slowly 
toward their homes. The postman improved the op- 
portunity to go around among the crowd, giving here 
a letter, there a newspaper. He is quite a character. 
— The Northern Highway—W. J. Phillips—/ournalist — 
The French proverb which avers that it is always the 
unexpected that happens, is quite applicable to the 
facts in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
when arrayed beside the theories held by the average 
citizen of the United States. It was reluctantly ad- 
mitted, after due hesitation, that this northern route 
between the Atlantic sea-board and the “farther sea,” 
lying beyond the Rocky Mountains, might be a fairly 
pleasant one in summer, but as for a winter route—the 
marrow fairly froze in one’s bones at the bare mention 
of the thought, and visions of snow-bound trains, liter- 
ally buried out of sight, came in troops and uninvited. 
But the unexpected has indeed happened; for while, 
not long ago, the Central Pacific was paralyzed by a 
snow blockade lasting sixteen days, the trains of the 
Canadian Pacific arrived at Vancouver, its westernmost 
terminus, and retraced their course to Montreal with 
clock-like regularity. The elements were not kinder 
to the Canadian Pacific than to the Central Pacific and 
other transcontinental lines, and the snow-covered area, 
which the Canadian line runs through, is much greater 
than that of the more southern routes. Three years 
ago the writer read an article about this very railway 
with a smile of incredulity. It sounded odd in his ears 
then, but in view of the facts set forth above, and of 
the spectacle of cities springing up as if by magic where 
but yesterday a wilderness was, he finds that it reads 
like prophecy now. One sentence of that article may 
pardonably be quoted: “ With just pride in her work, 
the greatest, perhaps, that has ever been accomplished 
by human hands, Canada presents this property to the 
empire as her contribution to her power and unity—a 
new highway to Britain’s possessions in the East, 
guarded throughout by loyal hearts. But she will not 
rest with this. Her new iron girdle has given a mag- 
netic impulse to her fields, her mines, and her manu- 
factories, and the modest colony of yesterday is to-day 
an energetic nation with great plans, and hopes, and 
aspirations.” At this time, when much is being said 
of plucky Miss Bly’s feat of surpassing the achievement 
of Jules Verne’s imaginary traveller, who circled the 
globe in eighty days, it may be of interest to know that 
a copy of the London Times was sent around the 
world, three years ago, through Canadian Pacific con- 
nections, in less than sixty-nine days. This occurred 
without prearrangement, and a similar trip could be 
made to-day in much shorter time. The Marquis of 
Huntley, while in Japan, received a copy of the Times 
via Suez, on the day a Canadian Pacific steamer was 
sailing for Vancouver, and it occurred to him to try the 
experiment. He forwarded the paper by mail to the 
Times, with the result of its reaching the office the sixty- 
ninth day following its date of issue. This time, how- 
ever, can soon be reduced to fifty-eight days, for the 
fast steamships of the Canadian Pacific, now building, 
will soon be ploughing the serene waters connecting 
Vancouver with Hong Kong. The trip from London 
to this British port in the Orient can then be easily 
accomplished in twenty-eight days, and the average 
time of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers between 
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Hong Kong and London via Suez and Brindisi, is but 
thirty days. Already the achievement of Phileas Fogg 
—the prophetic vision of a French savant—becomes as 
a tale that is told, for within a very short time, as has 
been shown, we are to see the earth girdled in fifty- 
eight days. But marvellous as all this seems, the record 
is to be still further reduced by nearly one-half, and 
there will be nothing to prevent those who desire it 
from making the trip from London and back again in 
a space of time totally eclipsing the record of Jules 
Verne’s hero. With the completion of the Russian 
Transcontinental Railway, an enterprise now assured, 
the tourist may leave London on a given day and in ten 
days and nine hours arrive at Vancouver; he can pro- 
ceed thence to Vladivostock in ten days and eighteen 
hours; he can push on to St. Petersburg in eleven days 
eleven hours and reach London again in two days and 
twenty hours —a total of thirty-five days and ten hours. 
— A Drive in Asta Minor—The New York Tribune — 

The thoughtful traveller will find his mind exercised 
by the problem of the place where the driver is to sit. 
For on entering his vehicle and sitting flat on his mat- 
tress with his back braced against the pile of baggage, 
his feet will just reach the front of the wagon. This 
problem is speedily solved when the burly Turk who 
holds the reins has put to his horses. He climbs up 
on the tongue, backs into the front of the wagon and 
drops like a ton of lead on your feet. He looks around 
with an expression of pained surprise as he encounters 
these hard objects where he expected to meet the soft 
surface of your mattress. But as you involuntarily with- 
draw your crushed feet, he settles firmly back with a 
sigh of relief, cracks his whip and away you go bounc- 
ing over the cobble stones of the Samsoun main street. 
This is the first lesson. Asia expects every man to sit 
cross-legged in its wagons. ‘The beauty of the country 
and its high cultivation is a real surprise, as the macad- 
amized road leads up and up toward the mountains of 
the coast range. Wooded hills and green valleys please 
the eye on every side; and surely these Asiatic wheat 
fields are not different from those at home. Yonder 
is a wide sweep of tobacco, here a broad reach of In- 
dian corn. There in the distance a party of men are 
mowing oats with the long swinging stroke of the scythe. 
But for your tailor-like attitude on the floor of that 
absurd pounding cart you might imagine yourself riding 
through a bit of Pennsylvania. But now you draw 
near to the reapers among the oats and behold they are 
women who wield the scythe, with their faces closely 
muffled in white cotton cloth and with garments de- 
signed, like the houses of the rich in this region, to 
avoid the least suggestion of beauty within to the 
chance passer-by. Here comes a caravan of fifty camels, 
each bearing on its mighty pack-saddle two huge bags 
of wheat for the ships in the offing below. Artists 
have not yet exhausted the capabilities of the camel in 
grave or comic painting. Unmeasured disdain is the 
chief expression of the camel's face as he looks down 
on the passer from the secure height of his ungainly 
head. But there is as great a variety of facial detail in 
acaravan as ina similar group of men and every 
feature is mobile to an extraordinary degree. The 
great brutes can laugh without Guestion. And you 


have to laugh as you see the pendulous lower lip sud- 
denly swung up and flip a fly from the top of the nose, 
or even as you discover that each one of the four 
spongy feet walks by itself in its silent way, without the 
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least reference to the rlythm of the march of the other 
feet. The camel is a huge joke in flesh and dove- 
colored hair. The road is well travelled. Hundreds 
and hundreds of ox carts and Tartar wagons and strings 
of mules you meet, all carrying wheat or wool to the 
sea coast. They are resting in the waste lands in the 
valleys; they are repairing damages to tongue or wheels 
in the stunted forests; they are taking breath on the 
top of the mountain. All along the road the impres- 
sion is deepened of the great traffic which a railway 
might find on this line of road. Four hours of such 
travel bring you a craving for lunch. But your lunch 
basket is out of the question. It is tied up with the 
rest of your baggage, and here you learn the second 
lesson of your Asiatic travel, which is that the needs 
of the horses fix the times and the seasons for the sat- 
isfaction of the needs of the passengers. When the 
horses stop to eat you may eat, if you can find any 
food. As to unloading the wagon for the purpose of 
giving you access to your lunch basket, the driver sim- 
ply refuses to do any such thing. In four hours more 
you come down from a hill top into the street of a 
mud village twenty-five miles from Samsoun, and your 
wagon suddenly turns into a wide gateway on the left, 
and halts ina large quadrangle where are dozens of 
like wagons ranged in regular rows. This is the khan 
which your driver has elected for your night's lodging. 
Half a dozen ragged and dirty villagers surround the 
team and take out the horses in a jiffy, before you have 
accepted their invitation to alight and come up-stairs. 
Up-stairs you find yourself in a corridor opening over 
the quadrangle, with the rooms opening on the corridor, 
and groups of men, women, and children assembled to 
view the new-comer. A man at your elbow tells you 
that the best room is occupied by an Armenian family, 
but that he will clear them out directly, which he does 
before you know what is going on. A servant sweeps 
out their minor leavings, and you find yourself in a 
bare, unfurnished room, of which the air is saturated 
with the odors of the stable. Servants bring up your 
baggage and deposit it in this room, and bring ina 
large earthen jug of water with a tin cup to drink from, 
and you are at home in your room in a Turkish hotel, 
and supplied with the best that it affords. If you have 
a tea-kettle and choose to take it down to the coffee 
room where the wagoners sleep, you have the right to 
use the common fire and make yourself some tea. If 
you are satisfied with the coffee that the khan can offer 
you you can have that served in your room and charged 
in your bill. If you have not brought food you can 
always find black bread and white cheese and olives at 
a shop round the corner, and if you would like milk 
there is always some boy willing for a consideration to 
run and tell some shepherd of your extraordinary de- 
mand. But the most that the khan affords the traveller 
in the ordinary course of events is a bare room, a 
jug of water, and a right of cooking at the common 
fire. Tired enough you are when darkness sets in, 
and spreading your mattress on the floor, you wrap 
yourself in a blanket and lie down to rest as best you 
may in a place reeking with the fumes of the horse 
stalls. But you rue the day. No sooner is the candle 
blown out than the silent hordes of the floors and the 
walls and the ceiling come forth and attack every inch 
of your unhappy body at once. Turkey takes ven- 
geance on the traveller who would spy out her fast- 
nesses. Lilliput assails Gulliver as effectively as ever. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 








Sissy Jane—Lruest McGaffey—Chicago Times 
Allays—mornin’, noon an’ night, 
Rose o’ dawn or candlelight, 

She wuz toilin’ in the house, 
Creepin’ roun’, jes like a mouse ; 
Washin’ kittles, pots an’ pans, 
Runnin’ erran’s in the rain, 
Lots o’ work fer her small han’s— 
Sissy Jane. 
iad to work er’ she’d get spiled, 
Bein’ jes a char’ty child ; 
Them’s the kind that folks despise— 
Kind o’ scary-like brown eyes, 
Hair that fell without a comb, 
Like a yearlin’ colt’s rough mane, 
*Cause she hadn’t any home- 
Sissy Jane. 
Finerly she sort o’ failed, 
Cheeks got sunken-like an’ paled, 
Eyes kep gittin’ bigger, too, 
Elbow jints come crowdin’ through, 
So she up an’ died about 
Time the men was cuttin’ grain. 
Reckon she got tired out— 
Sissy Jane. 


A Comparison—James Whitcomb Riley—Pipes of Pan 


I’d ruther lay out here among the trees, 

With the singin’ birds an’ the bum'l’bees, 

A-knowin’ thet I can do as I please, 

Than to live what folks call a life of ease 
Up thar in the city. 

Fer I really don’t ’zactly understan’ 

Where the comfort is fer any man 

In walking hot bricks an’ usin’ a fan, 

An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he can, 

_ Up thar in the city. 

It’s kinder lonesome, mebbe you'll say, 

A-livin’ out here day after day 

In this kinder easy, careless way ; 

But a hour out here is better’n a day 
Up thar in the city. 

As fer that, jus’ look at the flowers aroun’, 

A-peepin’ their heads up all over the groun’, 

An’ the fruit a-bendin’ the trees ‘way down. 

You don’t find such things as these in town, 
Or ruther in the city. 

As I said afore, such things as these, 

The flowers, the birds, an’ the bum'l’bees, 

An’ a-livin’ out here among the trees 


Where you can take your ease an’ do as you please, 


Makes it better’n the city. 
Now, all the talk don’t ’mount to snuff, 
*Bout this kinder life a-bein’ rough. 
An’ I’m sure it’s plenty good enough, 
An’ ’tween you an’ me ’tain’t half as tough 
As livin’ in the city. 
Jim Allen—James A. Hall—Times-Democrat 
You ort’er seed Jim Allen,— 
He cum with Doctor Gray 
An’ other city people 
Frum town, tu church tu-day. 
He’s got the big head awful,— 
The long-tailed suit he wore, 
I bet a bale o’ cotton, 
Cost twenty-five ur more. 
He’s dun fergot urs fellers 
’At know’d ’im here afore, 
Whin he wuz jist ez common 
Ez we wuz, an’ ez pore. 


They've ‘lected him the mayor, 
So Lawyer White told me, 

An’ people calls him kernel— 
An’ him not twenty-three. 


He onct wuz good a member 
Ez enny Pine church had, 
An’ talked about the Bible 
A big sight fer a lad. 


He sot among the bretherin, 
An’ sung on preachin’ days: 
Tu-day he went no furder 
Than whar the sinners stays. 
An’ hit’s a moral pity 
Thet fine a boy ez Jim 
’Ud let the city people 
Make sich a fool 0’ him. 


Growin’ Old—Albert H. Hardy—Inter-Ocean 
Our Betty’s surely growin’ old. 
Ter-night I seen her at the glass 
A-lookin’ at her pretty face, 
An’ takin’ down the curly mass 
Of chestnut hair; an’ thar she stud, 
Jes’ like a picter in a book, © 
A-lookin’ at jes’ one white hair ; 
An’ turnin’, with a woeful look, 
She said : “I don’t keer w’at you say, 
My dear, I’m awful old ter-day.” 


An’, now I come ter think on it, 
Our Betty does seem changed of late ; 
She don’t keer much ‘bout goin’ ’round, 
An’ seems a little more sedate 
An’ thoughtful than she useter be. 
But every one as knows her knows 
She never was a flirtin’ gal, 
An’ never did keer much for beaux. 
But then ’twas sad ter hear her say : 
“‘ My dear, I’m powerful old ter-day.” 


But Betty hadn’t orter fear ; 
She’s purty as a medder flower, 
An’ I don’t keer w’at she may say, 
She’s growin’ purty every hour. 
Her eyes are jes’ as dark an’ bright, 
Her voice is jes’ as sweet as when 
On this same day, ten year ago, 
I heard her mother whisper then— 
’Twas on the ‘leventh day of May— 
“Our Betty’s six years old ter-day!” 


Wakin’ the Young Uns—jJohn Boss—Boston Globe 


[The old man from the foot of the stairs—5 A.M.] 
Bee-ull! Bee-ull! O Bee-ull! my gracious, 
Air you still sleepin’ ? 
Th’ hour hand's creepin’ 
Nearder five. 
(Wal’ durned ef this ere ain’t vexatious !) 
Don't ye hyar them cattle callin’ ? 
An’ th’ ole red steer a-bawlin’ ? 
Come, look alive ! 
Git up! Git up! 
Mar’ann! Mar’ann! (Jist hyar her snorin’ !) 
Mar’ann! it’s behoovin’ 
Thet you be a-movin’! 
Brisk, I say ! 
Hyar the kitchen stove a-roarin’ ? 
The kittle’s a-spilin’ 
To git hisse’f bilin’. 
It’s comin’ day. 
Git up! Git up! 
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Jule, O Jule! Now whut is ailin’ ? 
You want ter rest ? 
Wal’ I'll be blest! 
S’pose them cows 
’LI give down ‘ithout you pailin’ ?- 
You mus’ be goin’ crazy ; 
Er, more like, gittin’ lazy. 
Come, now, rouse. 
Git up! Git up! 


Jake, you lazy varmint! Jake / Hey, Jake! 
Whut you layin’ theer fer ? 
You know the stock’s ter keer fer ; 
‘So, hop out! 
(Thet boy is wusser’n a rock ter wake!) 
Don’t stop to shiver, 
But jist unkiver, 
An’ pop out! 
Git up! Git up! 
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Young uns! Bee-ull! Jake! Mar’ann! Jule! 
(Wal’ durn my orn'ry skin ! 

They've gone ter sleep agin, 
Fer all my tellin’ !) 
See hyar, I hain’t no time ter fool! 
It’s the las’ warnin’ 
I'll give this mornin’. 
I’m done yellin’! 
Git up! Git up! 
SOLUS. 

Wal’ whut’s th’ odds—an hour, more or less ? 
B'lieve it makes ’em stronger 
Ter sleep a leetle longer 

Thar in bed. 

The times is comin’ fas’ enough, I guess, 
When I'll wish, an’ wish ‘ith weepin’, 
They was back up yender sleepin’, 

Overhead, 
Ter git up. 


Negro Plowman's Song—Edward A, Oldham—Century 


De springtime am er comin’ en dis darky’s heart am light, 
W’en de sap hit gits ter runnin’ in de trees, 

En I wants ter be er-laughin’ f’om de mornin’ tell de night, 
En er-playin’ lak de green leabes in de breeze. 

I feel so monstrous lazy dat I doesn’t want ter work, 
En dis mule o’ mine, he foolin’ in de row, 

Ca’se he feels jis like he marster, en he’s tryin’ fer ter shirk, 
An I has to larrup him ter meck him go. 


[G'up dar, sah! Doan you see my ole’ooman er-comin’ roun’ dar er-s'archin' 


fer sallit |salad| in de corners ob de fence ?| 


En now I feels lak hummin’ on some ole-time darky song, 
W'ile de mockin’ bird am singin’ fom de hedge. 

De medder-larks en robbins am er-fussin’ all day long, 
As de cotton-tail goes dartin’ frough de sedge ; 

Wile up der crick de turkle-dove am courtin’ ob its mate, 
En de bumblebee is buzzin’ all aroun’, 

W'ile de martins am er-twitt’rin at er most amazin’ rate, 
En de hoss-fly am er-friskin’ up en down. 


[ What ails dis hyar ole critter, er-snortin’ en er-kickin’ dat er way! Huh! 


ef hit hain't one er dem ornary insects erready /| 


I lak ter smell de clover as hit tangles in mer toes, 
En ter see de purty blossoms hyar en dar, 

W’ile dogwood buds is bustin’ in de low ground whar dey grows, 
En de honeysuckle sweeten all de a'r. 

En soon de juicy peaches will be drappin’ ter de groun’, 
En de red-streaked apples tumble too ; 

Den de curl on de melon vine will turn er golden brown, 


Er-layin’ in de sunshine en de dew. 


[Golly ding! Doan dis hyar darky’s mouf water fer one o' em dis hyar 
blessed minute! Yas, Dinah,I’s gwine ter move erlong peart now. I was jis er- 
feelin’ in mer pockets fer er string ter splice dis hyar line wid. Git up dar, sah !| 


The King’s Daughter—Mary L. Henderson—Century 


“‘ The King’s Daughters” is the name of a well-known and popu- 


lar benevolent organization of American women. 


Whin you was out a lady called, 
A lady foine and fair, 

Wid swate blue eyes, and purty mouth, 
And lovely banged up hair. 


And whin she asked ef you was in, 
Says I, “ No, mum, she’s not, 
But ef you'll lave yer card wid me, 

I'll see it’s not forgot.” 


© Oh, niver moind,” says she. “I came 
A little news to bring 
About some poor we're doing for— 
I’m dau'’ther av the King.” 


Thin, “ houly saints! ” I lost me wits, 
And curtsied down so low, 

That whin the princess left the door, 
I niver saw her go. 


But gittin’ quick me sinses back, 
I hurried down the strate, 
And bowin’ low, says I to her, 
“ Pray won't yer highness wait?” 
She looked at me and smiled most swate, 
Wid all her white teeth showin’ ; 
‘ No, not to-day; I'll come again. 


xo 


’Tis toime I must be goin’. 


Now, though I am a dimmycrat, 
All kings and queens es hatin’, 

And bein’ an American, 
All white folks aqual ratin’, 

I'd loike to know the princess’ name, 
And who moight be her father, 

And what she’s doin’ over here 
So far across the wather. 

And ef her Royal Hoighness wants 
A maid to wait upon her, 

I'll do it on these blissed knees, 
Sure’s me name’s O’Connor. 
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TRACING A CRIME-—-A 






STUDY IN SCARLET* 





Number 3 Lauriston Gardens wore an ill-omened 
and minatory look. It was one of four which stood 
back some little way from the street, two being occu- 
pied and twoempty. ‘The latter looked out with three 
tiers of vacant, melancholy windows, which were blank 
and dreary, save here and there a “To Let” card had 
developed like a cataract upon the white panes. A 
small garden sprinkled over with a scattered eruption 
of sickly plants separated each of these houses from the 
street, and was traversed by a narrow pathway, yellow- 
ish in color, and consisting apparently of a mixture of 
clay and of gravel. The whole place was very sloppy 
from the rain which had fallen through the night. The 
garden was bounded by a three-foot brick wall with a 
fringe of wood rails upon the top, and against this wall 
was leaning a stalwart police constable, surrounded by 
a small knot of loafers, who craned their necks and 
strained their eyes in the vain hope of catching some 
glimpse of the proceedings within. 

I had imagined that Sherlock Holmes would at once 
have hurried into the house and plunged into a study 
of the mystery. Nothing appeared to be farther from 
his intention. With an air of nonchalance, he lounged 
up and down the pavement and gazed vacantly at the 
ground, the sky, the opposite houses, and the line of 
railings. Having finished his scrutiny, he proceeded 
slowly down the fringe of grass which flanked the 
path, keeping his eyes riveted upon the ground. Twice 
he stopped, and once I saw him smile. There were 
many marks of footsteps upon the wet, clayey soil, but 
since the police had been coming and going over it, I 
was unable to see how my companion could hope to 
learn anything from it. Still I had no doubt that he 
could see a great deal which was hidden from me. 

At the door of the house we were met by a tall, 
white-faced, flaxen-haired man, with a note-book in his 
hand, who rushed forward and wrung my companion’s 
hand with effusion. “Itis indeed kind of you to come,” 
he said. “I have had everything left untouched.” 

“Except that!” my friend answered, pointing to the 
pathway. “If aherd of buffaloes had passed along 
there could not bea greater mess. No doubt, how- 
ever, you had drawn your own conclusions, Gregson, 
before you permitted this.” 

*‘T have had so much to do inside the house,” the 
detective said, evasively. “I had relied upon my col- 
league Mr. Lestrade to look after this.” 

Holmes glanced at me, raised his eyebrows sardoni- 
cally, and said: “ Then let us go and look at the room.” 

A short passage, bare planked and dusty, led to the 
kitchen, offices, and the dining-room, which room was 
the apartment in which the murder occurred. Holmes 
walked in, and I followed him with that subdued feel- 
ing at my heart which the presence of death inspires. 

It was a large, square room, looking all the larger 
from the absence of all furniture. A vulgar, flaring 
paper adorned the walls, but it was blotched in places 

* From ‘‘A Study in Scarlet.” By A. Conan Doyle. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Sherlock Holmes, by his powers of close observa- 
tion, quickness of deduction, and deep and wide study of crime 
in all its phases, had become a consulting detective to whom 
regular London detectives submitted their evidence and perplex- 


ities for his analysis. In this episode his friend Dr. Watson 
accompanies him to a house, where a murder has been committed. 











with mildew, and here and there great strips had be- 
come detached and hung down, exposing the yellow 
plaster beneath. Opposite the door was a showy fire- 
place, surmounted by a mantel-piece of imitation white 
marble. On one corner of this was stuck the stump 
of a red wax-candle. The solitary window was so dirty 
that the light was hazy and uncertain, giving a dull 
gray tinge to everything. 

All these details I observed afterward. At present 
my attention was centred upon the single, grim, mo- 
tionless figure which lay stretched upon the boards, 
with vacant, sightless eyes staring up at the discolored 
ceiling. It was that of a man about forty-three or 
forty-four years of age, middle-sized, broad-shouldered, 
with crisp, curling black hair, and a short stubby beard. 
He was dressed in a heavy broadcloth frock-coat and 
waistcoat, with light-colored trousers, and immaculate 
collar and cuffs. A top-hat, well brushed and trim, was 
placed upon the floor beside him. His hands were 
clinched and his arms thrown abroad, while his lower 
limbs were interlocked as though his death-struggle 
had been a grievous one. On his rigid face was an 
expression of horror and, as it seemed to me, of hatred, 
such as I have never seen upon human features. This 
malignant and terrible contortion, combined with the 
low forehead, blunt nose, and prognathous jaw, gave 
the dead man a singularly simious and ape-like ap- 
pearance, which was increased by his writhing, unnatural 
posture. I have seen death in many forms, but never 
has it appeared to me in a more fearsome aspect than 
in that dark, grimy apartment. 

Lestrade, lean and ferret-like, was standing by the 
doorway, and greeted us. 

“ There is no clue?” said Gregson. 

* None at all,” chimed in Lestrade. 

Sherlock Holmes approached the body, and, kneel- 
ing down, examined it intently. “You are sure that 
there is no wound?” he asked, pointing to numerous 
gouts and splashes of blood which lay all round. 

“ Positive!”’ cried both detectives. 

“ Then, of course, this blood belongs to a second in- 
dividual—presumably the murderer, if murder has been 
committed. It reminds me of the circumstances at- 
tendant on the death of Van Jansen, in Utrecht, in the 
year ’34. Do you remember the case, Gregson?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Read it up—you really should. There is nothing 
new under the sun. It has all been done before.” 

As he spoke, his nimble fingers were flying here, 
there, and everywhere, feeling, pressing, unbuttoning, 
examining, while his eyes wore the same far-away ex- 
pression which I have already remarked upon. So 
swiftly was the examination made that one would hardly 
have guessed the minuteness with which it was con- 
ducted. Finally, he sniffed the dead man’s lips, and 
then glanced at the soles of his patent-leather boots. 

“ He has not been moved at all?” he asked. 

“No more than was necessary for our examination.” 

“You can take him to the mortuary now,” he said. 
“There is nothing more to be learned.” 

Gregson had a stretcher and four men at hand. At 
his call they entered the room, and the stranger was 
lifted and carried out. As they raised him, a ring 
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tinkled down and rolled across the floor. Lestrade 
grabbed it up and stared at it with mystified eyes. 

“There’s been a woman here,” he cried. “It’s a 
woman’s wedding-ring.” 

He held it out, as he spoke, upon the palm of his 
hand. We all gathered round him and gazed at it. 

“ This complicates matters,” said Gregson. “ Heaven 
knows they were complicated enough before.” 

“You're sure it doesn’t simplify them?” observed 
Holmes. “There’s nothing to be learned by staring at 
it. What did you find in his pockets? ” 

“We have it all here,” said Gregson, pointing to a 
litter of objects upon one of the bottom steps of the 
stairs. “A gold watch, No. 97,163, by Barraud, of 
London. Gold Albert chain, very heavy and solid. 
Gold ring, with Masonic device. Gold pin—bull-dog’s 
head, with ruby-eyes. Russian leather card-case, 
with cards of Enoch J. Drebber, of Cleveland, corre- 
sponding with the E. J. D. upon the linen. No purse, 
but loose money to the extent of seven pounds thirteen. 
Pocket edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron, with name 
of Joseph Stangerson upon the fly-leaf. Two letters— 
one addressed to E. J. Drebber and one addressed 
in the same hand, to Joseph Stangerson.”’ 

“ At what address?” 

“ American Exchange, Strand,—to be left till called 
for. They are both from the Guion Steamship Com- 
pany, and refer to the sailing of their boats from Liver- 
pool. It is clear the unfortunate man was about to 
return to New York.” 

“ Have you made inquiries as to this Stangerson?” 

“TI did it at once, sir,” said Gregson. “I have had 
advertisements sent to all the newspapers, and one of 
my men has gone to the American Exchange.” 

“ Have you sent to Cleveland?” 

“ We telegraphed this morning.” 

“ How did you word your inquiries?” 

“We simply detailed the circumstances, and said 
that we should be glad of any information.” 

“You did not ask for particulars on any point which 
appeared to you to be crucial?” 

“TI asked about Stangerson.” 

“ Nothing else? Is there no circumstance on which 
this whole case appears to hinge? Will you not tele- 
graph to Cleveland again?” 

“T have said all I have to say,” said Gregson. 

Sherlock Holmes chuckled to himself, and appeared 
to be about to make some remark, when Lestrade, 
who had been in the front room, reappeared, rubbing 
his hands in a pompous, self-satisfied manner. 

“Mr. Gregson,” he said, “I have just made a dis- 
covery of the highest importance, and one which would 
have surely been overlooked had I not made a careful 
examination of the walls. 

He struck a match on his boot and held it up to the 
wall. “Now, stand there and look!” he said proudly. 

I have remarked that the paper had fallen away in 
parts. In this particular corner of the room a large 
piece had peeled off, leaving a yellow square cf coarse 
plastering. Across this bare space there was scrawled 
in blood-red letters a single word,—“ Rache.” 

“ What do you think of that?” cried the detective, 
with the air of ashowman. “ This was overlooked be- 
cause it was in the darkest corner of the room, and no 
one thought of looking there. The murderer has writ- 


ten it with his or her own blood. See this great brown 
smear where it has trickled down the wall!” 
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“ And what does it mean, now that you have found 
it?” asked Gregson, ia a depreciatory voice. 

“Mean? Why, it means that the writer was going 
to put the female name Rachel, but was disturbed be- 
fore he or she had time to finish. You mark my words. 
It’s all very well for you to laugh, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 
You may be very smart and clever, but the old hound 
is the best, when all is said and done.” 

“T really beg your pardon!” said my companion, 
who had ruffled the little man’s temper by bursting into 
an explosion of laughter. “ You certainly have the 
credit of being the first of us to find this out. I have 
not had time to examine this room yet, but with your 
permission I shall do so now.” 

As he spoke, he whipped a tape-measure and a large, 
round magnifying glass from his pocket. With these 
two implements he trotted noiselessly about the room, 
sometimes stopping, occasionally kneeling, and once 
lying flat upon his face. So engrossed was he with his 
occupation that he appeared to have forgotten our 
presence, for he chatted away to himself under his 
breath the whole time, keeping up a running fire of 
exclamations, groans, whistles, and little cries sugges- 
tive of encouragement and of hope. As I watched him 
I was irresistibly reminded of a pure-blooded, well- 
trained fox-hound as it dashes backward and forward 
through the covert, whining in its eagerness, until it 
comes across the lost scent. For twenty minutes or 
more he continued his researches, measuring with the 
most exact care the distance between marks which 
were entirely invisible to me, and occasionally applying 
his tape to the walls in an equally incomprehensible 
manner. In one place he gathered up very carefully 
a little pile of gray dust from the floor, and packed it 
away in an envelope. Finally he examined with his 
glass the word upon the wall, going over every letter of 
it with the most minute exactness. This done, he ap- 
peared to be satisfied, for he replaced his tape and his 
glass in his pocket. 

“ They say that genius is an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains,” he remarked with a smile. “It’s a bad 
definition, but it does apply to detective work.” 

Gregson and Lestrade watched the manceuvres of 
their younger companion with considerable curiosity 
and some contempt. They evidently failed to appre- 
ciate the fact, which I had begun to realize, that Sher- 
lock Holmes’ smallest actions were all directed toward 
some definite, practical end. 

“What do you think of it, sir?” they both asked. 

“It would be robbing you of the credit of the case 
if I was to presume to help you,” remarked my friend. 
“You are doing so well now that it would be a pity for 
any one to interfere.” There was a world of sarcasm 
in his voice as he spoke. “Jn the mean time, I should 
like to speak to the constable who found the body. 
Can you give me his name and address?” 

Lestrade glanced at his note-book. “John Rance,” 
he said. “He is off duty now. You will find him at 
46 Audley Court, Kensington Park Gate.” 

“Come along, doctor,” he said; “we shall go and 
look him up. I'll tell you one thing which may help 
you in the case,” he continued, turning to the two de- 
tectives. “There has been murder done, and the 
murderer was aman. He was more than six feet high, 
was in the prime of life, had small feet for his height, 
wore coarse, square-toed boots, and smoked a Trichi- 
nopoly cigar. He came here with his victim in a four- 
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wheeled cab, which was drawn by a horse with three 
old shoes and one new one on his off fore leg. In all 
probability the murderer had a florid face, and the 
finger-nails of his right hand were remarkably long. 
These are only a few trifles, but they may assist you.” 

Lestrade and Gregson glanced simultaneously at 
each other with an incredulous smile. 

“Tf this man was murdered, how was it done?” 

“Poison,” said Sherlock Holmes, curtly, and strode 
off. “One other thing, Lestrade,” he added, turning 
round at the door: “‘ Rache’ is the German for ‘re- 
venge;’ so you need not lose any of your valuable 
time in looking for Miss Rachel.” 

With which Parthian shot he walked away, leaving 
the two rivals open-mouthed behind him. 

% % * % * x 

It was one o'clock when we left No. 3 Lauriston 
Gardens. Sherlock Holmes led me to the nearest tele- 
graph office, whence he despatched a long telegram. 
He then hailed a cab, and ordered the driver to take 
us to the address given us by Lestrade. 

“There is nothing like first-hand evidence,” he re- 
marked; “as a matter of fact, my mind is entirely made 
up upon the case, but still we may as well learn all that 
is to be learned.” 

“You amaze me, Holmes,” said I. “Surely you are 
not as perfectly sure as you pretend to be of all those 
particulars which you gave.” 

“There’s no room for a mistake,” he answered. 
“The very first thing which I observed on arriving 
there was that a cab had made two ruts with its wheels 
close to the curb. Now, up to last night we have had 
no rain for a week, so that those wheels, which left 
such a deep impression, must have been there during 
the night. There were the marks of the horse’s hoofs, 
too, the outline of one of which was far more clearly 
cut than that of the other three, showing that that was 
anew shoe. Since the cab was there after the rain 
began, and was not there at any time during the morn- 
ing—I have Gregson’s word for that—it follows that it 
must have been there during the night, and, therefore, 
that it brought those two individuals to the house.” 

“That seems simple enough,” said I; “‘but how 
about the other man’s height?” 

“ Why, the height of a man, in nine cases out of ten, 
can be told from the length of his stride. It is a sim- 
ple calculation enough, though there is no use my bor- 
ing you with figures. I had this fellow’s stride, both 
on the clay outside and on the dust within. Then I 
had a way of checking my calculation. When a man 
writes on a wall, his instinct leads him to write about 
the level of his own eyes. Now, that writing was just 
over six feet from the ground. It was child’s play.” 

* And his age?” I asked. 

“Well, if a man can stride four and a half feet with- 
out the smallest effort, he can’t be quite in the sere and 
yellow. That was the breadth of a puddle on the gar- 
den walk which he had evidently walked across. Pa- 
tent-leather boots had gone round and square-toes had 
hopped over. There is no mystery about it at all. I 
am simply applying to ordinary life a few clearly de- 
fined precepts of observation and deduction. Is there 
anything else that puzzles you?” 

“ The finger-nails and the Trichinopoly,” I suggested. 

“The writing on the wall was done with a man’s 
forefinger dipped in blood. My glass allowed me to 
observe that the plaster was slightly scratched in doing 
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it, which would not have been the case if the man’s 
nail had been trimmed. I gathered up some scattered 
ash from the floor. It was dark in color and flaky— 
such an ash as is only made by a Trichinopoly. I have 
made a special study of cigar ashes—in fact, I have 
written a monograph upon the subject. I flatter my- 
self that I can distinguish at a glance the ash of any 
known brand either of cigar or of tobacco. It is just 
in such details that the skilled detective differs from 
the Gregson and Lestrade type.” 

“And the florid face?” I asked. 

“Ah, that was a more daring shot, though I have no 
doubt that I was right. You must not ask me that at 
the present state of the affair.” 

I passed my hand over my brow. “ My head is ina 
whirl,” I remarked; “the more one thinks of it the 
more mysterious it grows. How came these two men 
—if there were two men—into an empty house? What 
has become of the cabman who drove them? How 
could one man compel another to take poison? Where 
did the blood come from? What was the object of the 
murder, since robbery had no part in it? How came 
the woman’s ring there? Above all, why should the 
second man write up the German word ‘ Rache’ before 
decamping? I confess that’ I cannot see any possible 
way of reconciling all these facts.” ~ 

My companion smiled approvingly as I gave utter- 
ance to the questionings in my mind. 

“You sum up the difficulties of the situation suc- 
cinctly and well,” he said. ‘ There is much that is still 
obscure, though I have quite made up my mind on the 
main facts. As to poor Lestrade’s discovery, it was 
simply a blind intended to put the police upon a wrong 
track, by suggesting socialism and secret societies. It 
was not done by a German. The A, if you noticed, 
was printed somewhat after the German fashion. Now, 
a real German invariably prints in the Latin character, 
so that we may safely say that this was not written by 
one, but by a clumsy imitator, who overdid his part. 
It was simply a ruse to divert inquiry into a wrong 
I’m not going to tell you much more of 
the case, doctor. You know a conjuror gets no 
credit when once he has explained his trick. I'll tell 
you one other thing,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause. “ Patent-leathers and square-toes came in the 
same cab, and they walked down the pathway to- 
gether as friendly as possible—arm-in-arm, in all prob- 
ability. When they got inside they walked up and 
down the room—or rather, patent-leathers stood still 
while square-toes walked up and down. I could read 
all that in the dust; and I could read that, as he walked, 
he grew more and more excited. That is shown by 
the increased length of his strides. He was talking all 
the while, and working himself up, no doubt, into a 
fury. Then the tragedy occurred. I’ve told you all I 
know myself, now, for the rest is mere surmise and 
conjecture. We have good working basis, however, for 
a start. We must hurry up, for I have a few important 
letters to write at home and I want to go to Halle’s 
concert, to hear Norman Neruda, this afternoon.” 

This conversation occurred while our cab threaded 
its way through a long succession of dingy streets and 
dreary by-ways. In the dingiest and dreariest of them 
our driver suddenly came toa stand. “That’s Audley 
Court in there,” he said, pointing to a narrow slit in 
the line of dead-colored brick. ‘ You'll find me here, 
waiting for you, when you come back.” 


channel. 
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The Jobberwock—Lewis Carroll—Alice in Wonderland 


Beware the jobberwock, my son, 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch; 
Beware the jub-gub bird, and shun 

The fruminous balder-snatch ! 


He took his vorpal sword in hand 

Long time his maxome foe he sought: 
So rested he by tum-tum tree 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And while in uffish thought he stood 
The jobberwock with eyes of flame 
Came whiffing through the tugley wood 

And burbled as he came ! 


My Fatth—E. A, Marsh—Maunchester Press 


Tune—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountain.” 


I am a pilgrim stranger .Heb. 11:13 
And often far from home, Heb. 11:9 
I pass through toil and danger I Pet. 1:17 
Wherever I may roam. I Pet. 2:48 
I meet with opposition II Cor. 2: 8-9 
And trials on each hand, i Pet. 237 
While publishing salvation, Rom. 10:10 
As Jesus gave command. Mark 16:15 
And while I am proclaiming Rom. 10:15 
Glad tidings from the Word, Luke 2:10 
Some understand its meaning Matt. 13:23 
And start to serve the Lord ; Is. 55 : 6-7 
While others will reject it John 12:48 
And turn their ears away, Il Tim. 4:4 
Although God’s Holy Spirit Eph. 6: 17 
Has plainly shown the way. 
I teach that man is mortal, Job 4:17 
But this some will deny, John 3:19 
And think such teachings sinful, Luke 10: 16 
Although I tell them why ; I Thes. 5:21 
I turn to revelation, I Tim. 3: 16-17 
And there I find that man Gen. 2:7 
Was dust at his creation, Gen. 3:19 
And turns to dust again. Eccl. 3:20 
The serpent said in Eden, Gen. 3:1 
“Ye shall not surely die ;” Gen. 3:4 
And men of every nation I Tim. 4:2 
Believe the same old lie, John 8:44 
Although God said to Adam Gen. 2:16 
That “ Thou shalt surely die,” Gen. 2:17 
Yet few dare to believe Him John 5:40 
Or on His Word rely. Mark 7:13 
Man then is not immortal, I Tim. 6:16 
But patiently must strive Rom. 2:7 
To gain a life eternal John 6:53 
Through Christ who makes alive. John 3: 36 
In Him we have redemption I Pet. 1:18 
And may be saved to-day, Mark 16:15 
By seeking for salvation John 5:39 
Through Christ the living way. John 14:6 
It has been man’s opinion Mark 7:8 
That when a good man dies Job 14:10 
He enters into heaven, John 3:13 
Beyond the stars and skies; Acts 2:24 
Yet there’s no promise given John 13:24 
That they shall thus receive John 14: 1-3 
A home with Christ in heaven John 7 :33 


Though many thus believe. I John 5: 10-12 


The Saviour once ascended Acts 1:11 
To dwell at God’s right hand, Heb. 1:3 





When Gentile times have ended _Luke 21:24 



















Descends to take command : Dan. 7:13 
He now is interceding I John 2:1 
For vain and sinful man, John 2:2 
But soon He'll finish pleading Rev. 22:12 
And come to earth again. I Thes. 4:16 
The promise is recorded Rom. 4:13 
That when he comes again Heb. 9:28 
The saints will be rewarded Matt. 16: 27 
And in the Kingdom reign. Dan. 7 : 27 
They then will be immortal I Cor. 15:53 
And roam the plains of light, Rev. 22:5 
3ut sinners death eternal Rom. 6: 23 
Shall share in endless night. Is, 1:28 
The times of restitution Acts 3:21 
He then will usher in, Dan. 2:44 
Amid great lamentation Rev. 1:17 
His righteous reign begin, Is. 32:1 
He comes to take the Kingdom Ez, 21:25 
To rule on David’s throne, Luk 1:32 
The Kingdom and dominion Dan. 7:14 
He then will rule alone. Ps. 110:1-2 






Though Israel has been scattered, Ex. 22:15 
Yet from the Word we learn II Tim. 4:8 
They surely will be gathered Ez. 34: 11-28 









And to their land return, Ez. 37 :21-28 
*Tis then the restoration Rom. I1 :26 
Of Israel will take place, Acts 1:6 
They are a chosen nation Deut. 10:5 
And of a royal race. Ps, 72:1 





Temperance Rhymeation—Firestde Recreations 
Ye friends of moderation, who think a reformation, 
Or moral renovation, would benefit our nation ; 
Who deem intoxication, with all its dissipation 
In every rank and station, the cause of degradation, 
Of which your observation gives daily demonstration ; 
Who see the ruination, distress and desolation, 
The open violation of moral obligation, 
The wretched habitation without accommodation, 
Or any regulation for common sustenation,; 
A scene of deprivation unequalled in creation ; 
The frequent desecration of Sabbath ordination, 
The crime and desperation defying legislation ; 
The awful profanation of common conversation, 
The mental aberration of dire infatuation, 
With every sad gradation ;— 



















Ye who with consternation 
Behold this devastation, and utter condemnation 
On all inebriation; why sanction its duration? 
Or show disapprobation of any combination 
For its extermination? We deem a declaration 
That offers no temptation to any palliation 
Of this abomination, the only sure foundation 
For its utter extirpation ; and under this persuasion, 
Hold no communication with noxious emanation 
Of brewers’ fermentation, nor any vain libation 
Producing stimulation. To this determination 
We call consideration, and without hesitation 
Invite co-operation, not doubting imitation 
Will raise your estimation, and by continuation 
Afford you consolation. For in participation 
With our association, you may by mediation 
Insure the preservation of a future generation 
From all contamination. 



















Now may each indication 
Of such regeneration, be the theme of exultation 
Throughout this mighty nation, till its final consummation ! 
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An Ex-Brigadier: A Story: S. B. Elliott: Harper’s Monthly. 
Brunette Preferred: A Story: T. Hayseed: Belford’s Mag. 
Cressy’s Paladin: M. Betham Edwards: *Time. 

Further Records of a Family in Spanishtown : *Overland. 
Hearts and Coronets: Lieut.-Col. F. F. Warburton : Belford’s. 
Hester’s Weird ; or, the Mystery of the Marsh: Outing. 

Ina Dim Religious Light: Julie M. Lippmann: *Overland. 
Lady Hazleton's Confession: Mrs, Kent Spender: *'Time. 
Let Loose; Author of ‘‘ The Danver’s Jewels :” *Temple Bar. 
My Great-Uncle’s Double: Henry Cresswell: *Temple Bar. 
One of the Army of Lost Ones: Willis I. Cottel: *Overland. 
Pernilla: A Story: Karl Erickson : Scribner’s Magazine. 
Steam from a Samovar: E. H. Lockwood: Harper’s Monthly. 
Susan’s Escort : A Story : Edward Everett Hale : Harper’s Mo. 
The Fighting Parson: Henry Ames Blood: Century Mag. 
The Man Who Was: Rudyard Kipling: Macmillan’s Mag. 
The Revenge of a Heathen: Charles Robert Harker: *Overland. 
The Romance of Two Cameras: E. W. Champney: Cent. Mag. 
The Thin Red Line: John O'Neill: *Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Travis and Major Jonathan Wilby: R. M. Johnston: Century. 





* Magazines starred are April English periodicals and late- April 


numbers of American magazines and reviews. 


Fiction— Serial Stories : 


A Sappho of Green Springs: Bret Harte: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Alas : By Rhoda Broughton: Chaps. 13-16: *Temple Bar Mag. 
Friend Olivia: VII.: Amelia E. Barr: Century Magazine. 

In the Valley: Chaps. 29-31: Harold Frederic: Scribner’s. 
Kirsteen: Mrs. Oliphant : Chaps. 28-30: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Marcia: Chaps. 13-16: W. E. Norris: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Miss Blake of Monkshalton : Concluded : *Murray’s Magazine. 
Pearl-Powder: By Mrs. A. Edwardes : 16-19: *Temple Bar. 
Rod’s Salvation: In 2 Parts, Part 1: Annie Eliot: Atlantic. 
Sidney: 14-16: Margaret Deland: Atlantic Monthly. 

Sons and Daughters: Chaps. 6-9: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Cliffs of Hayakawa: Complete: E. H. House: Belford’s. 
The Ring of Amasis: g-10: Earl of Lytton: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Shadow of a Dream: Part 3: W. D. Howells: Harper’s. 
The Sunlight Lay Across My Bed: Olive Schreiner: *New Rev. 
The Tragic Muse: 49-51: Henry James: Atlantic Monthly. 
‘The World’s Desire: 1-3: Rider Haggard, A. Lang: *New Rev. 


Financial and Commercial: 


Exchange with India : Conclusion : J. S. Wood : Blackwood’s. 
Free Trade in the U. S.: W. A. McLean, A. F. Chase: Belf. 
Making U. S. Bonds under Pressure: L. E. Chittenden: Harp. 
The Coinage of Silver: Frederick A. Sawyer: The Forum. 
The Silver Question : Senator Stewart: Belford’s Magazine. 


Historic and National; 


A Celtic Myth: C. S. Boswell: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Funeral of Mary, Queen of Scots: Malcolm Bell: Atlantic. 
Historical Vindication of Secession : Hon. J. Davis: Belf. Mag. 
Ireland Then and Now: T. W. Russell: *XIXth Century. 
Kentucky’s Struggle for Autonomy: FE. D, Warfield: M. A. His. 
Notes From Old Sessions Rolls: B. F. Scarlett: *Time. 

Old New York Taverns: John A. Stevens: Harper’s Mag. 
Spanish Pioneer Houses in California: Mag. Am. Hist. 

The English Conquest of Java: W. F. Lord: *XIXth Cent. 
The Last Words of Don Carlos: Violet Fane: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Massachusetts Bay Psalm Book : Mag. Amer. Hist. 

The Old Town of Green Bay, Wis. : J. Carter; Mag, Am. His. 


Humor and Satire: 


Natural Humor of the Kaffir: Wallis MacRave: *Time. 
The Evolution of Humor: Prof. S. H. Butcher: Harper's. 


Literary Criticism - 


Blacked Out : George Kennan: Century Magazine. 

Book Fires of the Revolution: J. A. Farrar: Gentleman’s. 
Characters of Scott: Elizabeth Stoddard: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Eng. and Amer. Book Markets: O. B. Bunce: *No. Am, Rev. 
English Lyrics under the First Charles: L. I. Guiney : Harp. 
Idealism in Recent French Fiction: Mme. de Bury: *Fortn. 
Literary Criticism: Archdeacon F, W. Farrar: Forum. 
Literary Shibboleths : Agnes Repplier: Atlantic Monthly. 
Literature Then and Now: E. Lynn Linton: *Fortnightly. 
Mr. Stephenson’s Reading Party: John Murray: *Overland. 
Poets and Puritans: J. G. Dow: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The New Watchwords of Fiction: Hall Caine: *Cont. Rev. 
What Americans Read: Helen M. North; *No. Amer. Rev. 


Medical and Sanitary: 


Medical Relief in London: C. S. Loch: *Murray’s Magazine, 
Rabies and Muzzling: A. Shadwell: *National Review. 
Smoking and the Voice: Morell Mackenzie: *New Review. 
Sumptuary Laws and their Influence: A. Hammond: Pop. Sci. 
Sunlight or Smoke: Rev. H. D. Rawnsley: *Contemporary. 
The Black Plague at Seville: Alb, Fleming: *Time. 


Military and Naval: 


Discipline in the Navy: Admiral Porter: *North Am. Review. 
Physique of European Armies: Walter Gattie: *Fortnightly. 
Subsidies and Shipping : H. W. Raymond: Lippincott’s Mag. 
The Alabama State Troops (II.): L. G. Leefe, U.S A.: Outing. 
The Naval Battle of the Future: Lieut. B. A. Fiske: Forum. 
Valor and Skill in the Civil War: Gen. Dodge, C.A. Patch; Cent. 


Miscellaneous Essays: 


A Night with the Circulating Medium: G. Rae: * Murray's. 
Conflicts of Experience: H.G. Keene: *Macmilian’s Mag. 
Conversational Immoralities: A. E. Barr: *No, Am. Rev. 
Dandyism: A. Forbes S.: *Temple Bar Magazine. 

Karma: Lafcadio Hearn: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Over the Teacups: 6; Oliver Wendell Holmes; Atlantic Mo. 
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The Easter Hare: Katharine Hillard: Atlantic Monthly, 
Natural History Sketches : 
Cats and their Friendships: W. H. Larrabee: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Chickens for Use and Beauty: H. S$. Babcock: Century Mag. 


Flying Dragons: A Study: R. L. Lydekker: *Knowledge. 
Horseflesh : Lees Knowles: *XIXth Century. 

Horses of the Pampas: Cunningham Graham: *Time. 
House-flies and Bluebottles: E. A. Butler: *Knowledge. 
Seals and Sealskins : Willoughby Maycock: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 


Strength of Spiders and Spider-Webs: H.C. McCook: Pop. Sci. 
The Botanic Gardens at Kew: Frederik A. Fernald: Pop. Sci. 


Poetry of the Month: 
A Live Ember: Charles Henry Liiders: Lippincott’s Mag. 
A Love Lyric: Joseph Bennett : *English Illustrated Mag. 
A Night Scene: James Herbert Morse: Century Magazine. 
A Poem: A Sonnet: Emma C. Dowd: Belford’s Magazine. 


A Psalm of the Waters: S. Weir Mitchell: Atlantic Monthly. 


A Thing Enskyed: Francis M. Livingston : Lippincott’s. 
As Haggards of the Rock: Mary T. Wright: Scribner’s. 
Augury: Edith M. Thomas: Atlantic Monthly. 

Backlog Dreams » Frank Dempster Sherman: Scribner’s. 
Breton Fisherman’s Song: C. E. Meetkerke: *Gentleman’s. 
Contentment : Frank Dempster Sherman: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Corinne: Eugene Schuyler > Scribner’s Magazine. 


Dawn on Puget Sound > Ella Higginson: *Overland Monthly. 


Dead Cities: Archibald Lampman: *Scribner’s Magazine. 
Deep in the Woods: Edith Sessions Tupper: Outing. 
Distichs : John Hay: Scribner’s Magazine. 

Doomed: A Poem: H. B. Serrey: Belford’s Magazine. 
Dreams: Wm. Brownson Le Duc : Cosmopolitan. 

Fickle Hope: Harrison S. Morris: Century Magazine. 
Gone to Baltimore: F. E. Weatherly: *Temple Bar Mag. 
I Vex Me Not with Brooding: T. Bailey Aldrich: Century. 
In Classic Waters: Rennell Rodd: Macmillan’s Magazine. 


My Blotter and I: Cora Stuart Wheeler: Century Magazine. 


Natalie: Poem: Howell Stroud England: Outing. 

Now is the Cherry in Blossom: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper's. 
On Joe Jefferson: John L. Heaton: Century Magazine. 
Robert Browning : A Sonnet: Aubrey De Vere: Harper's. 
Rudolph : Viola Roseboro’: Atlantic Monthly. 

Since Amy Died: Andrew B, Saxton: Century. 

Song: Frank Dempster Sherman: Cosmopolitan. 

Storm: Harrison S. Morris: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

The Daisies: Wilbur Larremore : *Overland Monthly. 

The Days: Anna Worthington Fiske : Cosmopolitan, 

The Evolution of a Dialect Poem: Henry Tyrrell: Century. 
The Icicle: Edgar Fawcett: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

The Lesson: Augusta E. Towner: *Overland Monthly. 


The Organist: A Poem: William H. Hayne: Belford’s Mag. 


The Viking: Minnie Buchanan Goodman: Cosmopolitan. 
Theodore O’Hara: Robert Burns Wilson: Century Mag. 
Toa Friend: J. J. Beresford: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Twilight Song: Unknown Buried Soldiers: W. Whitman: Cent. 
Political Science : 
A Century of Cabinet Ministers: G. M. Pavy : Mag. Am. His. 
A Multitude of Counsellors: H. H. Champion: *XIX. Century. 
Aristocracy of Democracy: Samuel Laing: *Contemporary. 
Canada through English Eyes: Prof. Goldwin Smith: Forum. 
Changes in My Ballot Bill: Charles T. Saxton: *No. Am. Rev. 
Foreign Policy of Russia: Fred. Engles: *Time. 
French Fishery Claims in Newfoundland : *XIXth Century. 
Government by Rumsellers: Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby: Forum. 
Home Rule for India: H. G. Keene: *National Review. 
Imperativeness of Legal Reform: W. M. Thompson: *Time. 
King and Minister : A Midnight Conversation : *Contemp. 
Land Purchase for Ireland: Henry George: *New Review. 
Republican Promise and Performance: J. G. Carlisle: Forum. 
Scottish Home Rule, A.D. 1920: A Retrospect: *Blackwood’s. 
Southern Problems : Henry Watterson : *Cosmopolitan. 
The Cretan Question: W. J. Stillman : *Contemp. Review. 
The Needs of the South: Robert Lowry : *North Amer. Rev. 
The Sufficiency of the New Amendments: R. A. Pryor: Forum. 
Why ‘‘ Member of Congress” ?: J. Proctor : *North Am. Rev. 
Religious and Philosophical : 
A Study of Consciousness: H.C. Wood: Century Magazine. 
Disestablishment, Why not Face It ?: G. O. Morgan: *New Rev. 
Flaws in Ingersollism: Rev. Lyman Abbott: *North Am, Rev. 
Lyman Beecher and Infant Damnation: *North Amer. Rev. 


Literature 





Stronger than Death: Olla Perkins Toph: Belford's Magazine. 
The Decadence of Truthfulness: John Le Conte: *Overland. 
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Old Testament and the Critics: Principal Cave: *Contemp. 
Some Physiological Revelations: J. Hawthorne: Lippincott’s. 






Scientific and Industrial : 


Artificial Honey and Manuf’d Science: A. Pringle: Pop. Sci. 
Colliery Explosions and Their Prevention: *National Rev. 
Discovery of Coal Near Dover: Prof. Dawkins: *Contemp. 
Institutions for the Arid Lands: Major J. W. Powell. 
Kinship and Correlation: Francis Galton: *North Am, Rev. 
On Justice: Herbert Spencer: Popular Science Monthly. 
Present Position of Electric Lighting: A.A.Swinton: *Murray’s. 
Professor Huxley’s Attacks: Michael Flursheim: *XIX. Cent. 
Recent Glacial Work in Europe: Mrs. B. K. Claypole: Pop. Sci. 
Scenes on the Planet Mercury: G. V. Schiaparelli: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The World’s Age: Joseph Truman: Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Was I Hypnotized? Hamilton Aidé: *XIXth Century. 
Wallace on Darwinism: Lord Bishop of Carlisle: Pop. Sci. Mo 


Sociologic Questions : 


A Modern City’s Factors of Growth: J. B. Walker: Cosmo. 
A National Want: a Practical Proposal: *Fortnightly. 

A Study of Skilled Labor Organizations : *Overland. 
Amendments of the Factory Act: A. A. Baumann : *Nat. Rev. 
An Experiment in Housekeeping: F. G. Bartlett: *Overland. 
Berlin Labor Conference: Emile Ollivier: *New Review. 
Co-operative Home Winning: W. A. Linn: Scribner's. 

Early Land-Holding and Modern Transfer: *Macmillan’s, 
Exiled to the Arctic Zone: Stepniak: *New Review. 
Industrial Co-operation: David F. Schloss : *Contemporary. 
Jury Verdicts by Majority Vote: Sigmund Zeisler: Forum. 
On Marriage: a Criticism: Clementina Black: *Fortnightly. 
Problems of Living: J. A. Hobson, Rev. H. Jones: *Nat. Rev. 
Prohibition in Southern California: E. P. Clarke: *Overland. 
Putting One’s Foot Into It: William Shepard: Lippincott’s. 
The Case for an Eight Hours Day: J. Macdonald: *XIX. Cent. 
The Plea for Eight Hours: T. V. Powderly: *No. Amer, Rev. 
The Rights of the Citizen: 2: Francis L. Stetson: Scribner's. 
The Rise of the Tall Hat: E. Hamilton Bell: Cosmopolitan, 
The Sweating System: David F. Schloss: *Fortnightly. 

The Women of the French Salons; Amelia Gere Mason: Cent. 
Waiters and Restaurants: Morley Roberts: *Murray’s Mag. 
When the Farmer Will Be Prosperous: C. W. Davis: Forum. 
Woman’s Intuition: Grant Allen: The Forum. 

Work Among the Country Poor: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Sport and Recreation : 


A Lady Hand at the Rod: C. R. C.: Outing. 

A Lesson in Brook Trouting: Dr. G. M. Hyde: Outing. 
Bass Fishing in Rideau Lake: J. W. Longley: Outing. 
Cricket v. Golf: A Comparison: H. Hutchinson: *Blackwood’s, 
Hunting at Gibraltar: Hon. Lord Ribblesdale: *XIXth Cent. 
Present Tennis Scoring: Howard A. Taylor: Outing. 
Rowing at Cambridge: R. C. Lehmann: Eng. Illust. Mag. 
Rowing at Oxford: W. H. Grenfell: *Eng. Illustrat. Mag. 
Summering in Northwestern Fields : Ernest Ingersoll: Outing. 
The Canoeing of To-day : C. Bowyer Vaux: Outing. 

The English Race Courses: Borderer: Outing. 

The Game of Lawn Bowls: James Hedley: Outing. 

The Gymnasium of a Great University: D. A. Sargent: Cosmop. 
Yacht Racing in Great Britain in 1889: Outing. 

Yale and Her Victories on the Water: F. A. Stevenson: Outing. 


Travel and Adventure: 


A Day and a Night on the Aiguille Du Dru: *Temple Bar. 
A Flying Trip Around the World: Eliz. Bisland : Cosmop. 
A Glimpse of Highclere Castle: Eliz. Balch: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
A Surrey Home: Evelyn Pyne: *National Review. 

A Surrey River: A Son of the Marshes: *Blackwood’s, 

At the Home of a Corean Gentleman: Col. Long: Cosmop. 
Camping inthe Canadas, Tenerife: A. Silva White: Blackwood'’s. 
Drifting on the Bay: H. Elton Smith: *Overland Monthly. 
Five Months in South Africa: Lady F. Cavendish: *Murray’s. 
In Calabria: A Study: Charles Edwards: *National Review. 
Ireland's Present Influence on Thought: J. McCarthy: *Time. 
Leaves from a Diary on the Karun River: G. N. Curzon: *Fortn. 
Rotterdam and Dutch Workers: Richard Heath: *Contemp. 
Social Life in Bulgaria: J. D. Bourchier: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Socialism in Germany : Oswald Ottendorfer: *No. Am. Rev. 
Society in Paris: Madame Adam: *North American Review. 
The Thieves of New York: Richard Wheatley : Cosmopolitan. 
The Transvaal and its Gold-Fields: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Yorkshire Dalesman : J: Dickerson: *Nat. Review. 
Through Bush and Fern: William Sharp: Harper's Mo. 
With Wheel and Camera in Normandy: J. W. Fosdick: Outing. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Never a Line—Ricare Lane—N. O. Picayune 
Letter by letter the days bring on, 
Companionship’s dearest lieu, 
But, among the lines I gaze upon 
There’s never a line from you. 


Have you forgotten I love to hear 
And know your lightest thought ? 

Is life so gay—dear heart, I fear - 
My face is crowded out ? 

Comes there never a silent hour 
When memory turns to me, 

Is old time dead ? has the present no power 
To call back our days by the sea ? 

Letter by letter, day by day, 
Longing I look them through ; 

But of them all, I only say, 
There’s never a line from you. 


A Japanese Vase—Kate M. Cleary—N. Y. Ledger 
A timid little lover, in an attitude of grace, 
With a funny little simper on his funny little face ; 
And a robe of green and amber, and a deferential air, 
And a crown upon his forehead does the little lover wear ; 
And I know that he is thinking 
Thoughts the sweetest lover can, 
Though he silent as a sphinx is 
On the vase from far Japan. 
And the little lady near him is sedately looking down, 
At the dainty, drifting drapery of her gayly-glowing gown; 
And her hair is smoothly knotted on her pretty little head, 
And her eyes are slanting upward, and her mouth is rosy red; 
As she shyly seems to listen 
To the timid little man, 
Who is paying her his homage, 
On the vase from far Japan. 
All around them roses blossom, such as never elsewhere grew; 
Birds above, that in no other clime « r country ever flew; 
And foreign fruits hang heavily from slenderest of stems, 
And golden wings of butterflies are crusted thick with gems; 
And the tints of all are tangled 
In the tracery on the fan, 
Of the coy, coquettish lady, 
On the vase from far Japan. 
Mine the miracle and magic of the world beyond the seas, 
For I feel the breath and brilliance of the land of balm and bees; 
And budding boughs are rustling without my window-pane— 
Or is it but the patter of the weary winter rain ? 
And back to bleak Nebraska, 
Must I stumble as I can, 
Where upon my desk is glowing 
An old vase from far Japan. 
Arabesque—Charles W. Stoddard—Boston Traveller 
Eyes—whose every glance is such 
I feel it, like a velvet touch ; 


Eyes that all my comfort slay— 
Yet grieve me when they turn away; 


Eyes that flicker, without fire ; 
That look, and burn, without desire ; 


That seem to darken while they beam ; 
And dart a shadow with each gleam ; 


Eyes that smoulder while they sleep 
And glow—like planets, when they peep 
From an unfathomable deep ; 


Eyes that wound for pleasure’s sake ; 
That languish when they triumph take, 
And slumber most when most awake; 


Eyes that blur and blind my sight ; 
That see my pain; that know my plight; 


Oh, thrill me !—kill me with delight— 
Ye dark moons in a silver night! 


A Smoke Ring—F. D. Sherman—Pittsburg Bulletin 

It all comes back again in dream 

Vhene’er I light a fresh cigar, 
From dusk of memory I seem 

To awaken one ecstatic star; 
The heavy curtains drawn aside 

Reveal a patch of twilight blue, 
And through the window opened wide 

Comes breath of roses steeped in dew. 





I watch the blue wreaths upward roll 
And fade before my drowsy eyes, 
And fancy the tobacco’s soul 
Gains its tobacco paradise ; 
So lovingly the curls caress, 
So lightly float and kiss and greet, 
I dream that all their happiness 
Is caught from my illusion sweet. 


Like ghosts they softly go and come 
Across the shadows of the night, 
And bring me happy visions from 
The blissful dreamland of delight ; 
Again I smell the dewy rose 
Of that sweet Once-upon-a-time 
Which put my paragraphs of prose 
In metre, melody and rhyme. 


Dear Heart of mine, do you recall 
That tender twilight time of love, 
How you reached out one finger small 

To catch the curl that soared above? 
Do you recall the tears that came 

When first I found the hope to bring 
Unto my lips your own dear name 

And wish the azure curl a ring ? 


What zs Life ?—Fred Lyster—Truth 
“Life is a song,” so piped the thrush; 
Perched on a sweet, whiteblossomed bush. 
“’Tis an awakening,” said the rose, 
Whose blushing petals ’gan to unclose. 
“Tis pleasure,” breathed the butterfly, 
Kissing the rose, and flutt’ring by. 
“’Tis work,” buzzed out the busy bee, 
Sipping the rose sweets greedily. 
“’Tis freedom,” shrieked the eagle proud, 
Piercing the fleecy summer cloud. 
From leafy copse, the gentle dove 
Cooed softly, murm’ring, “ Life is love.” 
“’Tis labor! that, and nothing more,” 
The wave moaned, breaking on the shore. 
“A dream,” the mist sighed, “ set with fears ;” 
The soft rain wept, “’Tis tears, all tears!” 


Messages in Cipher—Wattman T. W. Barbe 
O wondrous, matchless melody 

That fills the earth, and air, and sea! 
Thou art the song the masters heard 
And saved for us some meagre word ; 
And if that word so thrilleth me, 
What then must thy full chorus be! 
And if a note from nature caught 

Is never lost, and dieth not, 

How marvellous the sweep must be 
Of thy eternal symphony! 
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No sage or seer explains to me 

The tidings of the sonant sea, 

Nor tells me what the ocean saith, 

When, like the wrath of Allah’s breath, 

It breaks upon the beetled shores 

And batters down a nation’s doors. 

And who unfolds the story told 

By the blue of the sky, or the green of the wold ? 
Or the plaint of the lonesome pine on the hill ? 
Or the answer that comes from the elm by the mill ? 
Or the secret that lives in the sounding shell 
Where the island stays the breakers’ swell ? 


They have a cipher sweeter far 
Than human speech and music are; 
What is that Runic sign, O seer? 
Their voices reach my ’wildered ear, 
And | have heard the message pass 


Literature 


From haughty oak to trembling grass ; 
Have seen the rose-bud blush with pride, 
And Andes shake his hoary side. 


What saith the wind, as all night long 
It cries as one that suffers wrong? 
What saith it when from out the south 
It comes with fragrance in its mouth ? 
What message bears it from the throne 


Of him whose realm’s the ice-bound zone ? 


Who'll tell me what the bluebirds sing 
Through all the days of laughing spring, 
Or read to me the ancient lay 

The ring-dove saith alway, alway ? 


Their speech was old when Aryan tongue 


Its first imperfect accents sung, 
And still will live when human speech 
Is but an echo on Time’s beach. 


Danny Deever—Rudyard Kipling—St. James Gazette 
“What are bugles blowin’ for?” said Files-on-parade. 
“To turn you out, to turn you out,” the color-sergeant said. 
‘ What makes you look so white, so white?” said Files-on-parade. 
“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the color-sergeant said. 


For they're hanging Danny Deever, you can ’ear the “ Dead March ” play. 
The regiment's in ’ollow square—they’re hanging him to-day ; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his stripes away. 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’, 
“What makes the rear ranks breathe so ’ard?”’ said Files-on-parade. 
“It’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,” the color-sergeant said. 
“What makes that front rank man fall down ?”’ said Files-on-parade. 
“ A touch of sun, a touch of sun,” the color-sergeant said. 


They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ of ’im ‘round, 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by ’is coffin on the ground ; 

An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for a sneakin’, shootin’ hound— 
Oh, they're hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’! 


‘“’Is cot was right-’and cot to mine,” said Files-on-parade. 

“’E’s sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,” the coler-sergeant said. 

“I’ve drunk ‘is beer a score o’ times,” said Files-on-parade. 

“’E’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,” the color-sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, you must mark ’im to ‘is place. 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin’—you must look ’im in the face ; 
Nine ‘undred of ’is county an’ the regiment’s disgrace, 
While they're hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


“What’s that so black agin the s 


said Files-on-parade. 


“It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the color-sergeant said. 
“What's that that wimpers over’ead ?”’ said Files-on-parade. 
“It’s Danny's soul that’s passin’ now,” the color-sergeant said. 


For they’re done with Danny Deever, you can ’ear the quickstep play, 
The regiment’s in column, an’ they’re marchin’ us away ; 

Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, they’ll want their beer to-day, 
After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


Anne—Lizette W. Reese—Travellers Record 

Her eyes be like the violets, 
Ablow in Sudbury lane ; 

When she doth smile, her face is sweet 
As blossoms after rain; 

With grief | think of my gray hairs, 
And wish me young again. 

In comes she through the dark old door 
Upon this Sabbath day: 

And she doth bring the tender wind 
That sings in bush and tree; 

And hints of all the apple boughs 
That kissed her by the way. 


Our parson stands up straight and tall, 
For our dear souls to pray, 

And of the place where sinners go, 
Some grewsome things doth say; 

Now, she is highest Heaven to me; 
So Hell is far away. 


Most stiff and still the good folk sit 
To hear the sermon through ; 

But if our God be such a God, 
And if these things be true, 

Why did He make her then so fair, 
And both her eyes so blue? 


A flickering light, the sun creeps in, 
And finds her sitting there ; 

And touches soft her lilac gown, 
And soft her yellow hair; 

I looked across to that old pew, 
And have both praise and prayer. 


O violets in Sudbury lane, 
Amid the grasses green, 

This maid who stirs ye with her feet 
Is far more fair, I ween! 

I wonder how my forty years 
Look by her sweet sixteen! 
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Andrew Lang and Rider Haggard have written a 
novel in collaboration, which is called The World’s 
Desire and has for its hero Ulysses.—The Boston 
Globe tells how to read Browning: “ You must absorb 
him through the pores of your soul; make yourself a 
sponge, hurl yourself at Browning, and soak; sit down 
and read a poem whole; do not try to understand.” — 
“Gyp” is the nom de plume under which the Countess 
de Martel, the niece of Mirabeau, writes her spirited and 
dashing novels; she is very small, with a charming figure, 
a rosy face, clear, frank, mocking eyes, and a wealth of 
fair golden hair surrounding her high forehead; her 
hands and feet are about the size of a large doll’s; 
although audacious and reckless both in speech and 
print, she always remains “grande dame” to the tips 
of her fingers.—In declining a recent invitation, Pro- 
fessor Huxley said that his deafness is growing on him, 
and that nowadays he is liable to become very tired 
and lose his voice when he attempts to talk.—Mrs. 
Burton Harrison dramatized Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland for a recent number of Harper’s Young 
People.— Mr. Wm. M. Fullerton, formerly literary edi- 
tor of the Boston Advertiser, has received an appoint- 
ment on the editorial staff of the London Times. 


Du Maurier, the artist of Punch, is said to be writing 
a novel, which he is to illustrate himself.—An excellent 
bibliography of Commercial Trusts and Monopolies by 
Wm. H. Winter appears in a recent number of The 
Railway and Corporation Law Journal.—The London 
Spectator recently declared: “There are passages in A 
Hazard of New Fortunes, which, unless we are very 
much mistaken, entitle Mr. Howells to be ranked among 
men of genius.”—The Azadutioun is the name of a 
new periodical just issued in the interests of the 
Armenians in this country; the editor is the well-known 
, Oscanyon, formerly Turkish consul in New York City. 
—A son of the late Hippolyte Lucas, an eminent critic 
of Paris, has recently published some interesting letters 
addressed to his father by noted authors; among them 
is the following note from Dumas, pére: ‘My Dear 
Confrére: Have the kindness to let me go down to 
posterity by saying in the Siécle that my Voyage au 
Sinai is the chef d’ceuvre of chefs d’ceuvre.”—Mrs. N. P. 
Willis, the widow of the poet and daughter of the late 
Hon. Joseph Grinnell, is living at Pomfret, Conn.; her 
marriage to Mr. Willis took place in 1845.—Eugene 
Field derives the inspiration for much of his delicious 
humor from a fantastically carved French briar pipe 
that formerly belonged to Thackeray, the novelist, and 
which afterward passed into the hands of Mark Lemon, 
of Punch, who presented it to the Chicago wit. 





Hall Caine, who wrote The Deemster, the book 
from which the play Ben-ma-Chree was dramatized, is a 
young man who lives in a pleasant cottage near Bere- 
ley in Kent, Eng.; the house is full of Rosetti relics; 
the most interesting of the novelist’s possessions is a 
curious old lantern which was carried by Eugene Aram 
on the fatal night.—M. Poltoranof has been authorized 
by the Minister of the Interior to edit a Russian daily 
paper in Samarkand; it will be the first Russian organ 
to appear in Central Asia.—Herbert Spencer lives en- 
tirely in boarding-houses; sometimes the clatter and 
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chatter grow unbearable, but the philosopher rises to 
the occasion, he has had two little buttons designed 
by an aurist, and made exactly to fit his ears, and when 
the noise grows too great he thrusts them in; no sound 
can pass those buttons.—Marie Bashkirtseff’s mother 
still wears the deepest mourning for her, although 
Marie has been dead five years; the sensitive artist-poet 
child is buried in the Russian burying-ground in Paris, in 
a large chapel in the Byzantine style of architecture; 
a noble sarcophagus of white Carrara marble has just 
been completed for the tomb.—Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton is preparing an edition of the poems of Philip 
Bourke Marston, several of which are unpublished. 








Tennyson recently wrote to a London friend that he 
would never again write a poem for publication.— Felix 
G. de Fontaine, a well-known veteran journalist and 
a writer of tried ability, will be at the head of the new 
magazine venture, The South, Old and New.—C. J. 
Woodbury, the author of the recollections of Emerson 
recently printed in The Century, is an oil merchant in 
San Francisco.—Max O’Rell says that Alfred Tenny- 
son, when a young poet, called on bluff, gruff Thomas 
Carlyle, and together they sat near the fire-place for 
hours, neither speaking; finally Carlyle accompanied 
Tennyson to the door, and, shaking his hand warmly, 
bade the young man come again, for he (Carlyle) had 
enjoyed such a pleasant time.—Col. T. W. Higginson 
and Mrs. S. A. Bigelow have in preparation a volume 
of two hundred and fifty sonnets by American writers. 
—‘“‘The modern American novel,” says the London 
Speaker, “is built up on principles all its own, which 
entirely preclude the possibility of introducing those 
abrupt changes, sensational episodes, improbable 
coincidences, which to our contemporary English 
romance are indispensable ingredients; it is the real 
realism, the natural naturalism; it depends for its 
effect upon the faithful, almost photographic delinea- 
tion of actual life.’”,—Mrs. Oer, a sister of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the artist, is writing a biography of the late 
Robert Browning; Mrs. Oer was for years an intimate 
friend of the poet and his family.—Zola receives four 
thousand dollars for every novel published in feuilleton 
form; Charpentier has published 1,031,000 volumes 
signed by him; the novelist says that his critics are 
right in their remarks about his gains, but says that 
his money goes more quickly than it comes. 





The complete literature of cremation since 1843 
amounts to over seven hundred volumes, most of which 
have been produced in England since the first Essays 
published by Sir Henry Thompson.—James Redpath, 
formerly associate editor of the North American Re- 
view, is assisting Mrs. Jefferson Davis in the prepara- 
tion of the memoirs of her late husband.—Mrs. L. B. 
Walford, the author of some charming novels, includ- 
ing Cousins and Troublesome Daughters, is a very 
pretty woman; she has merry eyes, a piquant little nose, 
and a beautiful mouth and chin.—Gustave Hartinstein, 
an eminent German philosopher and disciple of Her- 
bart, died recently at Jena at the age of eighty-two; 
he was the author of critical works on the systems of 
Locke, Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Schleiermacher.—Jules 
Claretie, director of the Parisian Comédie Frangaise, is 
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writing his memoirs for a well-known New York pub- 
lisher.—Sir Edward Baines, who died recently, was pro- 
prietor of the Leeds Mercury, one of the most influen- 
tial Liberal organs in the North of England; he was 
born in 1800, was member of Parliament for Leeds 
from 1859 to 1874, and was knighted in 1880; he was 
the author of a number of works bearing upon the 
industrial progress of the nation.— William Dean 
Howells, in Harper’s Magazine, says: “We have a 
literary group whose work is as distinguished and as 
distinctive in promise as that of almost any group of 
the past which finally gave us a splendid and unsur- 
passed literature; if we mention only Messrs. John 
Boyle O’Reilly, G. P. Lathrop, R. W. Gilder, James 
Whitcomb Riley, H. H. Boyeson, J. Madison Cawein, 
Archibald Lampman, H. C. Bunner, Edgar Fawcett, it 
is because their names come to mind as we write, and 
not because there are not also others who, if they had 
done in another time what they have done in ours, would 
easily have achieved a place in the British Classics.” 


The grave of Thomas Hood in Kensal Green, one 
of London’s old cemeteries, is thus described: “a 
fine bronze bust of the poet surmounts a red granite 
pedestal twelve feet high; at the base are a lyre and a 
comic mask close together; one side has bronze me- 
dallions illustrative of the Bridge of Sighs and the 
Dream of Eugene Aram; under the bust is one word, 
‘Hood’; then the simple line, ‘He sang the song of 
the shirt.’’”"—John Bigelow’s biography of Bryant is 
now ready in the American Men of Letters Series.— 
Tennyson has immortalized the legend of Lady Godiva, 
but the author of A History of Warwickshire, just 
published in London, holds that the romantic story 
which has made Coventry famous has no basis of fact; 
Lady Godiva survived her husband, who died in 1057, 
many years; the legend is first mentioned a century 
and a half after the supposed occurrence, but the part 
of it relating to Peeping Tom did not become current 
until the reign of Charles II.—Thomas Nelson Page, 
in a paper read before the Nineteenth Century Club re- 
cently, said that, in the South, poetry, in many respects, 
had not kept pace with prose.—An interesting feature 
of a recent number of the Jewish Messenger is a sym- 
posium on the training of women, in which a number 
of thoughtful American Jewesses take part; they plead 
for the broadest and most thorough culture, religious, 
intellectual, and physical.—Oliver Wendell Holmes still 
uses the gold pen in a swan’s quill holder, with which 
he wrote Elsie Venner and the Autocrat essays; he 
considers The Chambered Nautilus his most repre- 
sentative poem, and says he had to be persuaded into 
writing the Autocrat series.—James W. Scott, publisher 
of the Chicago Herald, in a recent address to the edi- 
tors of Wisconsin, said that if the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all the papers in America were added up in 
separate columns the result would be a big shortage. 


Princess Theresa, daughter of the prince regent of 
Bavaria, is the author of a book of travels that has at- 
tracted great attention throughout Europe.—Of Eugene 
Ware’s (Ironquill) new volume of poems, W. D. Howells 
says in Harper’s Magazine: “ We who have somewhat 
known it here in the New World recognize in the poetry 
of Ironquill the natural character of the-man-let-loose 
and the natural language of. his letlooseness; he can 
be colossally fatiguing as well as colossally amusing, 
but he can be nothing on a small scale; his fun is of a 
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coolness and grimness which seem the play of surface 
moods in a Titan; this poet is a sort of reversed Omar 
Khayyam; that is, his darkest hour has the rosy tint 
of dawn in it; his fatalism is Occidental, not Oriental.” 
—George Sand’s library was recently sold in Paris; a 
few of the volumes were rendered valuable by the au- 
tograph inscriptions; for the rest, the principal interest 
attached to them was the fact of their having belonged 
to the novelist.—Mrs. Willis L. Moore writes most of 
the bright paragraphs which are so generally copied 
from the Hutchinson (Kan.) News.—It is said that 
there is not the slightest chance for the election of 
Zola to the vacant chair in the French Academy. 








Mme. Darmesteter, better known as A. Mary F. Rob- 
inson, is writing a history of the Italian campaigns of 
the French king Charles V.—Edward Bellamy is now 
editor-in-chief of The Nationalist.—In view of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, 
the Duc de Veragua, a descendant of Christopher 
Columbus, offers a prize of six thousand dollars for the 
best life of the great navigator; the Academy of 
Madrid, which will award the prize, accepts manuscripts 
in all languages.—Ernest Rénan, the French philoso- 
pher, indulges in a hobby of not riding in vehicles of 
any kind, preferring to walk, although his health is 
feeble and a stout cane is necessary to support him.— 
In the library of William Bell Scott, which was to have 
been sold at auction in London a few weeks ago, were 
first editions of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Burns, Mil- 
ton, Sterne, Gray, Keats, Shelley, and Coleridge.— 
Prof. Arthur S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, the novelist, will 
publish a biography of the late Joseph Hardy Neesima, 
the Japanese missionary.—Jules Verne is described as 
a white-haired man, yet wonderfully full of life, and 
as florid of face as was Hugo, to whom he has some re- 
semblance.—Mme. De Riite, a granddaughter of Julian 
Bonaparte and at one time famous beauty, is the editress 
of La Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Mrs. Bishop, 
the English traveller and writer, better known as Miss 
Bird, is a gentle little woman with very large bright 
gray eyes, dark hair, and singularly expressive features; 

»she is at present building a hospital for foreigners at 
Nazaret, as a memorial to her late husband, Dr. Bishop. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of Robert Elsmere, 
is now said to be high priestess of a novel sort of 
Toynebee Hall in Gordon Square, London, where the 
new religion outlined in her famous novel is taught; Dr. 
Martineau and Stopford Brooke are among her promi- 
nent allies in the movement.-—The name of the author 
who writes under the nom de plume “Sheldon Clark” 
is Miss B. May, of Plymouth, England.—West Shore, the 
illustrated weekly published at Portland, Ore., will have 
a department, edited by Ella Higginson, devoted exclu- 
sively to the discussion of topics of special interest to 
women.—Alphonse Daudet is thus described: “ He is 
one of the most remarkable-looking men in Europe; 
his head is one of great beauty, exquisitely shapen, long, 
dark locks falling over a white, broad forehead, eyes as 
black as any coal, but brilliant with the light of South- 
ern suns, the face itself a perfect oval, a full, dark beard 
and mustache, and a delicate, finely chiselled mouth.” 
—Ouida, in her recent paper on Shelley, says: “ Who 
would not give the lives of a hundred thousand ordinary 
women to make happy for an.hour such a singer as he?” 
—The Art Weekly is the name of a new independent 
art newspaper just announced in London.—William 
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Morris, the poet-author, is a lover of the sea; nothing 
pleases him so much as to be mistaken for a sailor.— 
It is a singular fact that Prof. Max Miiller, the eminent 
Orientalist, went to England without knowing a single 
word of English; although at that time a mere youth, 
he was deeply versed in Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Arabic; 
Prof. Miiller lives in Oxford, in the house that years 
ago Prof. Goldwin Smith built for himself; he rises early 
and leads the long day of a tireless student.—The nine 
prizes, amounting to $5,250, recently offered by the 
Youth’s Companion for the best short stories have been 
awarded; here were 5,512 stories submitted in com- 
petition.—Annie Besant, the English socialist, who is 
about to visit New York, is a tall, thin, sad-faced wo- 
man, with wavy, dark hair and “the pluck of a fla- 
mingo;” she edits a labor paper called The Kite; is a 
sister-in-law of Walter Besant, the novelist; has lately 
figured conspicuously and unsuccessfully in an action 
for libel, and is anxious to investigate for herself wo- 
man rule in Kansasx—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
book is ready for the publisher; the plot is new; a suc- 
cessful mechanic tries many kinds of life and phases of 
thought, then settles down in the Elsmere brotherhood. 





An appeal has been made in England for Mr. R. R. 
Postans, the only survivor of the founders of Punch, now 
eighty-five years old, blind and penniless.—In comment- 
ing on George Parsons Lathrop’s latest novel, Would 
You Kill Him? the London Spectator says that if the 
question were changed, to refer to the heroine, and 
read Would You Kill Her? the majority of the read- 
ers would promptly reply in the affirmative.—Rev. J. 
Woodward is going to publish a volume dealing with 
heraldry from an ecclesiastical view.—The Queen 
Regent of Spain has caused advertisements to be pub- 
lished in all the leading newspapers of her dominion 
offering two prizes, $5,790 and $2,895, for the two best 
essays on the life of Christopher Columbus.—The 
Biography and Letters of Sarah Bernhardt, 1884-1880, 
by an old and well-known military officer, is soon to 
appear in Paris; it will contain a preface written by a 
man now dead.—Lord Augustus Loftus, who is at 
Cannes, is engaged in writing his recollections.—Wilkie 
Collins intended during the coming summer and autumn 
to enrich every page of his three-volume edition of 
Forster’s Life of Dickens with annotations; he had 
already made a beginning on the work.—Daudet has 
been made the sole heir of Edmond de Goncourt, and 
will probably inherit the personal fortune of that emi- 
nent writer and his house besides; but the contents of 
the house are to be sold in order to help to found the 
Goncourt Academy, by which Mr. de Goncourt de- 
signed to assist young writers of talent who have to 
earn their living while struggling to make a name. 


Stanley Waterloo is the author of The Drum, a 
poem recently published in our Treasure Trove as 
“ unidentified.” —The author of that very striking book, 
The Silence of Dean Maitland, has been publishing a 
volume of verse which met with no favor from the 
critics.—John Ruskin spent much time in advertising 
the painter Millais; in return for this priceless service 
Millais married Ruskin’s divorced wife and is nowa 
millionaire living in princely style.—Mrs. Perugini, 
Charles Dickens’s second daughter, who is a well-known 
artist excelling in painting portraits of children, has 
lately contributed a number of clever articles to the 
magazines.—Home, School and Nation is a new Chicago 
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periodical, edited by Bishop Samuel Fallows and Martin 
L. Williston; its object is to teach American history 
to the young.—Pandit Sri Dhara Pataka, a native poet 
of Allahabad, India, has translated Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village into Hindu; the translation makes five hundred 
and fourteen lines of verse, against the four hundred and 
thirty lines in the original, and is considered a perform- 
ance of rare merit by Oriental scholars.—Mr. William 
Sharp, biographer and editor, has finished and just pub- 
lished, in the Great Writers Series, a Life of Browning. 


Ludovic Halevy, member of the French Academy 
and author of many successful books and plays, says 
that his daughter lamented to him that she had never 
read a line that he had written; for the parental edict 
had gone forth to that effect; moved by her complaints, 
he set himself to write a story for her especial reading. 
and the result was Abbé Constantin.—Richard Henry 
Stoddard, who is sometimes called “one of our younger 
poets,” is sixty-five years old; his first poetical effusion 
was an Ode to a Grecian Flute, suggested by Keats’ 
Ode to a Grecian Urn; this was offered to Poe, who 
was at the time, 1846, the editor of the Broadway 
Journal, but was declined without thanks.—The prize 
offered early last spring, by Mrs. Chanler (Amélie 
Rives) for the best essay on the subject of child-labor, 
has been divided between Mr. William F. Willoughby 
and Miss M. C. de Graffenreid, both of Washington, 
D.C.—Robert Louis Stevenson has bought a plantation 
of four or five hundred acres near Apia, where he in- 
tends to make his future home; he finds the climate of 
Samoa to be better for his health than any other place 
he has visited.—*‘ Marie Gaston” is a nom de plume of 
Alphonse Daudet.—Here is a clever scrap from a let- 
ter written to John Lothrop Motley by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: “I sat by the side of Emerson, who always 
charms me by his delicious voice, his fine sense and 
wit, and the delicate way he steps about the words of 
his vocabulary; if you have seen a cat picking her foot- 
steps in wet weather you have seen the picture of 
Emerson’s exquisite intelligence feeling for its phrase 
or epithet; sometimes I think of an ant-eater singling 
out his insects as I see him looking about and at last 
seizing his worm or adjective, the best, the only one 
which would serve the need of his thought.” 


Frederic Harrison commends Mr. John Morley and 
discounts Macaulay and Carlyle as writers of history.— 
Lafcadio Hearn, author of Chita: A Memory of Lost 
Island, has sailed for Japan to remain three years; his 
purpose isto master the language and send home 
sketches similar to those which have so closely linked 
his name to Martinique-—Among notable American 
residents at Berlin is the venerable author and historian, 
Theodore Sedgewick Fay, who was secretary of lega- 
tion and chargé d'affaires at the court of Prussia from 
1837 to 1853; subsequently he held the post of United 
States minister to Switzerland, but resigned at the out- 
break of the rebellion; notwithstanding his eighty-two 
years of age, he is still in vigorous mental and physical 
condition.—Helen Allingham, widow of Wm. Allingham, 
the poet and song writer, is the first of her sex to be 
elected a member of the English Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colors——Mary J. Holmes, the 
novelist, will spend the summer in Alaska with her 
husband.—Prof. R. Stuart Poole, of the British 
Museum, is one of the most learned men in England; 
he is the first numismatist in the world (being curator 
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of the department of coins in the museum), one of the 
first Orientalists, the only man in the United Kingdom 
who reads archaic Persian, and one of the chief bibli- 
cal scholars of the day; with Miss Edwards he founded 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and is, with her, a vice- 
president of the society and equally active in its man- 
agement; Dr. Poole is one of the eight foreign mem- 
bers of the Institute of France.—George W. Peck, 
editor of Peck’s Sun and author of the Peck’s Bad Boy 
books, was recently elected mayor of Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Clara Simpson, of Vancouver, is writing a botany 

especially adapted to the flora of the State of Washing- 
ton.—George Augustus Sala about a year ago spoke 
_very sharply in an article in the London Telegraph of 
some art criticisms written by Harry Furniss, and the 
latter retaliated by alleging that Sala had once had an 
aspiration toward art himself, but had abandoned it 
upon the discovery that one of the figures in a picture 
he had painted was endowed with six toes; Mr. Sala 
sued for libel, and the case is about to come up in 
court.—Emile Zola has cleared one hundred thousand 
dollars from Nana, issued in a newspaper in 1879.— 
The literature of the table constitutes a great library in 
itself; a French writer has made a catalogue of books 
applying to cookery and eating what is cooked which 
fills nine hundred pages of fine type.—Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, the biographer of Miss Alcott, has written a 
sequel to Ibsen’s Doll's House; she calls her book 
Nora’s Return, gives her heroine a career, and presents, 
it is said, a moral lesson with reference to the enno- 
bling and advancement of women.—Dartmouth pub- 
lished the first college paper, 1800.—Miss Elaine 
Goodale, the poet, who is superintendent of Indian 
schools in Dakota, is to make a novel journey the 
coming summer; she has been supplied by General 
Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with a covered 
wagon and a pair of horses to travel from school to 
school through Dakota; she will be attended on her 
travels by two Indians, a man and his wife, and her 
covered wagon will be her summer home.—A newspaper 
out West refuses a request to publish the ten com- 
mandments, under the plea that some of the subscribers 
would regard them as aimed at them and would stop 
the paper.—De Lesseps’ eldest boy is about fifty-five 
years of age, and his youngest child, a daughter, 
Gisele, is four years old; the age of the eldest of 
the eleven children is sixty-seven.—Moberley Bell, the 
new manager of the London Times, is the author of 
two volumes on Egypt, Egyptian Finance and From 
Pharaoh to Fellah.—It is estimated that more copies 
of the Duchess’s novels have been sold than of those 
of any living writer; of her most popular story, Phyl- 
lis, a quarter of a million copies have been sold. 





In 1864 Alexandre Dumas declared that of his twelve 
hundred volumes there was not one a girl might not be 
allowed to read.—Earl Marble, the poet, is now editor 
of the Leadville Herald-Democrat.—Francisque Sarcey, 
the well known and fearless French critic, announces 
his decision not to apply for admission to the Academy, 
to succeed the late Emile Augier; his reason for de- 
clining is that a candidature would probably give 
grounds for doubting the absolute disinterestedness of 
his dramatic criticisms, as there are a dozen dramatic 
authors in the Academy.—The Boston Transcript calls 
Lafcadio Hearn, the author of Chita, “the American 
Victor Hugo.”—Annie Pushkin, the granddaughter of 
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Russia’s greatest poet, is confined in the dreaded prison 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at St. Petersburg on a charge 
of complicity in a Nihilist conspiracy; she is eighteen 
years old, beautiful and taJented, and her arrest was 
effected during the recent absence of the Czar; since 
learning of the details of the affair, the Czar is furious 
against all.concerned in it, for the name of Pushkin is 
exceedingly popular throughout Russia; every anniver- 
sary of the death of the poet, who fell in an unfair duel 
fifty years ago, is religiously observed, while the name 
of his murderer is abhorred.—T. & W. Johnson & Co., 
of Philadelphia, have begun the publication of a Law 
Student’s Monthly, a periodical containing prize essays 
from the various law schools.—George A. Smith has 
compiled a Compendium and Concordance of Shake- 
speare, which comprises descriptions of each play sepa- 
rately, together with fairly executed outline sketches, 
a concordance, and an index to characters.— Robert 
Louis Stevenson is writing a book of South Sea Yarns. 
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It is stated on authority that Stepniak is not the 
real name of the author we know by that signature; it 
is a nom de plume adapted to conceal his identity from 
the Russian police, who are on his track endeavoring 
to connect him with Nihilist outrages, with which he is 
a known sympathizer; Stepniak lives in London, and 
one of the two people who know who he is is William 
Westall, the novelist, who has been his collaborator.— 
George Edgar Montgomery, a New York journalist of 
exceptional ability and experience, is editor of The 
New York Saturday Evening Gazette, a new weekly.— 
One hundred and seventy-five out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five colleges in the United States publish 
papers.—The Esquimaux of Greenland can now boast 
of a newspaper; it is called the Reader; the editor, 
Lars Meeller, sets up and prints the paper and designs 
and engraves the illustrations; his printing establish- 
ment was only a makeshift, but the members of a 
Danish literary society, having heard of Meeller’s diffi- 
culties, sent him new type, printing ink, paper, and a 
larger press than he has been using.— Mrs. Kendal and 
Miss Eastlake are each to publish a book of Impres- 
sions of America.—The only States which do not show 
an increase over last year in the number of papers 
issued within their respective limits are Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, Maine, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Nevada, and Texas.—Henri Ferrari is engaged on a 
work on the romantic career of General Boulanger; it 
will embrace letters, songs, portraits, and caricatures. 





Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie is a niece of that now almost 
forgotten but remarkable author, Gerald Griffin, who 
ended his life as a member of the order of Christian 
Brothers.—Mr. T. S. Perry has translated from the 
French of Imbert de Saint-Amand a series of memoirs 
of three famous women, Marie Antoinette, Josephine, 
and Marie Louise.—Herbert Spencer’s books have 
been translated into Polish, Greek, Chinese, and other 
uncongenial tongues, yet withal they do not cover the 
cost of publication.—Dr. Schliemann has just com- 
menced a new and important book on archzology.— 
Dorothy Wordsworth Harrison, who died recently in 
her eighty-ninth year, was a granddaughter of that 
Richard Wordsworth who was a guardian and great 
friend of William Wordsworth, the English poet. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. . 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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BOOK LIST—-WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT* 


Biographic and Reminiscent: 


Captain Cook: By Walter Besant: English Men of Action Series: Macmillan & Co................ $o 75 
Charles Kingsley: His Letters, and Memories of His Life: Edited by his Wife: Macmillan & Co.... I 75 
Henry M. Stanley: His Life and his Explorations: Henry F. Reddell: Bonner’s Sons.............. I 00 
Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the M. E. Church: G. R. Crooks: Illust.: Harper & Bros., 8vo. 3 75 
Robert Brett: His Life and Work: By T. W. Belcher, D.D.: Dutton & Co., 8vo, cloth,........... 2 00 
Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence: Elizabeth Agassiz: Illust.: Houghton, Mifflin, 8vo... 2 50 
Fiction of the Month: 
Djambek the Georgian: A Tale of Modern Turkey: From the German: By H. M. Jewett: Appleton. 5° 
David Todd: The Romance of His Life and Loving: By David MacClure: Cassell & Co., paper.... 50 
Expiation: By Octave Thanet: Illustrated by A. B. Frost: Scribner’s, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, paper..... 50 
Hauntings: Vernon Lee: Lovell’s International Series: Frank F. Lovell & Co...............+.... 5° 
Jack Horner: A novel: By Mary S. Tiernan: Author of Homoselle: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 16mo I 25 
Little Saint Elizabeth; and Other Stories: Frances H. Burnett: Illust. by Reginald B. Birch: Scribner's I 50 
Pactolus Prime: A novel: Albion W. Tourgée: Author of A Fool’s Errand: Cassell & Co., 12mo... I 00 
Pastels in Prose: Trans. by S. Merrill: 150 drawings by H. W. McVickar: Harper & Bros., 16mo, cloth I 25 
Pierre and Jean: Guy de Maupassant: Trans. by Hugh Craig: Iilust.: George Routledge & Sons... I 50 
Ruy Blas: Founded on the Drama by Victor Hugo: Ed. by H. L. Williams: F. Warne & Co....... 30 
Sons of the Soil: Honoré de Balzac: Trans. by Katherine P. Wormeley: Roberts, 12mo, half-Russia I 50 
Syrlin: Ouida: Author of Guilderoy, In Maremma, etc.: J. B. Lippincott Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth 75 
The Captain of the Polestar; and Other Tales: A. C. Doyle: Author of Micah Clarke: Lippincott... I 50 
The Forsaken Inn: Anna Katharine Green: Bonner’s Sons, r2mo, cloth.................: Lr eere t 50 
The Hammer: A tale of Palestine: Rev. Alfred J. Church and Richmond Seeley: Putnam’s, r2mo.. I 25 
Tin Types, taken in the Streets of New York: Lemuel Ely Quigg: Cassell & Co.................2.. I 50 
Twenty Novelettes: Twenty Prominent Novelists: International Series: F. F. Lovell & Co......... 30 
Was Ever Woman in this Humor Wooed? Charles Gibbon: International Series: F. F. Lovell & Co. 30 
With Fire and Sword: By H. Sienkiewicz: Trans. by J. Curtin: Little, Brown & Co., r2mo......... I 50 
Miscellaneous Essays: 
In a Club Corner: A. P. Russell: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 16mo, gilt-top.............0 ee eee seen I 25 
Sixty Folk-tales: From exclusively Slavonic sources: By A. H.Wratislaw: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo 2 00 
Slang and its Analogues: Past and Present: Compiled by John S. Farmer: Scribner & Walford, 3 vols. 45 00 
The Greatest Thing in the World: An Address: H. Drummond: J. Pott & Co., leatherette, gilt-top. 35 
Religious and Philosophical : 
God in His World: An Interpretation: Harper & Bros., 12mo, cloth..............eeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 25 
Life Inside the Church of Rome: By M. F. C. Cusack, The Nun of Kenmare: G. W. Dillingham.... I 75 
Living Problems in Religion and Socia! Science: Rev. T. Dixon, Jr.: C. T. Dillingham............. I 50 
The Pope and the New Era: Letters from the Vatican in 1889: By W. T. Stead: G. W. Dillingham. I 50 
flistorical and National: 
A History of Egypt: From the Earliest times to Conquest by Alex. the Great: F. Wendel: Appleton ~ 45 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages: By J. J. Jusserand: By L. T. Smith: Putnam’s: Illus... 3 50 
Italian Characters in The Epoch of Unification: Countess Cesaresco: Scribner & Welford, 8vo, cloth 3 75 


The Origin of the Aryans: Dr. Isaac Taylor: Contemporary Science Series: Scribner & Welford.... I 25 


Literary Criticism: 


Sordello: An outline analysis of Browning’s poem: Jeanie Morison: Scribner & Welford, 16mo..... I 20 
Studies in Literature and Style: Prof. T. W. Hunt: A. C. Armstrong & Son, r2mo................ I 25 
The Ancient Classical Drama: A Study in Literary Evolution: R. G. Moulton: Macmillans: 12mo 2 25 
The Seat of Authority in Religion: James Martineau: Longmans, Green & Co.............+00.05. 4 50 
Scientific and Industrial : 
Electricity in Modern Life: G. de Tunzelmann: Contemporary Science Series: Scribner & Welford. I 25 
Physical Properties of Gases: A. L. Kimball: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: r2mo, cloth.............. I 25 
Physiognomy and Expression: P. Mantegazza: Illus.: Contem. Science Series: Scribner & Welford. I 25 
The Evolution of Sex: Prof. Geddes and J. A. Thomson: Contem. Science Series: Scribner & Wel.. I 25 
Unfinished Worlds: A Study in Astronomy: S. H. Parkes: Illust.: James Pott & Co.: r2mo, cloth.. I 50 
Sociologic and Domestic : 
American Farms, their Condition and Future: Putnam’s: Questions of the Day Series: 8vo, cloth... 25 
Delicate Feasting: Theodore Child, author of “Summer Holiays”: Harper & Bros.: 8vo, cloth... I 25 
On the Chafing Dish: A word for Sunday Night Teas: G. W. Dillingham: canvas-cloth............ 50 
An Artist’s Tour in North and Central America and Sandwich Islands: B. Kroupa: Scribner & Wel... 7 50 
Carthage and The Carthaginians: By R. B. Smith: With illustrations, maps: Longmans, Green & Co.. 2 co 
In Darkest Africa: Henry M. Stanley: Chas. Scribner’s Sons: With maps and illustrations: 2 vols. 8vo. 7 50 
To Europe on a Stretcher: Mrs. Clarkson Potter: E. P. Dutton: 16mo, cloth.................... I co 


























ONE OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT TROPICAL PRODUCTS. 





Among the tropical products which find their way 
into the markets of the world, are some which are 
yielded spontaneously in such large quantities that they 
are never cultivated on a commercial scale. Such are 
the timber trees which furnish the rarer cabinet woods, 
and the numerous plants from which come certain dye- 
stuffs and tanning materials. There are others, how- 
ever, which are cultivated, although in a somewhat 
rude manner, for example, the plants from which we 
obtain the more common tropical fruits, such as pine- 
apples, bananas, and the like. But there is a third group 
of plants which does not fall naturally in either of the 
foregoing classes. To this third group belong the plants 


which demand more assiduous attention, either in cul- 
tivation, or at least in the care of the products which 
they yield. The plants of this group have had their 
range extended more or less rapidly from their native 
place until now, under the conditions of modern enter- 
prise, they are found in almost every climate adapted 
to their growth. Among the best examples of this 
group is Cinchona, formerly searched for in its wild 
state in the higher lands of portions of South America, 
and now found under cultivation in the East Indies as 
well as in the West Indies, while its range is greatly 
extended in its native country. Coffee is another ex- 
cellent illustration of the same wide extension of range. 





Originally grown in the old world, it is now cultivated 
in the new, under conditions which have proved ex- 
ceedingly favorable. In fact it appears to be true of 
tropical and sub-tropical plants as well as of those of a 
more temperate climate, that removal to similar climatic 
condition in another land, increases the energy with 
which they flourish. A third example of the group to 
which reference is made, is the well-known Chocolate 
plant. A native of the warmer regions of the new world, 
it is now found under more or less successful cultivation 
in parts of Asia and Africa. Like most of the other 
plants to which attention has been called in this list, 
the character of the product differs somewhat under 
different styles of culture and under different skies. 

The Chocolate plant is a small tree, bearing its 
flowers in a manner hardly familiar to any dweller 
in the temperate zone. Instead of coming out 
on the youngest and freshest parts of the new 
wood, they are borne on the older portion in a sur- 
prising fashion, and where the flowers are pro- 
duced, the fruit, of course, forms, and from the 
firm shoots remains suspended until its maturity. 
When ripe, the fruits are about as large as well- 
grown cucumbers, and although rather more pointed 
at the lower end, have somewhat that shape. 

In the pulp within the fruit numerous seeds are 
imbedded. These seeds constitute the product for 
which the plant is cultivated; if such a term as 
cultivation can be. properly applied to the simple 
care which the plants receive. 

The seeds are treated in different ways in dif- 
ferent places, but most of the processes resolve 
themselves into the exposure of the mass of seeds 
and pulp to a more or less rapid fermentation, 
the seeds are freed from the pulp, and are then 
dried for transportation. 

In modern manufacture, the seeds are subjected 
to the process of roasting for the purpose of de- 
veloping the flavor peculiar to the seeds, while by 
this process the thin shell becomes detached. 
After separation from the shell, they are ground 
either with or without sugar, and with some flavor- 
ing substance. This product is chocolate. 

It is a surprising fact that this product is essen- 
tially the same in all respects as the chocolate 
used by the natives on the discovery of America. 
Modern inventiveness has replaced the rude and 
simple flat stone—having a second flat stone 
moved by hand, by complicated milling arrange- 
ments, and the fineness of the paste is now as great 
as can be reached by any appliance, but in the 
earliest methods of the natives of Central and South 
America was the germ of manufacture as it exists 
to-day. 

To show how much care can be well laid out ina 
single important industry like this, it may be worth 
while to trace the course of the product from the tropics 
to the breakfast table, in the case of the oldest firm in 
America engaged in the manufacture. 

It is of no slight importance to Americans, and it is 
certainly a source of great pride to them, that a firm, 
established in 1780, in the native home of the Choco- 








late plant, should still maintain its supremacy as regards 
the excellence of its numerous products. 

In the instance of their chocolate, the prepared seeds, 
selected with scrupulous care as to quality, are roasted, 
cracked, freed from their shells, and ground by appara- 
tus of the most elaborate construction. The oldest 


product of the firm is known as Baker’s No. 1, the 
purest plain chocolate which art can possibly make. It 


is generally known that certain substitutes for the flavor 
of vanilla are widely employed on account of cheapness 
in the manufacture of chocolates, but the firm of 
Walter Baker & Co. has held aloof from all of these 
and confines itself to-day, as it did in 1780, to the pure 
flavor of the choicest vanilla beans. It is rightly held 
that for a product which has so long been recognized 
as being without a rival, the best of everything should 
be used. Owing to the care exercised in keeping to 
the old landmarks, Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate has to-day 
the same incomparable keeping qualities and exquisite 
flavor which it had a century ago. 


Chocolate seeds contain a certain percentage of a 
pure oil free from rancidity, and grateful as an article 
of food. But there are many persons who find that 
the normal chocolates possess too large a quantity of 
this oil. and to meet their preference there have been 


prepared the articles variously known as Cacao or 
Cocoa. These, when well made, consist of the finest 
seeds properly roasted, ground, and freed from a 
definite proportion of the oil. The pressed cake is 
ground again, sifted, and is then ready for use. In 
what is known as the Dutch process for preparing 
Cocoa, the seeds are acted upon by some alkali or 
alkaline salt. ; 

Walter Baker & Co. have taken a decided stand 
against the employment of the alkalies, potash, soda 
or ammonia, believing that the ingenious mechanical 
process peculiar to their Cocoa, is far superior to any 
violent chemical process. By their method of manu- 
facture, the tissues of the cocoa are as perfectly un- 


locked, and as ready for infusion as any of the dark 
and perfumed cocoas thrust upon the market. In 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa the purchaser is sure of 
finding the good qualities of the purest cocoa unin- 
jured by any chemical torturing. By their process is 
made a fine, pure cocoa, which, on the addition of 
boiling water, is fragrant of cocoa and not of foreign 
flavors of any kind. It is not excelled in solubility, 
and is not approached in purity by any product in the 
market. It represents the highest point of perfection 
which modern science has yet reached in the prepara- 
tion of a soluble cocoa, and has the great advantage 
over all others of being made of the best blends of 
choicest seeds: The marvellous growth of this in- 
dustry indicates that our people appreciate a pure and 
perfect product. 
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Denver Republican: 

“Oh, no, there ain’t any favorites in this family!” 
soliloquized Johnny; “oh, no! I guess not! If I bite 
my finger nails I catch it over the knuckles. But the baby 
can eat his whole foot and they think it’s just cunning.” 


The Scranton Truth: 

A Scranton five-year-old, whose mother had used ten 
cents from his savings fund, last evening stumped his 
father with this remark: “ Pa, you owe me **= cents; 
your wife took that much from me.” 


Der Kladderadatsch: 

Thirteen apples lie on the table till little Hans goes 
by, and then there are but twelve. The mother there- 
upon has a short conversation with Hans, and receives 
the explanation: “ But, mamma, you know whenever 
there are thirteen at the table, one of them must die.” 


Brooklyn Times: 

Fond mamma: “ Why, what have you in your apron?” 
Little daughter (breathlessly): “O mamma! Such 
good luck! Dotty Dimple’s cat had six kittens and her 
mamma would not let her keep but one, so she gave 
me the other five.” 


Harper’s Young People: 

Mattie: “ Dot, what is a zebra?” Dot (who has been 
looking into natural history for the last hour): “A 
zebwa? Why, Mattie, it’s nothing but a funny little 
horse that wears stwiped stockings all over.” 





Harper’s Bazar: 

First Young America: “ Why wusn’t yer up to de fire 
las’ night, Chimmy?” Second Y. A. (disgusted): “I 
wus; but, just my luck, it wus put out de minit I got 
dare. I allus wus a Jonah on a fire, anyhow.” 


Chicago Tribune: 

T lived in the Empire State and was early taught 
to remember by name each member of the family in 
his nightly prayer. One of the inmates of the house- 
hold was his Aunt Maria, with whom he occasionally 
came in conflict. One evening, after a little difference 
of opinion between them, he was saying his prayer as 
usual. When he came to her name he hesitated a mo- 
ment and then said: “And, O Lord, there is Aunt 
Maria, but the less you have to do with her the better.” 





Texas Siftings: 

“Can you tell me, little girl, why we pray for our 
daily bread?” asked a Texas Sunday-school teacher 
of one of her pupils. “Because the bread would get 
stale if we didn’t get it every day.” 





From Puck: 

“Did you scribble that on the fence, Tommy?” 
“Me?” said Tommy, contemptuously; “do you think 
I’d use chalk on a fence when I own a knife?” 


Burlington Hawkeye: 

Mother (to baby): “It’s muzzer’s little ootsy tootsy ; 
muzzer loves her little darling baby.”” Fanny (who has 
just been spanked): “ Don’t believe her, baby. When 
you [sob] grow up she’ll spank you, t-t-oo! ” 


From Life: 
Little Nan of four summers, considering it her duty 
to entertain a lady who is waiting for mamma, enters 


into conversation. Nan: “Have you got any little 
girls?” The caller: “Yes, I have two.” Nan: “D-do 
you ever have to whip ’em?” The caller: “I’m afraid 
I have to, sometimes.” Nan: “ What do you whip ’em 
with?” The caller (amused): “Oh, when they’ve 
been very naughty I take my slipper.” Nan (most 
feelingly as mamma enters): “ Y-yo-you ought to use 
a hair-brush; my mamma does, and it hurts awfully.” 





New York Tribune: 

“ My papa,” said the five-year-old orphan reprovingly 
to the two gentlemen who, while playing cards, were 
vigorously using the weed—“ My papa didn’t chew 
tobacco, ’n’ he didn’t smoke, ’n’ he didn’t get drunk, 
*n’ he didn’t swear. But he died all the same!” 





From Judge: 

Small Boy (looking intently at a very black specimen 
of the colored race): Did God make you too of dust? ” 
Colored Man: “ Yes, sonny.” Small Boy: “Coal-dust?” 





Christian Advocate: 
The minister was a great hand-shaker—shutting down 
like a vise. One day he shook a boy’s hand, and gave 


it an awful squeeze as he said: “ My little fellow, I 
hope you are pretty well to-day.” With tears in his eyes 
the boy answered: “ I was till you shook hands with me.” 





Fliegende Blaetter: 

“You are the twentieth in your class, Hans. That 
means you are at the very foot.” “Well, papa, how 
can I help it if there are no more boys in the class? ” 





Buffalo Express: 

It was a wide-awake Buffalo boy who, on being re- 
proved by his mother for discussing a wrestling-match 
on Sunday with his brother, meekly replied: “ All right, 
mamma. Will you read us a Bible story?” “With 
pleasure, dear—what shall it be?” “ All about how 
Jacob wrestled with the angel.” 





From Epoch: 

The Rev. Primrose; “You are the strangest little 
boy I ever saw. While other children of your age are 
light-hearted and thoughtless, you are always sad.” 
Little Johnnie: “That’s ’cause the other fellers ain’t 
got a cross-eyed mother who can see when you make 
faces behind her back.” 





New York Weekly: 

Little Brother: “See that pretty bird out there in the 
rain. I wish he’d go to sleep in the grass, so I could 
catch him.” Little Sister: “ Why don’t you wish he’d 
go to sleep on the sidewalk, ’cause then you could 
catch him without wetting your feet?” 





Lewiston Journal: 

A Portland family had company one day and little 
Mabel was helping her mother in preparing supper. 
Her mother told her privately to spread the cloth on 
the table and be sure and have the neatest part at the 
lady visitor’s side. After endeavoring to do as near as 
she was requested, she went to the visitor, childlike, and, 
exclaimed: “Only think, mamma wanted me to give 
you the cleanest part of the table-cloth, and I can’t 
find any clean part to it.” 
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WOMEN AND MICE. 


HE reason why a woman is afraid of a mouse is a profound mystery— 
indeed, it has never been very closely proven that she is. But some 
women are constantly in sucha nervous, irritable condition, that the slightest 
thing annoys and startles them. The cause of this unfortunate state of 
affairs is usually some functional derangement ; some distressing or painful 
irregularity ; some derangement or peculiar weakness incident to her sex ; 
or, it may be due to inflammation, ulceration, or displacement of some of 
the pelvic viscera, or to other organic lesions peculiar to her sex. From 
whichever cause it may arise, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a positive 
remedy, So certain in its curative results that its manufacturers sell it, through 
druggists, under a guarantee of its giving satisfaction in every case, or money 
paid for it will bepromptly refunded. Asa soothing and strengthening nerv- 
ine, “ Favorite Prescription” is unequalled, and is invaluable in allaying and 
subduing nervous excitability, irritability, exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, 
spasms, and other distressing nervous symptoms commonly attendant upon 
functional and organic disease of the womb. It induces refreshing sleep, 

and it relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 

Copyright, 1888, by Wortp’s Disrexsary Mepicat Association, Proprietors. 
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Dr. Pierce’s Pellet 


By Druggists. 


S Anti-Bilious Granules, 
9 Are Laxative, or Cathar- 





tic, according to size of dose. 


Shorthand in 3 Months. #\'9st8:i7" 


Teeching: Short hand Lessons. No stamps taken. 
THE VEN COLLUSGE, 1322 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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SHORTHAND in 10 lessons, Celcbrated Pernin 
Method. Noshading, no position. Trial lesson free, 
Write PERNIN SHORTHAND InstTITUTZ, Detroit, Mich. 
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CENTLEMEN. 
Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
f Our claims for this Shoe over all other 
It contains better materi.l. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. I: gives better general tion. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
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THOMAS P. SIMPSON. Washing- 
ton, D.C. Noatty’s fees until Patent 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


Patents 


WENNENS os. Painless. ag PERMANENT. 
"ten 


sure cure for Hard or Soft Corns, 

44 AS Bunions, Moles, Warts, Callouses, &c. 
SURE 

CORN KI 


25 years the Standard Remedy. 25 cts., 
Druggists, or post-paid from 
G.MENNEN, Chemist, NEWARK, \X.J. 
SILK FRINGE, PHOTU. CARDS ke. 20 New 
1000 Cards, 1 pack Love Cards,#;6 Richa Racy Jokes, 
Bample Buvk of (genuine) Cards cts. ChoW™N CARD CO., 
NE Flowering Hydrangea Plant, or Niagara Grape 
Vine, free by mail, toall who send 10 cents for our 
$5000 Catalogue. We offer an $8 collection for $5, or $16 


worth for $8. Full particulars and copy of Green’sF ruit 
Grower Free. GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Boches:er, MN. T, 
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JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 


FACIAL SOAP, 
FOR THE SKIN AND SCAL 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 





Current Literature is published monthly. 

Its subscription price is $3.00 a year, in advance, 
and 25 cents each for single numbers. 

Payments for subscriptions when sent by mail should 
be made in Post Office Money Order, Postal Note, 
New York an Express Money Order. When 
neither of th be procured, send the money ina 
Registered Letter? All postmasters are required to 
register letters whenever requested. 

Postal Notes and bills are sent-at the risk of the sub- 
scriber, but when received, an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the fact is made. 

Subscriptions can begin at any time. In ordering, 
write plainly, give full mailing directions, and state 
with which number the subscription is to begin. 

The postage required on Current Literature is 2 
cents per copy in the United States and Canada, and 
75 cents per year on all foreign subscriptions within 
the Postal Union. Foreign postage must be forwarded 
with the order. Domestic postage is always included in 
the regular subscription price. 

Current Literature is published on the 28th—preced- 
ing the printed month of issue, and should be on sale 
at that date in every city and town in the United States 
and Canada. Give your newsdealer a positive order. 

The American News Co. and Eranches are generai 
agents for the trade, and all orders and inquiries of 
dealers outside of yearly subscriptions should be made 
to them. We do not supply dealers. 

No travelling subscription agents employed. 

All communications to the publishers should be 
plainly addressed, 

THE CURRENT LITERATURE Pus. Co., 


30 West 23d Street, ‘New York. ”- 





Scope of the Publication: 


This magazine is planned upon entirely new lines, - 


and is intended to so cover the field of home and for- 
eign literature—book, newspaper, and periodical—that, 
at the end of a year, the work will be practically an 
eacyclopedia of the subject, in two volumes, issued in 
complete monthly parts. 

Current Literature is a necessity to every reader and 
thinker in the language. It is edited in a popular and 
not a pedantic manner. It keeps close step with pro- 
gress, faithfully reflects prevailing sentiment and liter- 
ary style, compasses more research, and gives a greater 
variety of reading matter than any other periodical now 
published in the world 

Bear in mind that Current Literature contains each 
issue a hundred things you should preserve. In its 
thirty or more departments it gathers the brightest and 
the best work in the world on all topics. To buy and 
file each number is a desirable thing to do. A year’s 
subscription brings to you two marvellous volumes of 
contemporaneous literature, and much that is valuable 
and interesting from out the past. 

Tt will prove invaluable as a work of reference; it 
will enable you to keep abreast of the times. Twenty 
pages of poetry; as many special articles; wonderful 
stories; admirable translations; gossip of books and 
authors; segregated wit and wisdom; sayings of the 
children; a dozen special departments. A book index 


— what to read and where to find it. A magazine ref- 
erence for each month. The two volumes contain: 

100 Stories of wonderful variety. 

200 Special Articles of great value. 

2,000 Book Notices; current literature. 

2,000 Poems; the choicest selections, 

5,000 Magazine References; a record. 

This Publication will prove of special value to elocu- 
tionists, readers, and teachers. 


To Literary Workers: 

One of the strong features of Current Literature is 
its great value as an exponent of literary and journal- 
istic style. It instructs by contact; it has nothing to 
do with pedantic theory; it educates by unconscious 
absorption. It presents the best specimens. In selec- 
tion it is broad and liberal, free from prejudice, and we 
trust from cowardice or bigotry. Professional workers 
are making money from the collected and edited ma- 
terial of its pages. From its stories, sketches, editorials 
and poetry, young writers are building up their individ- 
ual skill. As for example: 

New York, November 6th, 1889. 
Editor Current Literature, 

Dear Sir: I have been a reader of Current Litcrature since its 
birth, and have felt for some time past that I would like to add 
my word of praise to the many already given. I am a young 
writer, struggling to surmount the difficulties that beset one in 
this field, and can truthfully say, that from Current Literature I 
have derived more practical aid than from all other sources com- 
bined. In fact, no money value can offset it. I say this with no 
bid for favor, and trust you will do me the credit to believe me 

Yours truly, 
FRANK GLINES PATCHIN, 
203 West 118th St. 


sincere, 





The Sale at News Stands: 

To get this magazine promptly on the 28th of each 
month preceding the date of publication, for 25 cents 
per number, give your positive order for three, six, or 
twelve months, to your local periodical dealer. 

This is a large publication. It is costly to transport 
and handle. The margin of profit to publisher and 
dealer is small, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the maximum cf value is given to the reader. A posi- 
tive order will insure you prompt service. 

If your local dealer does not keep Current Litera- 
ture, and refuses, or neglects to order it for you, a 
postal card statement of this fact—giving name and 
address of dealer—mailed to this office, will receive 
immediate attention. 

As a specimen of the way in which wide-awake deal- 
ers can develop their trade, and also as an indication 
of the satisfaction of readers with the publication, we 
append this: 

WILKESBARRE, PA., Nov. 5th, 1889. 


To the Publisher of Current Literature: 

Your magazine has been on sale with me for some time. A 
few days since I picked up a copy to read, and was so astonished 
at the fact that at last I had found a magazine far, far above 
the average stuff offered to the public, that I commenced giving 
it to certain customers who would appreciate its merits. 4// of 
them have returned for it.. I am constantly increasing my order 
to the News Co., and I hope to see C, L. surpass the sales of all 
the other magazines, as it now surpasses them in solid worth. I 
would suggest the sending to me of a few back numbers for gratui- 
tous distribution. I cannot afford to use my reserve in this way, 
but if you choose to send me, through the American News Company, 











or direct, a few sampie tiumbers, I shall piacé them ‘‘ where they 
will do the most good."”" The magazine is a perfect treat to me, 
and I shall always have it on sale. y 
Very truly, C. E. BuTLER, 
92 West Market St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


We shall be only too glad to co-operate with working 
dealers in this way. The periodical business is making 
wonderful strides with the men who intelligently study 
their customers and recommend to their taste. 


For New Subscribers: 
While subscribers will agree with us that Current 
Literature for $3.00 per year is the best literary value 
for the money known, still to push the publication to 
the attention of new readers we make this liberal offer: 
For three new names and $9.00 we will send one 
year’s subscription to Current Literature free. This 
will pay you for your trouble. Or make the benefit 
co-operative. For four new subscribers remit $9.00. 

Once on the books of Current Literature as a sub- 
scriber, you can renew each year on this liberal and 
comprehensive basis: 

For one new subscriber we will renew your own sub- 
scription for $2.00—a remittance to us of $5.00 for 
both subscriptions including your own. 

For two new subscribers we wiil renew your own 
subscription for $1.00o—a remittance to us of $7.00 
for three subscriptions. 

For three new subscribers we will renew your own 
subscription free—a remittance to us of $y.oo for four 
subscriptions including your own. 

Agents can work on the basis of $9.00 for four new 
subscribers, cash with the order. 

All postmasters are agents. As a help to new sub- 
scribers we undertake to send sample copies to any list 
of five select addresses inclosed to us by any intending 
promoter of a Current Literature club. 

It is wonderful what can be done by progressive 
work in the matter of subscriptions. An enthusiastic 
word, ‘the placing of a sample copy, the orders of three 
friends, and your own subscription is won. 

For a renewal you have to make but three converts 
ina year. Not difficult with something that literally 
wins its way and gives value received. 


One of the interesting features of this publication, 
is the satisfaction of its readers and the letters they 
write expressing it. We doubt if any magazine can 
show so enthusiastic a correspondence. It comes from 
the veteran literary worker and the neophyte of the 
pen; the spectacled grandmother and the maid at 
school. Here, for instance, is one from a Canadian 
man of letters: 

MARINE DEPARTMENT CANADA, OTTAWA, 
To the Editor of Current Literature. 

DEAR Sir: I have just been browsing over the feast of fat 
things provided in your January number, and although I have 
been an appreciative reader of your unique publication from the 
outset I never so fully realized its exceeding worth. You must 
have the eyes of Argus, as many arms as Briareus, the heads of 
Hydra. Particularly do I admire the wonderful accuracy of your 
aim. You are always meeting my individual demand. You seem 
to have me constantly in your mind. It is really quite flattering 
the trouble you take to hunt up and place before me the very 
things I am aching to know. And all for a paltry quarter a 
month. I devoutly hope that mine is only one of a hundred 
thousand. Wishing for Current Literature all the prosperity 
it deserves (and that means much) during the coming year, I 
remain. Yours faithfully, J. M. O. 

This is a compliment indeed, and has a strong ap- 
preciation. Here is another communication that has 


about it the genuine ring: 


Butte, MonTANA, Dec, 13th. 


Publisher Current Literature. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find Wells Fargo Express money 
order for $54.00, with a list of eighteen names for you to send a 
copy each of your Current Literature for one year from January, 
1890, and I assure you it gives me great pleasure to make the order 
all Christmas gifts. I have been reading Current Literature 
since the opening number, and in my travels through this part of 
the country you may believe I find it interesting. I have gotten 
you a number of subscribers throughout Oregon and Idaho, and 
have insisted on the news-stands, throughout the territory in 
which I travel, keeping it, and those who ‘have had it I make 


double their order. For this I do not desi ng but to call 
your attention to the fact that merit does rewarded. 
Yours ffuly, A. D, S. 


The beneficiaries under this generous act will recog- 
nize the initials, and readers hereof will appreciate the 
length, breadth, and depth of Western good-will. 


The following communication is from the managing 
editor of a prominent New York daily: 










Editor of Current Literature, 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find my check for $3.00 for your 
monthly for one year. Please have it sent to my home address, 
for I want to be sure of getting it regularly. And I trust you 
wiil permit me to add my small meed of praise to your great 
work, Current Literature is indeed invaluable; there is nothing 
like it in the world. It is a magnificent epitome. I propose to 
bind the numbers into a book at the end of each year and it will 


be as valuable I know as anything on my bookshelves. Again 
let me congratulate you and believe me, 
Yours at command, F: <C, 


From the hundreds of enthusiastic notices of the 
January number we select this from the Boston Tran- 
script as being of authority to literary New Englanders: 


The January number of Current Literature is up to the standard 
of its preceding issues, and the variety, scope, and brightness of its 
contents bear fresh witness to the discrimination and good taste 
of the editor, It is the only magazine of its kind in the country, 
and yet it is as timely and aggressive as if it had a dozen energetic 
rivals and was bound to surpass them all. Its pages contain a 
wealth of matter in poetry and prose adapted to every taste, and 
touching upon almost every conceivable subject. If one wishes 
to get a comprehensive idea of what American and English 
authors are doing and can afford but one magazine, Current Litera- 
ture is that magazine. 





So much for the merits of the publication, now for 
the means of getting it to those for whom it is intended. 
Here is an ideal way—a bright young lady’s way. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
Publisher Current Literature. 

Acting on your advice, I have won. ‘The twenty sample copies 
you so kindly mailed to the list of names have all materialized, 
and I send you the amount, $60.00 in gold coin, through 
Wells Fargo. The ‘‘ groups of four" offer allows me $15.00 in com- 
missions. Send me Current Literature from the beginning (three 
vols.) anda year's subscription from January, 1890. Then I want 
Harper’s Monthly and the Bazar. All this for a week’s work 
and ‘‘ the victims” enthusiastic over the January number of your 
magazine. Everybody not only satisfied but delighted. Espe- 
cially ** yours truly” with a year’s good reading. Iam very much 
obliged for that ‘‘ groups of four” suggestion. e 

Sincerely, A. S. Van B. 

We again call the attention of readers to the fact that 
we will send sample copies to any list of five selected 
names forwarded to us by an intending promoter of a 
Current Literature Club—in special cases and following 
up good work we supply all requirements in the way 
of sample copies. A little pleasant work among friends 
and acquaintances and you have the benefit of the en- 
deavor in your own subscription at least. Current Lit- 
erature gives value received.. The new subscriber is 
always grateful for the recommendation. Try it. 








“PRESS OPINIONS © 





Harper’s Weekly: 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of “Current Literature.” The plan of 
this periodical is original. The selections are grouped 
together under appropriate headings, so as to constitute 
departments. The editorial gossip and reflection run- 
ning through all this timely and entertaining matter give 


it not only uni ut additional interest. 
Chicago Tribune? 


“Current Literature” with its selections, condensa- 
tions, editorial reflections, magazine reference, and book 
index greatly comforts the busy and ambitious American, 
who without it must let the flood of contemporaneous 
writing slip by him; with it he may dip from the ever- 
flowing stream all the refreshment he needs. 

Chicago Herald: 

“Current Literature” was really a success after the 
first number. Indeed the magazine was a most agree- 
able surprise in matter and manner, and so filled the eye 
and convinced the judgment that it has found no diffi- 
culty in gaining a constituency. Not only is it well 
edited, but as regards type and paper it is the handsomest 
and most appetizing magazine in America. 

New York Sun: Teen ee POT 

It would be easier far to enumerate the things it does 
not contain than to give a complete list of the good 
things within its pages, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that it contains everything. In prose, the best short 
stories of modern times; the best novels of the day con- 
densed by a practised hand; the literature of the hour 
commented upon, turned, twisted, and analytically dis- 
sected by a critical mind; the humor of the period, 
paragraphic and otherwise, and, with all this, a classified 
list of the magazine articles of the month is given, so 
that what is missing may be easily found. 











Louisville Courier-Journal: 

“Current Literature” is the embodiment of that rare 
thing, a new idea—its comments upon literature are 
always interesting ; and its selections are notable. 





Oswego Times: 

Nothing less than the most signal ability and industry 
are evident in the production of this magazine. Indus- 
try, in order to glean sheaves of such value and interest 
from so large a field, and ability of a high order in such 
an arrangement of its contents that every special topic 
in the twenty-four departments of the magazine, is 
treated so comprehensively that nothing seems left to 
be desired. Good taste, tact, and ingenuity of arrange- 
ment have made this publication a literary wonder. 


New York Times: 

This magazine says it is healthy and prosperous. It 
is pleasant to know this, for “Current Literature” de- 
serves to live. The first number promised that it would 
live and each issue has renewed the promise. 


Boston Transcript: 

This magazine is unique among American publica- 
tions. Its scope is more comprehensive than any one 
of them. After the reader has gone through the ordi- 
nary magazines of the month, with their purely original 
matter, he takes up “ Current Literature” with an entirely 
different feeling. He is no longer circumscribed by the 








limits which doth hedge the usual monthly periodicals; 
the whole world is before him where to choose. He 
finds what bright 4##érateurs are saying and doing every- 
where, in the newspapers, in books, and in the magazines 
of Europe. Any good thing in the world of letters, he 
is sure to find snapped up and served up for his delecta- 
tion,—prose, poetry, science, anecdote, everything. The 
original work of the magazine—which includes the 
editorial department and gossip of authors and writers— 
shows an incisive pen. It requires a keen scent for 
what is good in literature, unusual judgment and re- 
markable industry, to make up a periodical of so high a 
standard as that held by “ Current Literature.” 


Toledo Blade: 

The whole magazine is full of meat. Whatever has 
been found that was good in “Current Literature” has 
been gathered into its pages. The great success, which 
it claims, is thoroughly well deserved. 

St. Paul Dispatch: 

It is difficult to write a review of a magazine which is 

itself a review of every other magazine. About the only 





thing to be said is that “Current Literature” is full of 
just the sort of reading a busy man or woman wants. 
There is an abundance of precious things in books and 
magazines if we can only come at them, leaving the rub- 
bish out. “Current Literature” does this for us. 


San Francisco Chronicle: 

In the terrible competition between periodicals this is 
the one success of recent years, gained purely by edito- 
rial brains and energy. It appeals to a very large class, 
and supplies a distinct and ever growing want. Its suc- 
cess has been won single-handed, and against the prophe- 
cies of all the literary wiseacres. 


Boston Globe: 

The unique value of this periodical to the general 
reader and to the literary student is so evident that it 
should certainly make a subscriber of almost every one 
who has his attention called to it. 








New Orleans Picayune: 

“ Current Literature” is the most widely eclectic mag- 
azine ever published. It makes its selections from‘the 
best magazines and newspapers in this country and 
Europe, and is a marvellously faithful reflex of contem- 
poraneous literature all over the world. It is full of all 
kinds of good things for all “sorts and conditions of 
men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 

Washington Post: 

For the general reader there has never been published 
in this country a more interesting and valuable work 
than this magazine of record and review. It contains 
the best from all current sources, with enough that is 
standard, and it is put up in the very best shape. 








Nashville American: 

Too much good cannot be written of this magazine; 
the difficulty is to keep within bounds when it is under 
discussion. One is as much surprised at the admirable 
manner in which it is edited as with the delightful matter 
that is presented. A reader who does not find some- 
thing to suit his or her taste in “Current Literature ” is 
a groundling indeed. A year’s issue of “Current Lit- 
erature ” will make a valuable library. It is a genuine 
treat to sit down in the company of such a publication. 





